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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE extreme ili, as . as rinks makin of 

the following Work, is ſo obvious, that the Edi- 
tor bas little more to obſerve, than that it will be 
found equally candid and impartial. 

While, however, he experiences every latisfaction i in 

the confidence be. has, that it will have its admirers for 
ſome of the fineſt reading to be met with, he ſuffers 
much in the fear he has, of being expoſed to the cen- 
ſure of others, who may probably think he has either 
neglefted them, or failed in the attempt he bas made 
to do them juſtice. 
In bis defence, he chinks it neceſſary. to en 
chat the Debates of Parliament, for the laſt. fifty. years, 
were found to produce ſo many beauties, that it would 
have been altogether. impratticable, however deſirous 
he might have been of doing it, to have. ſelefted 
them all, at leaſt, without running into a very ex- 
penſive and voluminous work indeed. He was, there- 
fore, under the painful neceſſity of paſling by a number. 
of beauties deſerving notice, and could. only make 
choice of thoſe that were the moſt ſtriking ;. determin- 
ing, at the ſame time, to give as much variety, and to 
include as many ſpeakers as poſſibſe. 

Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties in the way of ren» 
dering that complete and general ſatisfaction he wiſhed 
to afford, he truſts the Work will, nevertheleſs, be found 
worthy univerſal patronage and ſupport. 
Io the Public in general it will furniſh much uſeful : 
and entertaining matter, while the Politician, and 

EAA A 3 Member 
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Member of Parliament in particular, will find it a ſource 
of the moſt neceſſary information and inſtruftion, It 
vill be found to contain the Speeches of the firſt 

Speakers' that ever ornamented the Britiſh Senate, and 

their opinions on the moſt e and ez 

topics. ks | 

The whole is ſo arranged, as to exhibit, in one polnt 

of view, all the Eloquence, the Wit, or Satire, &c. that 

haas been in the Lords and Commons, from the Admi- 
niſtration of StR ROBERT WaLeoLz, down to the pre- 
ſent time, with the name of each Member annexed to 
the Beauty aſeribed to him. ; 

Thoſe Beauties that would, from the nature of them. 

admit of it, will be found ſhort and conciſe; others 

- more at large, either as meriting it from their excel- 
lence, or to prevent their being disjointed or unintelli- 
gible ; whilſt ſome are ſeleQed entirely from the vaſt 

maſs of matter they contain, 'or the cent fund of . 

ny they poſſeſs. : 

- Upon the whole—the Editor flatters himſelf that 
the BzavTizs of the Ba1iTisn  SxNATE will prove 
particularly acceptable to thoſe who have not the De- 
| bates of Parliament, and ſerve as a valuable companion 
: do thoſe who have; nor be thought unworthy, either as ' 
an elegant or uſeful work, a place in the LIE RARY of 
| eo_y GENTLEMAN in the n Empire. | 


| January 26 1786. A 
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HE commencement. of the Adminiſtration of! Sic Robert 

_ Walpole, having been judged a proper period for begin- 
ning the Beauties of the Britiſh Senate, i it may naturally be ex- 
pected that the work ſhould be preceded by ſome account of 
his life. : 

Sir Robert Walpole, a" political hiſtory 8 as. im- 
portant an æra as any to be met with in the annals of the Bri- | 
tiſh empire, was born on the eth of September, 1674, at 
Houghton, i in Norfolk, and appears to have been educated on 
the foundation of Eton School... He was elected to King's Col- 
lege, i in Cambridge, and admitted in the year 1681 ; but ſuc-. 
ceeding to the family eſtate by the death of his FORE, nm 
he reſigned his Fellowſhip. 

This great political character firſt took his feat in the Houſe 
of Commons in the year 1700, for King's Lynn, which Bo- 
rough he repreſented i in ſeveral ſucceeding. Parliaments; and in, 


the year 1705 he had. the honour of being nominated one of the 


Council to Prince George of Denmark, Lord High Admiral of 
England. In 1707 he was appointed Secretary at War, and in 


170g was made Treaſurer to the Navy. »In the year following, 


however, upon a change of the Miniſtry, he was removed ſrom 
all his poſts, and continued out of office during the, whole of. | 
the Queen's reign, 

In the year 1711, he was voted by the Houſe of Commonay 
guilty of an high breath of truſt, and notorious corruption in 


21 . | his 
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x LIFE or Six ROBERT WALPOLE. 
his office of Secretary at War; and it was reſolved, that he 
ſhould be committed to the Tower, and expelled the Houſe. 
« Upon a cool and diſpaſſionate review of this affair, it has not 
been thought that there was ſufficient proof to juſtify the ſeve- 
rity uſed towards him; and, perhaps, his attachment to the 
Marlborough Miniftry, and his great influence in the Houſe, 
owing to his popular elogyence,, were the true cauſes of his 
| cenſure and impriſonment, as they had been before of his ad- 
vancement. All.the Whigs, however, on this occaſion, con- 
| ages him as a kind of martyr in their cauſe. 
- He was re-elected for the borough of Lynn, and though | the 
| Houſe declared his election void, yet they perſiſted in the choice. 
On the death of the. Queen a reyolution' of politics took place, 
and the Whig Party prevailed both at Cqurt and in the Senate, 
and in a few days Sir Robert Walpole was appointed Receiyer 
and Paymaſter General of all the Guards and Garriſons, and 
likewiſe a Privy Counſellor. Theſe promotions, it is probable, 
| he owed to his having fecommended himſelf to the Houſe of 
Hanover, by his zeal for its cauſe, when the Commons conſi- 
dered the ftate of the nation with regard to the Proteſtant ſue- 
ceſſion, and the aſſurance he procured of the Houſe to the new 
King, upon its Addreſs of condolence and congratulation, 
Hat the Commons would make good dll Parliammtary fund. 
On the opening of a new Parliament, a Committee of Se- 
ereſy was choſen, to enquire into the conduct of the late Mi- 
niſtry, of which Sir Robert Walpole was the Chairman; and, 
by his management, articles of impeachment were read an 
the Earl of Oxford, Lord Bolingbroke, the Duke of Ormond, 
and the Earl of Strafford. The eminent ſervice he was thought 
to have done the Crowh and the nation, by the vigorous pro- 
ſecution of thoſe Miniſters, who were deemed the chief inftru- 
ments of the Peace, was foon rewarded by, the extraordinary | 
promotions of Firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, and Chan- 
"ne and erg Treaſurer. of the Exchequer. 3 


. 
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LIFE or $1z ROBERT WALPOLE, xi 
In two years time, a miſunderſtanding appeared amongſt his 
Majeſty's ſervants, and it became evident, that the intereſt of 
Secretary Stanhope and his adherents, began to outweigh that 
of the Exchequer, and that Sir Robert Walpole's power was 
viſibly on the decline. King George had purchaſed of the King 
of Denmark the duchies of Bremen and Verden, which his Da- 
niſh Majeſty had gained by conqueſt from Charles XII. of 
Sweden. The Swediſh Hero, enraged to ſee his dominions 
publicly ſet to ſale, conceived à reſentment agairift the pur- 
chaſer, and formed à deſign to gratify his revenge on the elec- 
torate of Hanover. Upon a meflage, ſent to the Houſe of 
Commons by the King, Secretary Stanhope moved for a ſupply, 
to enable his Majeſty to cohcert ſuch meaſures with foreign 
Princes and States, as might prevent any change or apprehen- 
fions from the deſigns of Sweden for the future. This occa- 
fioned a warm debate, in which it is to be remarked, that Wal- 
pole kept a profound ſilence. © The Country- party inſiſted, that 
ſuch a proceeding was contrary to the Act of Settlement. They 
inſinuated, that the peace of the empire was only a pretence, 
but that the ſecurity of the new acquiſitions was the real object 
of this unprecedented ſupply ; and they took occaſion to obſerve 
too, that his Majeſty's own Miniſters ſeemed to be divided. 
But Walpole thought proper on this ſurmiſe to ſpeak in favour 
of the ſupply, which was carried by a majority of four voices only. 
In a day or two he reſigned all his places to the King. Va- 
© rious have been the motives ſaid to have induced Sir Robert 
Walpole to take this ſtep. If the true cauſe, however, of his 
defection from the Court had been his diſapprobation of the 
meaſures, then purſuing, his conduct muſt be acknowledged to 
dave been, in this inſtance, truly noble and praiſe-worthy, - But 
they who conſider the intrigues of party, and that he ſpoke in 
favour of thoſe meaſures, will find little room to ſuppoſe, that his 
reſignation proceeded from any attachment to liberty. or love of 
his country. He reſigned, moſt probably, with a view of being 
nnn. power; and the number of his friends, 
. who 


kd _— 


4 
. 


| who eee him in his 8 prove it to have U 
or at leaſt to have very much nnn of its having denn 

; a mere factious movement. 
= On the day of his reſignation he ke in the Sinking Fund 
1 | Bill, which he preſented as a country Gentleman, and' which, 
| he ſaid; he hoped would not fare the worſe for having two fa- 
| FL thers, and that his ſucceſſor (Mr. Stanhope) would bring it to 
perfection. His being called the father of a project, which hath 
| ſince beerbemployed ſo often to other purpoſes than were at firſt 
declared, gave his enemies frequent opportunities for ſatire and 
ridicule; and it hath been ſarcaſtically obſerved, that the father 
of. this fund appeared in a "ory hee light, when viewed in the 

capacity of a nurſe. 

In the courſe of the debates on this Bil, a very ſharp conteſt 

tank place between Walpole and Stanhope. On ſome ſevere 
reflections thrown: upon him, the former loſt his uſual ſerenity 
ol temper, and replied with great warmth and impetuoſity. The 
acrimony on both ſides produced very unbecoming expreſſions, 
the betraying of private converſation, and: the revealing a piece 
of ſecret hiſtory, viz. * The: ſcandalous practice of ſelling places 
and reverſions,” which occaſioned a Member to ſay on the occa- 
fon—* J am ſorry to ſee theſe two great men fall foul of one 
<« another: however, in my opinion, we muſt ſtill look on 
e them as patriots and fathers of their country: and ſince they 
4 have by miſchance diſcovered their nakedneſs, we ought, ac- 
<. cording to the cuſtom, to cover it, by orig our mn 
< upon it.“ 

Sir Robert Walpole, i in he next Sefbow of e op- 
poſed the Miniftry in every thing, and even exceeded Wynd- 
ham or Shippen in patriotiſm. Upon a motion in the Houſe 
for continuing the army, he made a ſpeech of above an hour 
long, and pointed out the: danger of a ſtanding army in a free 
country, with all the powers of eloquence; Early in 1720, the 
rigour of the Patriot began to ſoften, and the complaiſance of 

| the Courtier to appear, and he was again appointed. Paymaſter: 
1 of a | | we. 
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of the Forces, and ſeveral of his friends were found ſoon after 
in the liſt of promotions. No doubt now remained of his en- 
tire converſion to Court meaſures; for before the end of che 
year, we find him pleading as ſtrongly for the forces required by. 
the War-office, as he had before declared againſt them, even 
though at this time the _— ens for as TT an 
foot did not exiſt. 
He was ſoon after agen pe Firſt Lord of ihe Ther 
| ſury, and Chancellor of the Exchequer; and when the King 
went abroad in 1723, he was nominated one of the Lords Juſ- 
tices ſor the Adminiſtration of Government; and was ſworn 
ſole Secretary of State. About this time he received another 
diſtinguiſhed mark of the Royal favour ; his eldeſt ſon, then on 
his travels, being created a Peer; by the title of Baron Wal- 
pole, of Walpole. In 1725 he was made Knight of the Bath, | 4 
ang the year after Knight of the Garter. ; 
Sir Robert Walpole, however, reſigned all his 4 oe | x 
18th of February, in the year 1741, after having been Firſt 
Lord of the Treaſury, and Under Treaſurer of the Exchequer, 
ever ſince the 4th-of April, 1721, a courſe. of nearly twenty 
years. He had ſucceeded the Earl of Sunderland in the former 
ſituation, and Mr. Aiſlabie in the latter. Three days aſter his 
_ reſignation, his Majeſty was pleaſed to create him Earl of Orford, 
Viſcount Walpole, and Baron of Houghton, and to allow him 
a penſion of 4000 l. though upon his removal, and the altera- 
tions made in the Miniſtry, there were public rejoicings in Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter; but poſterity will be the beſt Judges of ö 
the advantages the nation derived from the change. | 

The meaſures of his Adminiſtration, during the 108 time he 
remained prime, or rather ſole Miniſter, have been oſten can- 
vaſſed with all the ſeverity of eritieal inquiry. It is difficult to 
diſcern the truth through the exaggerations and miſrepreſenta-· £ 
tions of party; and it muſt be left to the impartial Hiſtortan-to 
ſet it in a proper licht. The Reader need not be informed, 5 
that he was long called « The Father of Corruption,” though, 


perhaps, 


2 


f ethane, be had only been an improver of it; but notwithſtand- 


| 
| 
A 
! 
| 
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ing this, and that he boaſted that he knew every man's price, 
he found. himſelf, at length, unable I n a ma- 


jority in the Houſe of Commons. 


There is an inſtinctive propenſity i in oa par reve- 
ads of the myſteries of Government; and a perſon who is 
able, in whatever manner, to preſide over the affairs of a nation 
for a conſiderable period, is infallibly exalted into a great man, 
In purſuance of this propenſity, we have heard much of the abi- 
lities of Sir Robert Walpole. He had a great fluency and rea- 


dineſs of language; and though what he uttered was neither 


nervous nor elegant, yet it had its weight with thoſe, who 
eſtimate the value of a ſpeech by its length, and think him the 
beſt Orator, who can harangue upon all occaſions without heſi- 
tation. He was well ſkilled in parliamentary buſineſs, and poſ- 


ſeſſed a certain eaſineſs of ſoul, and callouſneſs: of ſenſation, 


which made him proof againſt all attacks, and raiſed him ſupe- 


1 to eyery embarraſſment. By an unwearied attention to 
figures and calculations, he had acquired a knowledge of the 


ſubject of ſinance, which his ſyſtem of Government did not 
always allow him to turn to the greateſt advantage. That ſyſ- 
tem was founded on the narroweſt and moſt deteſtable princi- 
ples.” As he had never known what it was to be concerned in 
a popular Adminiſtration, he was acquainted with no means of 
preſerving his power but that of corruption. The maxim'which 


he purſued and avowed is well known. He ridiculed the very 
ideas of patriotiſm and public ſpirit, thought ſelf-intereſt the 


wiſeſt principle by which. a man could be actuated, and bribery 


the moft elevated and comprehenſive 7 that ever nN | 
into the human mind. | 


After this, it is but fair to add, that i in the 1 9594-4 
e he greatly diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf in behalf of liberty; and 
after gave him a fine opportunity of exerting 
ID”. 2 Wald 5 f 


* 
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| appearing in the chard ofthe champion of civil and regis 


liberty. 


poſſeſſed very amiable and beneyolent qualities. That he was 
a tender parent, a kind maſter, a. beneficent- patron, a firm 
friend, an agreeable, companion, are points that have ſeldom 
been diſputed him; and Ports who was no friend to Courts 


and Courtiers, hath paid him gratis, an handſomer compliment 


on the laſt of theſe heads, than any liberality could ever pur- 


chaſe. In anſwer to his n * A es him nd 
ſee Sir Robert, he af. optic 1-27 "Ps ni e 


"ys =; 
« Seen him I have. but i tile . hour, 
Of focial pleaſure ill- exchang d for power; 
4 Seen him, uncumber'd with the venal tribe, 


« Smile without art, and i win 9 a bribe.” 1 


8 


No Miniſter, perhaps, ever diſtinguiſhed himſelf Git by his 
writing than Sir Robert Walpole. About the end of Queen 


Ame's reign, and the beginning of George the F irſt, he wrote 


the following pamphlets.— 1. The Sovereign's Anſwer to 
the Glouceſterſhire Addreſs. The Sovereign meant Charles 
Duke of Somerſet, ſo nick-named by the Whigs. 2. * An- 
ſwer to the Repreſentation of the Lords on the State of the 
Navy.” 3. The Debts of the Nation ſtated and conſidered 


jn four pages, 17 10. 4. „ The thirty- five millions accounted gn; 


for, 1710.” 5. A Letter from a Foreign Miniſter in Eng 
and to Moſieur Pitzecum, 1719. 6. © Four Letters to a 


Friend in Scotland upon Sacheverell's Trial.” 7. A Short 


len of. the Parliament.” 8. „The South-Sea Scheme 
conſidered. 9. « A Pamphlet againſt thePeerage Bill, 719.” 
10. « The Report of the Secret Committee, June 9, 1715.” 

- Upon the whole, the firſt remarkable concuſſion thazathe Go- 


vernment of Walpole occalioned in the minds of the governed, 
wes 


1 


But eo objeAtions his miniſterial - Bak E, may. be lis- 
ble to, in his private character, he ĩs univerſally allowed to have . 


FI 


Se 


ng to a ſcheme. ze he had formed for extending the Laws 
of Exciſe, by which, under ſpecious pretences, he hoped"tb 
ſwell the number of dependents, and add to the means of cor- 
Tuptiah. But what filled up che meaſure of his unpopularity, 
Was His itiglorious ſyſtem with relation to foreign affairs. Ab 
he was the Miniſter of the King, and not the Man of the Pegple, 
he had long facrificed the inteneſts, and laviſhed the treaſures of 
SGtreat-Britain, in ſubferviefey ü a ſyſtem of continental mend 
tures, to which his Maſter was invineibly attached. 
| | Walpole ſpent the rehab 
Aid — ind died in che 
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kis malt ene 3 but ſuch Adres 
in ſormer days always in general terme; there Were inn 


them no flattering. paragraphs, no long compliments made to Toy 


the Throne, ':for tranſations- and ſucceſſes which had -acver- 
been laid before the Houſe, and of which, vy a neceſſary con- OY 


ſequence,” the/ Houſe muſt dave bein ſuppoſed to have been en- 
dc ignorant: it is true, Sing: we have of late pers fale s 
inte a cuſtor of coiwplimenting''the Throws! upon every ſuch = e 
nccalivawithlong Addreſſes and chis cuſtom tis been follbwed, «| 
fo long dt Tan aftaid it may at laff'becorte a Vos of. courts, 3 
to vote an Addreds 10 his Majeſtyy/in ſuch terms 25 f be = -— 
concirted by thoſe very men) whoſe meaſures are apptoyed of _. 5 
by-the mint ent manche 68 che Thrane. L conſeſs, Sin, t 
I am fo little af ανα,ð,jd that. b pangot” return] thanks for. 
—— ee aas can I applaud before E H: = 
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be as little regardled 
at firſt ſtood a long conteſt hefore they could be introduced. 


= : 4 : 'B E A Uu %* IES or Tre _ 
* reaſgn for ſuch pplauſe. , Lam not.at all againſt an Addceſs of 


Thanks in the ancient uſual ſtyle: but tho? I ſhould happen to 
be ſingle and alone in my oppoſition, which I hope I ſhall not, 
| yet I am reſolved to oppoſe addrefling in thoſe terms; for, if it 


were for no other reaſon than this, that ſuch a Motion may not 
ſtand upon the Journals of the Houſe, as agreed to nem. con. 


for if not taken notice of in time, ſuch humble Add 


the Throne may ak 1: 


to paſs as' matters of co — 
Bu as fome affairs now are, whi@% / 


It is ag new thing in me ſuch Addreſſes ; I always / 


s "I opppſed them; and and tibugh I. do nat thereby appear to be 


a good caurtier, yet it ſhews that I have ſome reſpect for the 
honour andgignity of this Houſe: beſides, when ſuch Addreſſes 
have been propoſed, it_ has been promiſed, and we have been 


| 1 "uh Lge 2. that. no advantage ſhould afterwards be taken of any 


words contained - in-any complimentary part of ſuch Addreſs : 
. WM every Member in this Houſe knows, that when g ou! | 
bad an opportunity of examining things more partie 

Debates enſul@ thereupon, they have been tald,) mat = — 
not cenſute any of the paſt tranſactions, becauſe they had ap- 
proved of them all by their Addreſs, of Thanks to his Majeſty 
for his moſt gracious Speech from the Throne. I hope, for 


the ſake of my country, that all things are well; that our affairs 
| both at home and abroad are in that proſperous condition in 


which they have been repreſented to us; but as we cannot yet 


judge from the effects, and as the treaties, from which this great 


proſperity and laſting tranquillity is to ariſe, haye not yet been 
laid before us, I cannot but look upon it as an anticipation of 


the Reſolutions of this Houſe, to thank his Majeſty for thoſe 


Treaties, which we have not as yet had an opportunity either 
to peruſe or conſider; and thereſure I move, that the firſt part 
only of the Motion. already made ſhould ſand, and that all the 
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alliance, and beſought their alliſtance, by which 


and thereby would haves 
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cauſe though eyery thing may now be well ſexo upon # Hull + 


and laſting foundation, yet I cannot think. that our conduct has. 


in every reſpe& been right; or that the intereſt. of this nation 


has been, by his. Majeſty's, Miniſters, principally and ſteadily | 
purſued. - At one time we were frightened out of our wits with 
apprehenſions that the Pretender was to be put upon us, and 

that without any reaſon, for all aye, yet ſeen or heard 
upon the ſubject. Then Don Sch was made ſuch. a giant of, 
that he, that Infant, was to ſpallom up and n 
powers of Europe; and 4 ee ee 


their power, to commegce a war whenever they add: a. 
if they had not been more taken up with whims and diſputes _ 


about religion, than any wiſe nation ought to be, they would 


certainly have involved us in a war, in conjunction with dem 
us afiſt them in recovering all 
that.they had Joſt in the 66 lelt wars, che taking of wi, 
from chem had caſt us ſo much blood and treafite. Some eime 
after we ſhook off all fears of the Pretender, Don Carlos was 
again diminiſhed to an ordinary ſize, and then we began to 
bully France as much as we had courted it before: ſuch 


conduct cannot appear to me to be right, at leaſt it does 
not appear to be ſteady and uniform. Upon the other 


hand, it muſt be ſaid of the Imperial Court, that they have 


_ ated with ſteadineſs and prudence ; they have properly adhered. 


to the gatural intereſts of their native country, and have ſteadily 
purſued the plan they had in view, through all the different 
ſhapes in which the affairs of Europe have been put within 
theſe few years; and by this firmneſs and reſolution they have 
at laſt brought us to their own. terms, and have accompliſhed 


their deſigns, notwithſtanding the conjunction and alliance of 


ſo many formidable powers againſt them : whereas we have been 

obliged, in ſome manner, to comply. with the demands of almoſt | 

anne wears treated with; and if by ſuch — we 
N * 2 | | b have 
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have'at last got of by any tolerable conditions, it muſt be ad, 
that we have been like a man in a room, who- wants to get 
but, and though the door be open, and a clear way to it, yet 
be ſtalks round the room, breaks his thins over a ftool, tumbles 
over a chair, and at laſt, rumbling over everything in his way, 
by chance finds the door and gets out, after abundance of need- 
leſs trouble and unneceflary danger. | 
1 er Phan Windban, Jon 136 . 


<4; HAVE ga been gttntong trees am 3 

agree to an Addreſs of Thanks te his Majeſty for his moſt 
gracious ſpeech from the Throne; but uch Addreſs ought to 
be in the moſt conciſe terms, ani the moſt general words: 
this was the anfient uſage of Parfiament, and find but few of 
; our old cuſtoms that are altered for the better: however, if we 

"muſt go on with the cuſtom vf making dong winded Addreſſes, I 
think we ought to take ſome notice of the ſpirit chat is at prefent 
1 amongft the people. It is very certain, chat there are grent 
| Fears, jealouſies, and ſuſpicions, out doors; that ſomething is 
to be attempted this Seffion of Parkiawent, which is generally 
thought to be deſtructive to the liberties, and to the trade of 
this nation. There is at preſent a moſt general and remurk- 
able ſpirit amongſt the people, for protecting and defending 
their liberties and their trade, in oppoſition to thoſe mierpts 
which * expect are to be made againſt bot. 


AT. 8 * 855 T6, 1733. 


As this is a new Pult I hope. we mall begin — 
0 alittle more regard to the ancient euſtem and dignity 
- of Parliaments, than has been ſhewn of late years. In former 
times, the Addreſſes of this Houſe, in return to his 'Majefty's 
80 ch from the Throne, were abvays eonecived in dhe moſt 
general terms. Our anceſtors would never vondeſcerd upon 
that res to enter into the partieulars of his Majeſty's 
Spee when they were to n Nies, and to declare 
EY yu 
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their aſoGinh mi eie eke) to img they. thought it was, 


inconſiſtent with that fidelity they were to declare, to approves, 
upon that. oetaſion, of any miniſterial. meaſures, and, much 
mere ſo, to declare their ſatisfaction with meaſures. they knew 
nothing about. This Howe; is the grand inqueſt of the na- 
tion, appointed to inquire diligently, and to repreſent faith 
fully ta the King, all the grievances, of his. people, and all the. 
eximes and. mifmanagement of. his @ervayes ; and therefore it. 


- muſt always be a breach of our. fidelity to our Sovereign, 28 


well as a breach of our duty te the people, to approve; blindly. 
the conduit of his; ſervants. When we have examined dili- 
gently, and: conſidered deliberately the conduct of any Miniſter, 


 2ndare: at laſt fully convinaad that be has acted prudently and 
| wiſlly for the: public good, it is then our duty to return hig 
the thanks af the public, and to repreſent him as a. faithful 


Miniſter to his Maſter; but to make panegyrics upon the con- 
duc of any of the King's ſervants; before we have examined 
into it, is more like the language of flaves. and ſycophants to 
+ Prime Miniſter, than: that of lojal and fill dec 10 
e, | ; 

I I muſt eee die n for 
Adding his Majeſty is more general, and more adapted to 
the ancient cuſtam of Parliament, than moſt I have heard ſince 
I have had the-honour: to be 2 Member of this Houſe. I hope 
we-ſhall not fd! that this extraordinary modeſty proceeds from 
a conſciauineſ- of miſcondudt. For the ſake of the public, 1 
heartily wiſh we may fnd that it: proceeds from ſuperior merit; 
which is, indeed, generally attended with ſuperior modeſty.: 
but as I have always been, upon ſuch occaſions, againſt general 


encamiums upon Miniſters, aud as the propoſition now before 


ue, ar at leaſt 8 gent part of it, implies a general approbation 
of all our late meaſures, partiaulatiy thoſe relating ta the pre- 
ent. war, which: the majerity of this Houſe are, in my opinion, 
entirely ignorant of, L eannot agres to it ; becauſe I have not 


en ö to approve of — 


B 3 | nothing 


6 BEAUTIES. or ris 
nothing about, much leſs'to-approve e en e ue _ 
Volently wrong. 


I had the honour, Sir, to be a Mendes of this ps Wis 
laſt Parliament, and I remember ſeveral Motjons were then 
made, for getting ſome” inſight into the ſtate of our foreign 
affairs, and our late tranſaftions : "Motions which appeared to 
me highly reaſonable, and even abſolutely neceſſary to be com- 
plied with, before the Houſe could reaſonably oomply with the 
demands that were then made upon them: but every one of 
theſe Motions had a negative put upon them. I have always 
Bad a ſuſpicion of the works of darkneſs; I do not like any 
conduct that cannot ſtand the light at noon-· day; and therefore 
I am afraid, ſome of our late tranſactions are ſuch as no man 
. could approve of, if they were expoſed to public view. We 
have long been amuſed, with hopes of ſome extraordinary bene- 
fits that were to accrue to the nation from our many tedious 
and expenſive negotiations: we have been long in expectation; 
but when one negotiation was over, we have been always told, 
to have patience, the next was to accompliſh all our deſires; 
we accordingly have had a great deal of patience, but, ſo far, 
as I apprehend, I can obſerve no benefits that have accrued, or 
are like to accrue; but on the contrary, many dangers and diſ- 
advantages: ſo that the whole train of our late negotiations 
really ſeem to me, to be calculated for no other end, but to ex- 
tricate a ſet of puzzled, perplexed negotiators, from ſome farmer 
blunder; by which they have generally been led into a ſecond 
of worſe conſequence than the firſt ; every ſubſequent negoti- 
ation ſeems to me to have had no other view"or deſign, but to 
get rid of ſome dilemma we were thrown into by the former; 
and happy have we thought- ourſelves, after à great deal of 
money ſpent, if we could but recover our former condition. 
In ſhort, Sir, if any Gentleman will riſe up and ſhew me any 
addition, or any new advantage, with reſpect either to our 
trade or our poſſeſſions, that this nation has acquired by any of 
our r es eee, NE > to the Motion: but con- 
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"BRI TI S AHS EN ATE. 7 
ſidering the great expence the nation has been put to; and the 
great loſſes many of our merchants have, without any redreſs 
or ſatisfaction ſuſtained, J eannot agree to paſs compliments 
upon, or declare my ſatisfaction with, our late management in 
general, till it be made appear to me, that theſe public and 
private a bare been eee balanced by national. ad- 
vantages. FOE 

The erb d of the Motion am, indeed; — 
at upon another account, to make our acknowledgments to 
his Majeſty, for not involving the nation too precipitately in a 
bloody war, is, in my opinion, very far from being a compli- 


ment to his Majeſty ; it is impoſſible, it is not to be preſumed 


that his Majeſty can do any ſuch thing : but if it were poſlitle, _ 
and if any ſuch thing had been done, to, be ſure it would have 


been doing the nation a very notable miſchief; and according 


to the idiom of our language; at leaſt in private life, to thank 
à man, or to make our acknowledgments to a man, for his 


not doing us a notable miſchief,” is a contemptuous way of ex- 


preſſing ourſelves, and is always an inſinuation, that from ſuch 
a man's malice, or his weakneſs, or imprudence, we expected 


ſome notable miſchief; and therefore when we are diſappointed, 
when the miſchief is not ſo great as we expected, we ſay, by 


way of contempt, that we are obliged to him. If none but 
Miniſters were concerned in this part of the Motion, I ſhould 
have let it paſs without any remark, nay, I ſhould readily have 
agreed to it ; but as his Majeſty is concerned, I hope the Gen- 
tlemen who made the Motion will take care to haye it ſome 


way altered, if they are reſolyed to have it ſtand part of the 


Addreſs. This ſhews, Sir, how apt people are to fall into 


+ blunders,: when they attempt to make extravagant or forced 


compliments; and therefore I wiſh e would avoid ſuch dangers, 


by confining our Addreſs to a general acknowledgment of 


. Thanks to his. Majeſty, for his moſt gracious Speech from the 
Throne, and a declaration of our affections towards him, of 
a attachment to his family, and our zeal for his * 


* 


notice af one thing Which | is apparent, without any egit, to 


| cauſes or motives of the war, we canngt, therefore, be in- 


a ho were under the fame exyagements with this nation, and 
e wot then involved Fn the war: and. whatever ſhall be the fuccoſk 
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every man in this Houſe, to every man who knows any thing of. 
public affairs, and that is, the great clarge.this nation bas already 
been put to on account ef the war, while. the other powers of 
Europe, not yet engaged in the, war, have not put themſelves. 
to one ſhilling expence: pay, even our allies, the Dutch, who, 
as his Majeſty bas been pleaſed. to. tell us, arg, under the fame. 
engagements with, us, haue not, ret themſelves to the leaſt 


* 1; 


Majeſty has told us, a we. | had. vo concern th. the 


volved in ity-unlefs it be for the preſeryation. of the balance of 
power: and as all our allies. are as. much intexeſted in this, 

reſpect as we are, it is reaſonable. they ſhould bear their pro- 
Portionable ſhare of the expence : and a8 they bave yet done 
nothing like it, I think it is become neceſſary for us te take 
ſome notice of this matter in our Addreſs to his Majeſty ; for 
which reaſon, I hall move this Amendment to the latter part 
of 'the Addrefs, vis.: “ That this Houſe will cheerfully, and 
4 effectually raiſe ſuch ſupplies, as hall be neceſſary for the 
. honour and ſecurity of his Majeſty/and his kingdoms.; and 
& in proportion to the expences to be. incurred. by the other pawers 


* of his Majeſty's gracious endeavours to procure the bleflings 
of peace and general tranquillity, will enable hie Majelty to 
« ai that part, which honour and juſtice, and the iet 
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Ir has always been the cuſtom. of thiy-Houle, at the beginning 
of every Seflion of Parliament, to return. his Majeſty, gur Thanks | 
for his Speech fr m the Throne; but the ſevere fake, which | 
not only his Majeſty and the Royal Family, but, all the nation 
have received fince. our laſt meeting, in the death of the 
requires, that on this occaſion eur Fhanks to his Majeſty, for his | 
moſt gracious aflurances, ſhould be attended with our condolence 
for his inexprefiible loſs. A loſs, Sir, which, I flatter. myſelf, I 
read in the eyes of every Gentleman who hears me, and which 
muſt be regretted. by every ſubject in the kingdom, who retains. 
in his breaſt, one ſpark of loyalty and gratitude, 

Gentlemen canpot, miſs. to obſerve, that if his Majeſty has 


expreſſed bimſelf with more brevity. than uſual, it is owing to 


the remembrance of a Princeſs , who endeared herſelf in every 
relation of life, either as à conſort, a mother, or a Queen. And 
thongh her death, Sir, is an afflicting diſpenſation to all the na- 
tion, yet we cannot ſuppoſe, that any of us can feel it ſo deeply 
as the royal breaſt; which, while ſhe \ was alive, ſhe ſo much 
eaſed of the toils of government by ber counſels, which never 
had any other tendency than to promote his honour, by pro- 
moting the happineſs of the people. Of this, Sir, we had many 
late inſtances, eſpecially when the ſovereign power, in the ab- 
ſenge of her royal conſort, was delegated inta her hands. On 
that accakion, Sir, we may all remember with what moderation 
ſhe governed, with what cheerfulneſs ſhe rewarded, and with what 
reluctance the. puniſhed; though the prudence of her meaſures 
rendered 'the- exerciſe, of this laſt and moſt. ungrateful branch of 
che royal prerogative, but ſeldom- neceſſary. Therefore, Sir, | 


& however ſome amongſt us may differ in partieular views and 


intereſts, 1 hope we ſhall unite in paying a debt of gratitude o 


the memory; of. * e well as Aa de 
beſt 8 
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As ſpeeches from the Throne have been taken for the ſenſe 


4 the Miniſtry, too laviſn Addreſſes from this Houſe have been 
regarded rather as incenſe to the Miiſter, than 4 Juſt acknow- 
ledgment to the Sovereign. But, Sir, I hope we ſhall always 
| 160k upon, ourſelves as the truſtees of the people, and endeavour 
' to ſpeak their ſenſe in our Addreſſes; as well as act for their in- 


tereſts in our proceedings. Though the expreffion, Sir, pro- 
poſed to be inſerted in this Addrefs; that que will carefully avoid 


all heats and animoſities, is, to be ſure, a very proper part of a Re- 


ſolution of this nature, and what I am perſuaded every Gentle- 
man will willingly agree to; yet there have been inſtances, 
Sir, when from as well-guarded expreſſions Miniſters have 
taken occaſion to attempt the ſubverſion of that liberty af de- 


bate, and freedom of ſpeech, which ought to diſtinguiſh the Re- 
preſentatives of a free people. Amongſt ſuch a people, Sir, an 


oppoſition always muſt, and, perhaps, it is their happineſs that 
it does exiſt, And, Sir, though it is to be wiſhed that heats 
and animoſities were baniſhed from all oppoſition, yet, I am 
afraid, while men bave different paſſions, different intereſts, ne 
different views, this can ſcarcely be effected. | 

The granting neceſſary ſupplies for the current year, Sir, is 
what ſeems very reaſonable and indiſpenſible in a Houſe of Com- 
mons: but, Sir, I believe there are inſtances when, in former 
reigns, the Commons have refuſed to grant a ſhilling for the 
ſervices of the current year, till they were ſure the money 
granted for the ſervices of the preceding had been properly ap- 


| plied. Beſides, Sir, the true old parliamentary method of pro- 


ceeding, was not immediately to grant a Vote of 'Addreſs for 


| every thing the Minifter. had done during the intermediate time, 


right or wrong, but to appoint a day for examining the griev- 
ances of the nation; and redreſs of theſe, was __ inſiſted on 


| before any ſupplies were granted. 


No Houſe of Commons ever had greater . we 


have to be frugal of the public money, and to inquire in what 


manner A 2 
Majeſty 
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Majeſty. ſums ſufficient to have enabled his Majeſty to have 
put the nation in ſuch a ſituation, that ſhe might have nothing 
to fear from any enemies, either at home or abroad; and, con- 
ſecjuently, to have diminiſhed the taxes, and eaſed the people of 
ſome part of the unſupportable load of debt they now lie under. 
If, upon inquiry, it ſhall appear that they have acted in this 
manner; if it ſhall appear that the people have ſo much as a 
proſpect of relief from their preſent preſſures, I ſhall think the 
ſums we have already granted, not only well beſtowed, but ſhall. 
concur in any Motion that may be made, for our granting the 
like in time to come: but, Sir, notwithſtanding the ſums we 
have already granted, if the public debt, inſtead of being dimi- 
niſhed, is daily increaſing ;. if it ſhall appear that any part of it 
has been applied in promoting the arts of corruption and be- 
traying the nation, I think it is our duty to put a ſtop to any 
ſuch grants in future. In the mean time, Sir, I am as forward 
as any Gentleman here, that we ſhould condole on the irrepa- 
rable loſs of our late Queen; and that we teſtify our reſolution of 
loſing no opportunity of ſhowing our zeal for the ſupport of 
his government, and the preſervation of our excellent con- 
ſtitution; nay, of our going the greateſt lengths in ſecuring the 
Crown to his Majeſty's perſon and family. But, Sir, give me 
leave to ſay, that the readieſt way to make theſe engagements 
good, is by reſerving to ourſelves a right for inquiry into any 
application that may have been made of the public money and 
eredit; and, by determining, let the world ſee, that we are re- 
ſolved to do as much as lies in our power for making his Ma- 


jeſty the Sovereign ee ee eee 
people, 
ate.  Watin Wiliams-Wjone Jan, 24s 17 55. 


* KNOW, Arne it eee n 
make the Addreſs of this Houſe a ſort of echo to his Majeſty's 
Speech from the Throne; and as echoes never fail to repeat the 


laſt words of a ſentence; ſo, it ſeems, we muſt never fail arbeit 


— 
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baek the laſt peragraph of his Majeſty's Speech. This, B ay, 
has been a euſtem of this Houle for ſome years paſt; but I can 
not think, that a religious obſervance of this cuſtom is either 
confiftent with the character we ought to preſerve; or meer 
enen. r 
195 En du. o 23, 1799 


MV Lords PIPER to make ese h 
as friend to our preſent happy eſtabliſhment, as a friend to 
- His moſt gracious, Majeſty now upon the Throne, as a friend to 
my country, and as a Member of this Houſe, I think I am in 
duty baund to make; but as it is a Motion, of an extraordinary, 
though not an unprecedented nature, I muſt firſt beg leave to 
fhow you my reaſons for making it; and I hope to ſhow ſuch: 
reafons, as will induce every Lord of this Houſe ta _ that 
it is now abſolutely neceſſary to comply with it. 

- My Lords, it is the duty of Parliament, and eſpecially- of this 
Houſe, to give our Sovereign the moſt fincere advice, not onhyt 
when it is aſked, but often when it is not deſired by the Crown. 
As Members of this Houſe, we are in duty bound to have a 
watchful eye over the public meaſures his Majeſty is adviſed 
to purſue, and over the chief Miniſters he is pleaſed to employ 
in the adminiſtration of public affairs; and when we are of 
epinion, that the meafures he is adviſet} to purſue: are wrong, 
or that the Miniſters he is pleaſed to employ are. weak or 
wicked, it is our duty and our bufiness, while we ſit here, td 
warn our Sovereign of his danger, and to remove weak. or 
wicked: Counſellors from about his Throne. As to the parlia- 
mentary methods of removing a Miniſter, I need not acquaint 
your Lordſhips- that they are of ſeveral kinds, and that all but 
one tend to puniſh. as well as remove. When we proceed by 
impeachment, by bill of attainder, or dill of pains. and penalties, 
the deſign is ta puniſh as well as remove: hut there is another 
way of proceeding in parliament, which: tends only to remove 


* Miniſter from the King's Councils, without inflicting any 
4 real 
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real puniſhment upon him; and that is, by an humble Addreſs 
to our Sovereign, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to remove 
fuch a one from his Councils. I therefore move your Lord- 
ſhips, Whether an humble Addreſs ſhould be preſented to 
his Majeſty, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to remove the 
Right Honourable Sir Robert Walpole, Knight of the Moſt Noble 
Order of the Garter, Firſt Commiſſfioner for executing the office 
of Treaſurer of the Exchequer, Chancellor and Under-Trea- 
ſurer of the Exchequer, and one of his Majeſty's Moſt Ho- 
nourable Privy Council, nn 
eila for ever? 

1 believe, my Lords, it will not be queſtioned, that either 
Houl of Parlianrent may offer ſuch advice to te Crown,. by. 
way of humble Addreſs; I believe it will not be ſaid, that it is 
- unuſual, or unprecedented ; and therefore I ſhall nat trouble 
your Lordſhips with calling to your remembrance, any of the 
precedents that may be found in the Journals of Parliament, I 
ſhall only take notice ef the difference between the methods of 
proceeding by Impeachment, by Bill of Attainder, or Bill of 
Pains and Penalties; and this method of proceeding, by way of 
humble Addreſs to the Crown. When we proceed by way of 
Impeachment, by Bill of Attainder, or by Bill of Pains and Pe- 
nalties, ſome particular criminal teſts muſt be alledged, and 
there muſt be ſome ſort of proofs'of thaſe facts. But when we 
proceed by way of Addreſs to the King, that he would be gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to remove ſuch z Miniſter from his Councils, a 
general view of that Minifter's conduct, a general view of pub- 
le affairs, may afford juſt cauſe for fuch an Addreſs, and com- 
mon fate is a ſuſſicient proof; for when no particular fact is 
inſiſted on, it is impoſſible to bring any particular proof. This, 
my Lords, is the difference; and the reaſon of this difference is 
very plain. When a man is to be puniſfied, either in his perſon, 
his freedom, or eſtate, ſome crime or criminal neglect, ought 
to be not only alledgai, but proved by a legal proof, or byftrong 
5 but as his not being ä the King's 

Couneils 
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Councils neither affects his perſon, his freedom, nor his eſtate, 
therefore weakneſs alone, or a general bad character, may be a 
good cauſe for removing him. A weak man is certainly, in 
any country, very unfit for being in the King's Councils; and, 
in a popular government, a man who has incurred the general 
odium of the people, ought not to be continued in the King's 
Councils; becauſe the unpopularity of the Miniſter may, at 
leaſt, aſſect che Throne itſelf, CATE 
to their Sovereign. ». 
I muſt, therefore, deſire. your Lenkhipe to take particular 
care to diſtinguiſh between the method of proceeding againſt a a 
Miniſter by. Impeachment, by Bill of Attainder, a Bill of Pains 
and Penalties, and the method of proceeding againſt a Miniſter 
by: Addreſs only; becauſe; if you do not take eare to fix this 
diſtinction in your minds, you may expect from me what I do 
not intend- to give, and what the nature of the motion I have 
made, renders it not only unneceſſary, but unfit for me to give. 
I am to move only for an humble Addreſs to his Majeſty, that 
he would be graciouſly pleaſed to remove a Miniſter, I may ſay, 
the Miniſter, from his Councils; and therefore, it is both un- 
neceſſary and unfit for me, to charge that Miniſter with any - 
particular crime, or to acquaint your Lordſhips that I have, or 
I am. ready to produce particular proofs againſt him: if this 
were my intention, I ſhould. think it below my dignity, as a2 
Member of this Houſe, to content myſelf with moving for an 
humble Addreſs; I ſhould think it incumbent upon me directiy 
to impeach, let the conſequence be what it would. Therefore 
your Lordſhips are not to expect, that I am to accuſe any Mini- 
ſter of a particular crime, or that I am to tell you, that I am ready 
to bring proofs of what I alledge againſt him. If I can ſhew, 
that the affairs of Europe have been brought into the unlucky 
fituation in which they are at preſent, by the conduct of this 
nation; or if I can ſhew, that the diſtreſſed condition in which 
our people now are, is wholly owing to our own conduct; 
either of theſe will be an argument that muſt, that ought at 
„ N "+ + 3,07 
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leaſt, to prevail with every Lord who is convinced, that this 
Miniſter has been the principal, if not the ſole adviſer of that 
conduct. If the people be generally diſſatisfied with the con- 
duct of our public affairs, and if that general diſſatisfaction be 
wholly directed againſt any one man now in adminiſtration, as our 
government is ſtill, I hope, a popular government, it is a ſufft- 
cient cauſe for this Houſe to let his Majeſty know the character 
of his Miniſter, by an Addreſs to remove him from his Councils. 
If there be any one of his Majeſty's Miniſters that has uſurped, 
or that even is generally thought to have uſurped the ſole power 
of directing all public affairs, and recommending to all public 
poſts, honours, and employments, it is our duty, at leaſt, to 
addreſs his Majeſty to remove ſuch a Miniſter, becauſe ſuch a 
one is inconſiſtent with the conſtitution of our government. 
Upon this queſtion, my Lords, it ſignifies nothing whether 
the general character the Minifter has gained, or the miſcondu& 
he has been guilty of, has been owing to his weakneſs or his 
wickedneſs ; for either is a ſufficient cauſe for having him re- 
moved. But I muſt obſerve, that till he is removed, it cannot 
be made manifeſt by proper proofs, whether his miſconduQ, or 
his general bad character, be owing to his weakneſs or wicked- 
neſs; for artful Miniſters always act by tools, and under agents, 
who, whilſt their patron is in power, will never reveal the flagi- 
tious ſecrets committed by him to their charge : but as ſuch 
men are ſeldom faithful any longer than it is their intereſt to be 
ſo, remove the Miniſter once from the King's Councils, put it 
out of his power to reward the wicked fidelity of his aſſociates 
and-tools, and the-ſecret hiſtory of his dirty jobs will then begin 
to unfold itſelf, and may be made manifeſt by a legal proof. Sup- 
poſe the King ſhould be adviſed, by a favourite Miniſter, to keep 
up a conſtant friendſhip and alliance with the greateſt rivals and- 
moſt inveterate enemies of his country; and that he ſhould, for! 
this purpoſe, ſacrifice the intereſt, and forfeit the friendſhip of the 
moſt natural allies; whilſt the Miniſter is in power, this may 
ſeem to proceed from his weakneſs, or from the ignorance-be - 


To 
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das vf the true indeteſt of his country; bat remove ita en 


the perſam amd <olacils-of his Sovereign, and chen it may ap- 
-pear to have proceeded from, his wickednefs : it may appear 
that be ns Corrupted by the ertemnics of his country, or that be 
| knowinglyand witkedly facrificed-the intereſt of his country 0 


dme private view of bis own. If be employed any one in 


tranſacting or receiving the bribe, if he was ever ſo free in 
converſation with his friends as to unfold the motives of his 


miſconduct, or the reaſbons why he gave fuch wicked advice to 


may be induced to diſcover the ſecret, when it is fake for them 
to do ſo; but whilſt he continues ſolely to enjoy the ear of the 
Sovereign, it can never be any man's intereſt to accuſe him, it 
will always be unſafe for a private man to do ſo; becauſe the 
power of the Crown will be employed in blaſting che credit, or 
preventing the effect of his evidence; and probably in making 
the puniſhment - —R—_—_—_—_ 
ORE as 


| Barl of c Fa. 13 e 


45 e eee conglicated enden 0 
nin ene is the des ene of thking the ſenſe 
of che Committee. We have here the ſoft name of an humble 
Adureſs to the Cron propoſed, and for no other end but to 
lead Gentlemen into an approbation of the convention. But is 
chis chat full deliberate examination, which we. were with de- 


Gantes called upon to give? Is this curſory blended difquiſition 


of matzers of ſuch variety and extent, all we owe to ourſelves 
and ur country? When trade is at ſtake, it is your laſt in- 
trenchment; you muſt defend it or periſh ;' and whatever is tp 
decide, that deſerves the moſt diſtin conſiderution, and the 
moſt direct and undiſguiſed ſenſe of Parliament. But how 
are we gow proceeding? Upon an artificial miniſterial queſ- 


. 


din? Here is all the confidence, bete is the cunſeious ſenſe of 


66 to this country; to be 
vt | W 
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complieating queſtions, to be jumping ſanction and approba- 
tion, like a Commiſſary's account, to be covering and taking 
ſunktuary in the royal Name, inſtead of meeting openly, and 
ſtanding fairly the direct judgment and ſentence of een 
ö — the ſeveral articles of this Convention. 
Sir, you have been moved to vote an humble Addreſs of 
2 ks to his Majeſty for a meaſufe, which (I will appeal to 
» Geptlemen's converſation in the world) is odious throughout 
the kingdom: Such Thanks are only due to the fatal influence 
amed it, as ate due for that low, unallied condition 
M which is now made a - plea for this Convention. To 
what ark Gentlemen reduced in ſupport of it? Firſt try a little 
to defend it upon its own merits; if that is not tenable, throw 
out general terrors; the Houſe of Bourben is uniged, who 
knows the conſequence of a war? Sir, Spain knows the con- 
— ſequenee&'of a war in America; whoever gains, it muft prove 
fatal to her: She knows it, and muſt therefore avoid it; but 
ſhe knows England does not dare to make it. And what is a 
delay, which is all this magnified Convention is ſometimes | 
called to produce? Can it produce ſuch conjunctures as thoſe 
you loſt, while you were giving kingdoms to Spain, and all 
to bting her back again to that great branch of the Houſe of 
Bourbon, which is now thrown out to you with fs much 
terror? If. this union be formidable, are we to delay only till it 
becomes more formidable, by being carried farther into execu- 
tlon, and more ſtrongly cemented? But be it what it will, is 
this any longer a nation, or what is an Engliſh Parliament, if 
with more ſhips in your harbours than in all the navies of 
Europe, with above two millions of people in your American 
colonies, you will bear to hear of the expediency of receiving 
from Spain, an inſecure, unſatisfactory, difhonorable Conven- 
tion? Sir, I call it no more than it has been proved in this 
Debate; it carries fallacy. or downright ſubjection in almoſt 
every line: It you deen laid open and expoſed i in ſo many ſtrong 
Vo, 4. "ry £4.44 © I'S TIES and 
18 | | | 
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and. glaring lights; that I can pretend to add nothing to the 
conviction and indignation it has raiſed. 
Sir, as to the great national objection, the nde your 
ſhips, that favorite word, as it is called, is not omitted, indeed, 
in the Preamble to the Convention, but it ſtands there as the 
reproach of the whole, as the ſtrongeſt evidence of the fatal 
ſubmiſſion that follows: On the part of Spain, an uſurpatg,” 
an inhuman tyranny claimed and exerciſed over the Amet;can 
ſeas ; on the part of England, an un doubted right by T 
and from God and Nature, declared and aſſerted in 5 


lutions of Parliament, are referred to the diſcuſſion of Zlenipo- 
tentiaries upon one and the ſame equal foot. Sir, T ſay this 
undoubted right is to be diſcuſſed, and to be regulated, and if 
to regulate be t@-preſcribe rules (as in all conſtructions it 
is) this right is, by the expreſs words of this Convention, to 
be given up and ſacrificed; for it muſt ceaſe to be any thing, 
from the moment it is ſubmitted to limits. | 
The Court of Spain has plainly told you, (as appears by 
papers laid on the table) you' ſhall ſteer a due courſe, you ſhall 
navigate by a line to and from your plantations in America; 
if you draw near to her coaſts (though from the circumſtances 
of that navigation you are under à neceſſity of doing it) you 
ſhall be ſeized and confiſcated : if then upon theſe terms only, 
-ſhe has conſented to refer, what becomes at once of all the ſe- 
curity we are flattered with in conſequence of this reference? 
Plenipotentiaries are to regulate finally the reſpective preten- 
fions' of the two Crowns, with regard to trade and navigation 
in America; but does a man in Spain reaſon, that theſe pre- 


tenſions muſt be regulated to the ſatisfaction and honor of Eng- 


land? No, Sir; they conclude, and with reaſon, from the high 
ſpirit of their Adminiſtration, from the ſuperiority with which 
they have ſo long truſted you, that this reference muſt end, as 
it has begun, to their honor and advantage. 

But Gentlemen ſay, the Treaties ſubbſting are to be the 
. meaſure of this regulation. Sir, as to Treaties, I will take 
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part of the words of Sir William Temple, quoted by the Honor- 
able Gentleman near me, I is in vain to negotiate and make 

Treaties, if there is not dignity and rigor to enforce the obſer- 
vance of them; for under the miſconſtruction and miſinterpre- 
tation of theſe very Treaties ſubſiſting, this intolerable grievance 
has ariſen ; it has been growing upon you Treaty after Treaty, 
through twenty years of negotiation, and even under the diſ- 
cuſſion of Commiſſaries to whom it was referred. You have 
heard from Captain Vaughan at your bar, at what time theſe 
injuries and indignities were continued; as a kind of explana- 
tory comment upon the Convention Spain has thought fit to 
grant you, as another inſolent proteſt, under the validity and 
force of which ſhe has ſuffered this Convention to be proceeded 
on. We will treat with you, but we will ſearch and take your 
ſhips ; we will ſign a Convention, but we will keep your ſub- 
jets priſoners, priſoners in Old Spain; the Weſt-Indies are 
remote, Europe ſhall be witneſs how we uſe you. 

Sir, as to the interference of-an admiſſion of our right not 
to be ſearched, drawn from a reparation made for ſhips unduly 
ſeized and confiſcated, I think that argument is very inconclu- 
five. The right claimed by Spain, to ſearch our ſhips, is one 

thing, and the exceſſes admitted to have been committed, in 
conſequence of this pretended right, is another : but ſurely, 
Sir, reaſoning from inferences and implication only, is below 
the dignity of your proceedings, upon a right of this vaſt im- 
portance. What this reparation is, what ſort of compoſition 
for your loſſes, forced upon you by Spain in an inſtance that 
has come to light, where your own Commiſſaries could not in 
conſcience decide againſt your claim, has fully appeared upon 
examination; and as for the payment of the ſum ſtipulated, (all 
but ſeven and twenty thouſand pounds) it is evidently a falla- 
cious, nominal payment only. I will not attempt to enter into 
a detail of a dark, confuſed, and ſcarcely intelligible account ; 
I will only beg leave to conclude with one word upon it in the 
light of 4 ſubmiſſion, as well as of an adequate reparation. 
. | Spain 
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Spain Ripulates to pay to the Crown of England, 95,0001. by 
a preliminary proteſt of the King of Spain, the South Sea Com- 
pany is at once to pay 68,000 1. of it: If they refuſe, Spain, I 
admit, is fill to pay the 95,0001. but how does it ſtand then? 
The Afento Contract is to be ſuſpended : you are to purchaſe 
this ſum at the price of an excluſive trade, purſuant to a na- 
tional treaty, and at an immenſe debt of God knows how many 
hundred thouſand pounds, due from Spain to the South Sea 
Company. Here, Sir, is the ſubmiſſion of Spain by the pay- 
ment of a ſtipulated ſum a tax laid upon ſubjects of England, 


under the ſevereſt penalties, with the reciprocal accord of an 


Engliſh Miniſter, as a preliminary that the Convention may 
be ſigned: a condition impoſed by Spain in the moſt abſolute 

imperious manner, and received by the Miniſters of England 
in the moſt tame and abject. Can any verbal diſtinctions, ahy 
evaſions whatever, poſſibly explain away this public infamy ? 
To whom would. we diſguiſe it? To ourſelves and to the na- 
tion : I wiſh we could hide it from the eyes of every Court in 
Europe: They ſee Spain has talked to you like your Maſter, 
they ſce this arbitrary fundamental condition, and it muſt ſtand 
with diſtinction, with a pre-eminence of Roms, as a part even, 

of this Convention. 

This Convention, Sir, I think from my foul i is nothing but 
a ſtipulation for national ignominy, an illuſory expedient to 
baffle the reſentment of the nation; a truce without a ſuſpenſion 
of hoſtilities, on the part of Spain; on the part of England, a 
ſuſpenſion; as to Georgia, of the firſt law of nature, ſelf-pre- 
ſervation and ſelf-defence ; a ſurrender of the trade and rights 
of England to the mercy of Plenipotentiaries, and in this in- 
finitely higheſt and ſacred point, future ſecurity, not only in- 
adequate, but directly repugnant to the Reſolutions of Parlia- 
ment, and the gracious Promiſe from the Throne. The com- 
plaints of your deſpairing Merchants, the voice of England has 
ene it; be the guilt af it upon the head of the ad- 


viſer; 
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viſer; God forbid that this Committee ſhould ſhare the guilt 
by poder ty it! | ; 
| JOE Pitt, Bly: Minh 6; 1739- 


Auen the many endete ariſing from our happy Con- 
ſtitution, there is one that is reciprocal to King and People, 
which is a legal and regular method by which the People may 
lay their grievances, complaints, and opinions, before their 
Sovereign ; not only with regard to the meaſures he purſues, 
but alſo with regard to the perſons he employs. In abſolute 
monarchies, the People may ſuffer, they may complain; but 


though their ſufferings be public, their complaints muſt be 


private ; they muſt not ſo much as murmur againſt their King's 
Meaſures or Miniſters ; if they do, it is certain perdition to 
the few that are guilty of ſo much indiſcretion. This is a 
moſt terrible misfortune to the People in all abſolute monarchies, 
and occaſions thoſe ſevere puniſhments and cruel tortures, 
which are fo frequent in all ſuch ; but it is a misfortune to 
the abſolute Monarch, as well as to the people under his de- 
ſpotic ſway, for as he has no way of coming at the knowledge 
of the unpopularity of his Miniſters or Meaſures, he often 
goes on purſuing the ſame Meaſures, or employing the ſame 
Miniſters, till the diſcontents of his People become quite uni- 
verſal and furious; and then by a general inſurrection, he and i 
his Miniſters are involved i in one common ruin, However up- 
right his intentions may have been, however much he may 
have been impoſed on by his Miniſters, an impetuous domi- , 
neering mob can ſeldom make any difference: The defpotic 
Monarch himſelf, and ſometimes his whole family, are 
borne down by the impetuoſity of the torrent, and become a 
ſacrifice to the reſentment of an injured populace. 
In this kingdom, Sir, it can never be ſo, as long as the 
King allows Parliaments to fit regularly and freely, and the 
Members of this Houſe perform faithfully the duty they qwe 
to Me King, * Conſtituents, and their Country. As 
C 3 Members 
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People, with regard to the meaſures he purſues, and the per- 
ſons he adviſes with or employs in the executive part of our 


Members of this Houſe, Sir, we are obliged to. repreſent to - 
his Majeſty, not only the grievances, but the ſentiments of the 


Government; and therefore whilſt we fit here and do our duty, 


no general diſcontent can ariſe, without his Majeſty's being 
informed of its cauſes, and of the methods for allaying it: If we 


neglect to do. ſo, or from ſelfiſh motives abſtain, or delay 


giving his Majeſty a proper information. and advice upqn 


any ſuch occaſion, we negle& or betray, not only our duty 


Sovereign. 

This, Sir, is my opinion; this muſt be the opinion of every 
man who has a true notion of our Conſtitution ; and therefore, 
I can no longer delay making you the Motion, with which 
I ſhall conclude what I have to ſay upon this occaſion. I be- 
lieve there is not a Gentleman of this Houſe, who is not ſen- 
ſible, that both the foreign and domeſtic meaſures of our Go- 
yernment, for ſeveral years paſt, have been diſſatisfactory to a 


great majority of the nation; I may ſay to almoſt every man 


In the nation, who has not been concerned 1 in adviſing or car- 


rying them on. I believe there is not a Gentleman in this 
Houſe, if he will freely declare his ſentiments, who is not 


ſenſible, that one ſingle perſon- in Adminiſtration has not only 


been thought to be, but has actually been the chief, if not the 
ſole adviſer and promoter of all thoſe meaſures. This i is known 
without doors, as well as it is within; and therefore the diſ- 
contents: the reproaches, and even the curſes of the people, 


are all directed againſt that ſingle perſon. They complain of 


our preſent meaſures; ; «they have ſuffered by paſt meaſures ; 
they expect no redreſs; they expect no alteration, of amend- 
ment, whilſt he has a ſhare in adviſing or directing our 


future. Theſe, Sir, are the ſentiments of the People with re- 


gard to that Miniſter : Theſe ſentiments we are in honor and 
duty bound to repreſent to his s Majeſty, and the proper method 
for 


to our Country and Conſtituents, but alſo our pe to our 


— 
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for doing this, as eſtabliſhed by the Conſtitution, is to addreſs 
his Majeſty to remove him from his councils, | 

Sir, if the general diſcontent which hath ariſen againſt the 
Miniſter, were but of yeſterday, or without. any juſt or ſolid 
foundation, I ſhould expect it would ſoon blow over, and there 
fore ſhould not think it worthy the notice of Parliament; but 
it has laſted for ſo many years, was at firſt ſo well founded, 
and has every year ſince been gathering, from his conduct, ſo 
much additional ſtrength, that I have for ſeveral Seſſions ex- 
pected ſuch a Motion, as I am now to make, from ſome other 
Gentleman, more capable than I am to enforce what he pro- 
poſes : but as no Gentleman has hitherto attempted it, and as 
this is the laſt Seſſion of this Parliament, I was unwilling it 
ſhould expire without anſwering the People's expectations, 
which in this reſpect are ſo juſt, ſo well founded, and ſo agree- 
able to our Conſtitution ; therefore I hope I ſhall be excuſed 
for attempting what I- think my duty, as a Member of this 
Houſe, and as a friend to our preſent happy Eſtabliſhment, _ 

After what I have faid, Sir, I believe no Gentleman can 
miſtake the perſon I mean ; I am convinced every one ſuppoſes 
I mean the Honorable Gentleman, who fits upon the floor, 
over againſt me ; and the whole Houſe may ſee, he takes it to 
himſelf. Againſt,him, there is, I believe, as general a popu- 
lar diſcontent, as ever was againſt any Miniſter in this king- 
dom; and this diſcontent has laſted fo long, that I muſt ſay, 
his having withſtood it for ſo many years, is no great ſign of 
the freedom of our Government; for a free People neither 
will, nor can be governed by a Miniſter they hate and deſpiſe, 
As I am only to propoſe an Addreſs to remove him from his 
Majeſty's Councils, I have no occaſion to accuſe him of any 
crime: The People's being generally diflatisfied with him, and 
ſuſpicious of his conduct, is a ſufficient foundation for ſuch an 
Addreſs, and a ſufficient cauſe for his Majeſty's removing him 
from his' councils; becauſe, no Sovereign of theſe kingdems 
ought to employ a Miniſter, who is become diſagreeable to the 
| C4 generality 
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generality. of the People ; and when any Miniſter bappens to 
become fo, it is our duty to inform his Majeſty. of it, that he 
may give ſatisfaction od his People, by the en of ſuch a 
Miniſter. _ 
However, Sir, though I ſhall not at * charge this 
Miniſter with any particular crime, I muſt beg leave to examine 
a little into his conduct, in order to ſhew, that the diſcontents 
of the People are not without foundation; and if it be true, 
what was, and is till generally ſuppoſed, it muſt be allowed, 
that the methods by which he firſt advanced himſelf to the high 
offices he has ever ſince enjoyed, were ſuch as could not but be 
_ offenſive. to every honeſt man ig the nation. The making and 
unmaking the famous Bank contract; the ſcreening from con- 
dign puniſhment thoſe who, by their wicked and avaticious 
execution of the truſt repoſed in them by the South-Sea ſcheme, 
which had ruined many thouſands; the lumping of public 
juſtice, and the ſubjecting the leſs guilty to a puniſhment too 
ſevere, in order that the moſt henious offenders might eſcape 
the puniſhment they deſerved ; and the giving up to the South- 
Sea Company the ſum of ſeven millions ſterling, which they 
had obliged themſelves to pay to®the Public, a great part of 
which ſum was given to old ſtockholders, and conſequently. to 
thoſe who had never ſuffered by the ſcheme, were the ſteps by 
which he was ſuppoſed to have riſen to power, and ſuch ſteps 
could not but raiſe a general diſtaſte at his advancement, and a 
dread. of his adminiſtration. 
Thus, Sir, he entered into adminiſtration with the general 
diſapprobation of the People; and I am ſurg, his meaſures ſince | 
| have been far from reſtoring him to their love or eſteem. As 
he began, ſo bas he gone on, oppreſſing the innocent, impoſing 
upon the credulous, ſcreening the guilty, waſting the public 
treaſure, and endangering the liberties of the People. All this 
I could evince from every ſtep of his adminiſtration, from the 
beginning to this very day, but I ſhall, confine myſelf to ſome of 
the moſt. remarkable inſtances, In general, I ſhall obſerve, 
"4 that 
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that by his advice and influence, a much greater army has all 
along been kept up than was neceſſary for the ſupport of out 
Government, or conſiſtent with our Conftitution, and even 
that army often augmented without any real cauſe ; that many 
ſquadrons have been fitted out, to the great expence of the 
nation, and general diſturbance of our trade, without any juſt 
cauſe, and, I believe, without ſo-much as a deſign to employ 

them effectually, either againſt our enemies, or for the aſſiſtance 
of our allies; that every method propoſed of late years, for 
ſecuring our Conſtitution againſt our moſt dangerous enemy, 
Corruption, has been, by his means, rejected, or rendered in- 
effeQual ; whilſt, on the other hand, many penal laws have 
been paſſed, which have reduced a great number of his Ma- 
jeſty's INI os SA pane of a Miniſter and his 
Creatures. | 

That almoſt every article of public expence has been increaſed 
by the addition of new and uſeleſs Officers; and all enquiries into the 
management of any public money, either prevented or defeated ; 
that votes of credit at the end of a Seſſion of Parliament, which 
always have been thought of dangerous conſequences to our 
Conſtitution, have by him been made fo frequent, that few 
Seſſions have paſſed without one; that the expence of the Civil 
Liſt has been vaſtly increaſed fince the beginning of his Ad- 
miniſtration, though it was then much greater than it had ever 
amounted to in former times; to theſe, Sir, which are all of 
a domeſtic nature, I ſhall add, with regard to our foreign af- 
fairs, that ever ſince his advice began to be prevalent in our 
foreign affairs, the trade and particular intereſt of this nation, 
have in all treaties and negociations been neglected, the con- 
fidence of our moſt natural allies diſregarded, and the favour 
of our--moſt dangerous enemies courted ; and that to this moſt 
.unaccountable conduct, the preſent melancholy ſituation of 2 
affairs of Europe is principally to be aſeribed. 


I know, Sir, it will be objected, that as every material ſtep 
in the. late conduct of our public affairs, either at home or 


abroad, 
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abroad, has been authorized or approved of by Parliament, 


what I have ſaid muſt be looked on as a general charge againſt 
his Majeſty s Councils and our Parliament, rather than a per- 


ſonal charge againſt any one Miniſter; but this, upon a due 


conſideration, becomes the moſt heavy, and the moſt evident 
charge againſt the Miniſter I aim at. According to our Con- 


ſtitution, we can have no ſole and prime Miniſter ; we ought 
always to have ſeveral prime Miniſters or Officers of State; 
every ſuch Officer has his own proper department, and no 


Officer, ought to meddle in the affairs belonging to the depart- 


ment of another: but it is publicly known, that this Miniſter, 
having obtained a ſole influence over all our public councils, 
has not only aſſumed the ſole direction of all public affairs, but 
has got every Officer of State removed that would not follow his 
directions, even in the affairs belonging to his own proper de- 
partment. By this means he hath monopolized all the favours 


of the Crown, and engroſled the ſole diſpoſal of all Places, 


Penſions, Titles, and Ribbons, as well as of all Preferments, 


Civil, Military, or Eccleſiaſtical, 


This, Sir, is of itſelf a moſt heinous offence againſt our 
Conſtitution ;. but he has greatly aggravated the heinouſneſs of 
his crime; for, having thus monopolized all the favours of the 
Crown, he has made a blind ſubmiſſion to his direction at elec- 
tions and in Parliament, the only ground to hope for any ho- 
nours or Preferment, and the only tenure by which any Gen- 
tleman would preſerve what he had. This is ſo notoriouſly 
known, that it can ſtand in need of no proof. Have not many 


deſerving Gentlemen been diſappointed in the preferment they 
| had a juſt title to, upon the bare ſuſpicion of not being blindly 


devoted to his perſonal intereſt'? Have not ſome perſons of the 
higheſt rank and moſt illuſtrious characters been diſplaced, for 
no. other reaſon, than becauſe they diſdained to ſacrifice their 
honour and conſcience to his direction in Parliament? As no 
crime, no neglect, no miſbehaviour could ever be objected to 
them, as no other reaſons could ever be aſſigned for depriving. 

| | the 
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the Crown of their ſervice, this only could be the reaſon. 
Nay, has not this Miniſter himſelf not only confeſſed it, but 
boaſted of it? Has he not ſaid, and in this Houſe too, that he 
would be a pitiful fellow of a Miniſter, who did not diſplace _ 
Officer that oppoſed his meaſures in Parliament ? rt; 

Can any Gentleman who heard this declaration deſire a . 5 
of the Miniſter's miſconduct, or of his crimes? Was not this 
openly avowing one of the moſt heinous crimes that can be 
committed by a Miniſter in this kingdom? Was it not avow- 
ing, that he had made uſe of the favours of the Crown for ob- 
taining a corrupt Majority in both Houſes of Parliament, and 
keeping that Majority in a ſlaviſh dependance upon himſelf 
alone? Do not we all know, that even the King himſelf is not, 
by our Conſtitution, to take notice of any man's behaviour in 
Parliament, far leſs to make that behaviour a means by which 
he is to obtain, or a tenure by which he is to hold, the favour 
of the Crown? And ſhall we allow a Minifter not only to do, 
but openly to avow, what he ought to be hanged for; ſhould 
he adviſe his Sovereign to do ſo? It is by means of this crime, 
Sir, that the Miniſter I am ſpeaking of has obtained the au- 
thority or approbation of Parliament in every ſtep of his con- 
duct, and therefore that authority or approbation is ſo far from 
being an alleviation, that it is a moſt heavy aggravation of every 
wrong ſtep which he has thus got authorized or approved by 
Parliament. For this reaſon, yin conſidering any particular 
ſtep of his conduct, its being authorized or approved by Par- 
liament can have no weight in his favour, whatever it may 
have againſt him. If the ſtep was in itſelf weak or wicked, 
or if it now appears from its conſequences to have been ſo, 
its having been approved of or authorized by Parliament, muſt 
be ſuppoſed to have proceeded either from his having miſled 


the Parliament by falſe gloſſes and aſſeverations, or from his 


baving overawed a Majority by means of that crime which he 

has ines openly avowed. R 
Mr. . April « 1740. 
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As our duty to our Sovereign makes it neceſſary for us to 
return ſome fort of Addreſs by way of anſwer to his Majeſty's 
Speech from the Throne, at the opening of a Seffion, and as 
| this practice has been eftabliſhed by immemorial cuſtom, I 
ſhall be excuſed if J introduce my Motion with my ſentiments 
upon that ſurprizing turn which has been lately given to the 
affairs of Europe, by his Majeſty's wiſdom and conduct. 

In order to do this, Sir, I muft begin with obſerving, the 
diſmal proſpect we had of the affairs of Europe about eighteen 
or nineteen months ago. I think there is no maxim in politics 
more certain than this, that it is inconſiſtent with the liberties 
of Europe, to allow France to increaſe her own power, or to 
divide the power of Europe into ſo many branches, as to make 
it impoſſible for any one Prince or State, to think of oppoſing 

| Her in any of her ambitious ſchemes ; for it is very certain, 
that, as ſoon as the thoughts of Oppoſition end, thoſe of 
Dependence begin; and conſequently, if France could once 
effect this purpoſe, all the Princes and States of Europe would 
become dependent upon her; and moſt of them would, at all 
times, think of preſerving their inſignificant ſhadow of ſove- 
reignty only by being obedient to her commands, and aſſiſting 
her againſt thoſe who ſhould bravely dare to rebel. We 
mould then be in the ſame circumſtance as Europe, or, I may 
fay, the world was, when the grandeur of the Romans was 
at its greateſt height. Some of the Princes and States of Eu- 
rope, might be dignified with the deceitful title of Socii Gallici 
" Tmperii 3 but if ever any one of them ſhould ever dare to be- 
have otherwiſe than as the moſt ahje& ſlaves, even that 
empty title they would be ſtript of, and their territory would 
be converted into a province of the French empire. Our 
Royal Family, like that of Macedon, might, for ſome time, 
be left in poſſeflion of their throne ; but if any one of our fu- 
ture princes ſhould endeavour to ſhake off his dependency, 
a powerfu] invaſion would be the certain conſequence; and if 
France were the ſole miſtreſs of the Continent of Europe, or 
M0 | had 
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had it entirely at her command, our natural barrier would 


prove ineffectual: ſhe would then come up againſt us with ſuch 


a power as we could not oppoſe either by ſea or land: our Royal 
Family would be cut off; our noble and great families would 

be all carried captives into France, and Britain would, from 
8 be divided and governed by French Intendants or 


Lieutenants, as Macedonia was by away Pretors or Pro- 
conſuls. 


This conſequence was foreſeen, Sir ; this 1 all 


| Europe was ſenſible of in the laſt age: I wiſh I could fay the 


ſame of the preſent: but, by what fatality I know not, the 
preſent age ſeemed, a few months ago, to be ſtruck with ſuch 
a blindneſs as prevented their ſeeing this danger, though it was 
never more apparent. Several of the Princes of Europe, go- 
verned by a ſelſiſh private intereft, had actually joined with 
France in pulling down the Houſe of Auſtria, though that 
was the ouly power, on the Continent of Europe, that could, 
by itſelf, pretend to limit or ſet bounds to the ambitious Court 
of France. By this means the Queen of Hungary was en- 
vironed by ſuch numerous hoſtile armies, that it was impoſſible 
for her to reſiſt for any long time; and the confederacy againſt 
her was ſo powerful, that no counter-confederacy equal to it 


could be formed. This, I ſhall grant, was, in ſome meaſure, 


owing to her own unſeaſonable obſtinacy, as well as to the 
ſelfiſh views of ſome of her enemies; for however unjuſt ſhe 
might think her pretenſions, in common prudence ſhe ſhould, 
upon the death of her father, have yielded to thoſe that were 
the moſt moderate, in order to enable her to reſiſt thoſe who 
were ſo immoderate as to aim at the total overthrow of her 
Houſe, | 


'This was, Sir, from the 3 of the preſent codes 


his Majeſty's advice to her; but this prudent advice ſhe would | 


not, for a long time, give the leaſt ear to; and this not only 
united:her enemies amongſt themſelves, but increaſed the views 
and demands af each; which reduced his Majeſty to the fatal 
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neceſſity of waiting till her obſtindcy ſhould be ſoftened, and 
the eyes of ſome of her enemies be opened, by time and future 
accidents. This he was obliged to do before he could openly 
declare in her favour, or aſſiſt her in any other ſhape than by 
granting her ſums of money; but this he did with a ſteady de- 
ſign to take advantage of every accident that ſhould happen: 
and the behaviour of the French in Germany, eſpecially about 
the time of the battle of Crotzia, was ſuch as furniſhed him 
with an opportunity which he wiſely took care to lay hold of, 
and to make the beſt iſe of it he could, whereby he prevailed 
upon both the kings of Pruſſia and Poland to withdraw them- 
ſelves from the French alliance, and to make peace with the 
Queen of Hungary, upon terms which ſhe readily agreed to. 


By this prudent conduct of his Majeſty, it became now 


poſſible to form ſuch a confederacy in Europe as might, with 
fome hopes of ſucceſs, endeavour to oppoſe the ambitious de- 
ſigns of the Court of France; and to give courage to the 
other Powers of Europe to enter into ſuch a confederacy, he 
reſolved to ſend a body of his Britiſh troops to Flanders, in 
order to have a numerous army formed there; which, before 
the end of the campaign, raiſed ſuch terrors in France, 
as prevented their ſending ſufficient reinforcements to their 


troops already in Germany, and likewiſe prevented their join- 
ing the Spaniards with ſuch armies as might have overwhelmed 


the king of Sardinia, or compelled him to deſert the alliance 
he had before, by his Majeſty's interpoſition, entered into with 
the Queen of Hungary. At the fame time, proper orders 
were given to his Majeſty's Admirals in the Mediterranean, 


to prevent the Spaniards from ſending any reinforcements or 


proviſions by ſea to their army in Italy; and our ſquadron there 
was reinforced and inſtructed, ſo as to enable it to execute 
theſe orders, againſt whoſoever ould dare to abet bara Spaniards 


in any ſuch attempt. 


By theſe means, Sir, the Queen of Hinz was, before 
the end of the campaign, reſtored to the poſſeſſion of Bohemia, 
Weſtphalia 
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Weſtphalia was freed from the bend and terror of a French 
army, and the Spaniards were, during the whole campaign, 
defeated in every attempt they made againſt Italy: but there 
were two things ftill remaining to be done; which were to 


drive the French entirely out of Germany; and to eſtabliſh, 
upon a more ſolid baſis, the alliance of the King of Sar- 
dinia, in order to drive the Spaniards entirely out of Italy, for 
which purpoſe it was requiſite to obtain the hearty concurrence 


of the Dutch. Theſe things were to be the work of the next 
campaign, and therefore as early as the ſeaſon would permit, 


the army which had been formed in Flanders marched into 
Germany; ; and his Majeſty not only joined it with a conſide- 
rable body of his electoral troops, but went in perſon to com- 
mand the army, and by his valour and conduct, chiefly, the 
glorious battle of Dettingen was obtained, which compelled 
the French to evacuate Germany, and not only put the Queen 
of Hungary in poſſeſſion of all Bavaria, but opened a free paſ- 


| ſage for her armies to the Rhine; ſo that France, from being 


the invader of the dominions of others, had now enough to do 
to defend her own. 

Whilſt his Majeſty was thus triumphing over the arms of 
France in the field, he equally triumphed over her councils in 
the Cabinet; for, notwithſtanding the utmoſt efforts of France 
to the contrary, he prevailed with the Dutch to ſend a body of 
20,000 men to the aſſiſtance of the Queen of Hungary; and 
a definitive treaty of alliance was concluded at Worms, be- 
tween his Majeſty, the Queen of Hungary, and the King of 
Sardinia, by which, alliance, and aſſiſtance of that Prince was 
eſtabliſhed upon a firm baſis : and experience has already ſhewn 


the great uſe it may be of to us, in defeating the deſigns of 


our enemies the Spaniards in Italy; which will convince that 
haughty nation of its being neceſlary for them to cultivate a 
good correſpondence with Great-Britain, if they have a mind 
to be quiet in their own poſſeſſions, or to diſturb the poſſeſſions 
of any of their neighbours. 

| | Theſe 
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' Theſe great and unexpected events, Sir, have been all 
1 about by the wiſdom and vigour of his Majeſty's 
Councils, and therefore we cannot in gratitude omit taking 
notice of them upon this occaſion. I was very ſenſible, that 
there were many Gentlemen in this Houſe, who could have 
ſet them in a clearer light, and recommended them to your 
conſideration with greater energy than I can; but I knew your 
affection and duty to your Sovereign, and the luſtre of thoſe 
events, was in itſelf ſo refulgent, that I thought. it required nv 
high degree of eloquence to excite your grateful acknowledp- 
ments; therefore I ventured to undertake the taſk, and hope I 
nnen my arrogating to myſelf the honour. | 
| Honourable Edward Coke, nn. I, 1743- 
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JN the Grecian and Roman Commonwealths, their tradeſmen 

and labourers gained laurels in the field of battle by their 
courage, and returned to gain a ſubſiſtence for themſelves and 
families by their induſtry ; but when they began to keep ſtand- 
ing armies, their ſoldiers, it is true, for ſome time gained lau- 
rels in the field, but they returned to plunder, and at laſt to 
ſubdue their country; which put an end to their freedom, and 
of courſe to every thing that was praiſe- worthy amongft them, 


God forbid our fate ſhould be the ſame ! It is a miſtake to 


imagine, that our tradeſmen would be drawn away from their 
labour by breeding them up to military diſcipline ; on the con- 
| trary, they might be brought to uſe it as their diverſion, and 
then they would return with more alacrity to their uſual labour. 


In former times, our holidays, and even Sundays, were em 


ployed in the exerciſe of the long bow, and other warlike di- 
verſions; and I muſt think, that ſuch days would be better 
employed in that way, than in ſitting at an alehouſe, or loiter- 
ing in a ſkittle, or nine-pin ground: but ſuch a change of 
manners is not to be introduced without the afſiſtance of Go-' 
vernment. n 


Ae. "I Feb. 2,1 1737- 


- 


Ts CromweLrL, when he turned every Member of 
this Houſe out of doors; when he bid one of his ſoldiers 
take away our mace, that foo!'s bauble, as he called it, had 
not a much more numerous regular army than we have at pre 
ſent on foot; and though the army under King James the Se- 
cond behaved in a more honourable way, yet ſuch a behaviour 
is not much to be depended on; for I am convinced, even that 
an army would not have behaved as they did, if the diſcontent- 
ed had not had an army to repair to; or if proper meaſures 
had been taken to garble them a 74 before hand. 


| * Feb. E 1737. N 
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Brok I make my Motion for ſettling on his Royal High- 
neſes the Prince of Wales, one hundred thoufand pounds a 
year, give me leave, Sir, to i inquire into theſe ſeveral founda- 
tions: and to begin with the laſt, I ſhall ſhew, from many un- 
doubted authorities, that the Prince of Wales has always had, 
and ought to have, a ſufficient proviſion ſettled upon him, in 
fuch a manner, as to render him as independent of the Crown 
as any other ſubje& can be. To recount all the precedents 
that occur in our hiſtories and records, would take up too- 
much of your time, and therefore I ſhall take i notice of only 
the moſt remarkable. King Henry the IIId granted to his 
eldeſt ſon Edward, afterwards King Edward the Iſt, the Duchy 
of Guienne, before he was fourteen years of age; and the mo- 

ment the Prince was married, he not only confirmed his former 
Grant by a new Patent, but likewiſe granted him, and put 
him i in poſſeſſion of, the Earldom of Cheſter, the cities and 
towns of Briſtol, Stamford, and Grantham, with ſeveral 
other caſtles and manors ; * him Prince of Wales, to 
which he annexed all the conquered lands in that Principality, 
and appropriated him Licutenant-Governor of Ireland, though 
he was then but juſt turned of fourteen ; all, which was done, 
as the hiſtorians expreſs it, ut maturus ad res graviores gerendas 
expertus redderetur. By this generoſity and benevolence of the 
King towards his eldeſt ſon, that Prince was early in his youth 
_ eſtabliſhed in a ſtate of independence and grandeur ; and thoſe 
| paternal favours were afterwards fully repaid by that illuſtrious 

and heroic 'Prince, for he afterwards proved his father's chief 
and only ſuppott. Every one knows how by his conduct and 
Courage, at the battle of Eveſham, he relieved his father out of 
the hands of his enemies, and reſtored his affairs after they 
were brought into a moſt dangerous and deſperate ſtate. Nay,' 
not only the King himſelf, but the nation reaped ſignal ſervices 
from the free and independent circumſtances in which the 
King had ſo early placed his ſon. A ſtate of independency 

naturally . and exalts the mind of man; and the effects 
4 of 
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of it were moft conſpicuous in this wiſe and brave Prince, fot 


he afterwards became the gloty of England, and the terror cr 


Europe. 
The next e 1 ſhall take notice of Y thit of Edward 


the Black Prince, upon whom Edward the IIId his father; 


ſettled at different times the Earldom of Cheſter, the Duchy of 
Cornwall, the Principality of Wiles; the Duchy of Guienne, 


and the Principality of Aquitain. That wiſe and grave Prince, 
Sir, was ſo ſenſible of the reaſonableneſs of the ancient maxim of 


England, with regard to the King's eldeſt ſon, that he took care 


every future Prince of Wales ſhould have ſomething to depend on, 5 


independent of his father, from the very moment of his birth: 
for which purpoſe he ſettled; by Act of Parliament, the Duchy 
of Cornwall in ſuch à manner, that the King's eldeſt 25 
and Heir Appatent to the Crown; has ever ſince been Duke 
of Cornwall as ſoon as born, and without any new Grant from 


che King; from whietice has ariſen the cbmmon proverb, natus 


oft, non ditus; dux Cornubia. Some of the latter Grants of that 
King might, indeed, proceed from the great perſonal merit ol 


the ſonz but the firſt Grants could not proceed from. any "ſuck | 


conſideration ;* they could proceed only from his own wiſdom, 


and from the general maxim I have mentioned; for the Prince 


was not Wen three yours old, when his biber ſetle upon him 


— by Act of Parliament as "bikth-eabintloned) and he was 


but thirteen” when the Principality of Wales was ſettled upon 


him. Sobn after” that time, indeed, his perſonal merit began 
td" appear: But how came it to appear ? Its early appearance 


did appear; and cotild only proceed from his fathet's having em- 


ployed him in, and inured him to the ſtudy of weighty aſſlird, 
at an age when moſt Princes are indilftrioiſly taught to chi 
of nothing but baubles and toys. 

The ſame conduct, Sir, that wiſe King obſerved during that 
n Pres 1 * he wi coritiniafly heapitig*favoiirs 'upoik 
Ds the 
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the Prince his ſon, and che Prince was continually repaying thei 
with glorious acts of. gratitude and filial duty. When he was 
Wren, he fully repaid all former favours, by having the.chief 
ſhare of the victory obtained over the French at the famous bat- 
tle of Creſly. In the twenty-fourth, or twenty+fifth year of this 
Prince s age, the King inveſted him with the Duchy of Gui - 
| enne, which new favour he ſoon afterwards repaid by ſending 
the French King home priſoner to his father, after having taken 
him at the ever-memorable battle of Poitiers. And in 'the 
two and thirtieth year of that Prince's age, a great part of 
A France having been conquered and ſubdued by his valour; the 
Kin g his. father erected Guienne, Gaſcony, and ſeveral. other 
provinces of France, into a Principality, under the name of | 
the Principality of Aquitain, with which he inveſted the Prince 
; his ſon: this new favour the. Prince likewiſe ſoon repaid, by. 
carrying the glory of the Britiſh. arms into Spain, and replacing, 
Peter upon the Throne of Caſtile, after having defeated the 
uſurper Henry at the battle of Mara in that kingdom: for all 


which glorious victories, and many other great ſervices done 


to his native country, the nation was ſo grateful to his memory, 
that immediately after his death, or at leaſt as ſoon as their 
grief for the loſs of ſo braye a Prince would give them leave, 
the Houſe of Commons addreſſed the King to create his ſon 
8 Prince of Wales, and Duke of Cornwall, which that wiſe 
King immediately agreed to; for his grandſon being then Heir 
Apparent to the Crown, he became entitled, by the maxim 1 
have mentioned, to an independent ſettlement: but as he was 
not the King's eldeſt ſon, he had no pretence, from any for- 
mer precedent, to the Principality of Wales; and his right by. 
the late Act to the Duchy of Cornwall, was thought to be doubt- 
ful by the Lawyers of that age; the Lawyers being then, it 
ſeems, as dexterous at- ſtarting doubts and Seruples, as . 
Lawyers of the age we now live in. 

, Give me leave, Sir, to mention one other n 4 
& Prince Henry, aſterwards the Seien King Henry the Vth, 
whom 


* 
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whom his father Henry IV. in the very firſt year of his reign 
created Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, and Earl of 


Cheſter, though the Prince was then but twelve years of age; 
all which grants were recorded upon the Parliament 8 8 
in order to prevent any poſſibility of a revocation : and though 


that King was naturally of a jealous and a ſuſpicious temper, 
yet we find, during his whole reign, he was every now and 


then making new grants to the Prince his ſon, even tho? 


he was ſometimes maliciouſly made to believe the Prince was 


conſpiring againſt him. This Prince, it is true, fell into ſome 
exceſſes incident to youth and idleneſs; but, from the firſt part 


| of his life, and from his conduct after he became King, we may 


Judge that thoſe exceſſes were rather owing to his father's 


Jealouſy than to his own natural temper : for when he was but 


about ſixteen, he by his valour contributed greatly to his 
father” s victory over the rebels at Shrewſbury ; and the very 


next year, having been entruſted with the command ef his 


father's army againſt the rebels in Wales, by his conduct and 
courage, he gave them two ſignal defeats ; by which he gained 
ſo much eſteem, that the King, his father, from his own natural 


and ynhappy temper, and not from any undutiful behaviour in 


his ſon, began to grow jealous of him, and therefore never 


"afterwards employed him in any public affairs ; ſo that the ex- 


ceſſes be fell into, probably proceeded from the idleneſs of his 
life, and the activity of his genius; or, perhaps, rather from 
a deſign of removing from his father all future occaſions of 
jealouſy. This, indeed, ſeems to be confirmed, or at leaſt | 
rendered the moſt probable conjecture, by his conduct after he 
became King; for immediately upon his acceſſion, he baniſhed 
from his preſence all the companions and ſycophant upholders 
of his former debaucheries, and became one of the greateſt, 
and one of the moſt glorious Princes that ever fat upon he 


| Engliſh Throne. 


The late King James the IId, when Duke of York, and the late 


Queen Anne, when Princeſs of Denmark, were both provided 


9 WEE; for. 
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for. The Duke of York had a great ſettlement made upon 
him by Parliament, ſoon after the Reftoration, though he was but 
Preſumptive | Heir to the Crown, his brother King Charles being 
then in a capacity of having children, who would baue given 
him a more effectual excluſion than could ever be attained by 
Parliament, till his own ridiculous meaſures put it in their 
power: and the late Queen Anne, when Princeſs of Denmark, 
had alſo a great ſettlement made upon her by authority of Par- 
liament, tho' King William and Queen Mary were both then 
alive, and in a capacity of having children; ſo that the Princeſs 
| Anne, when that ſettlement Was 8 ade, was ber the Preſumptiye 
Heir to the Crown. 3 
From theſe : precedents it appears, that the maxim, of, having 
an independent proviſion ſettled upon the Preſumptiye or Appa- 
rent Heir of the Crown, i is 2 maxim that has ever been obſeryed | 


in this nation. 5 
ue Dune 2 Feb, 237 2737. 


8 2 Ceſar had as great reaſon, as any man can n have, 
to diſcourage, virtue, and reward the vicious: Julius Ceſar. tie 
ſometimes threaten men for doing their duty ; - but Julius Ceſar 
was always extremely ſhy of putting ſuch threats i in execution, 
We are told, that when be went to ſeize. upon the ſacred trea- 
ſure of Rome, and was oppoſed by Metellus, the T ribune, he 
threatened to kill Metellus; ; and at the ſane time told him, 
| Nil nonne ſeis adoleſeentule, longe mibi d iffcilius dicert, quam 
facere. This was threatening a man for doing bis duty ; but 
Ty . took care not to put his threat i in execution. 1 


A. Lytilin, Jon: 284 1726. 


T REMEMBER, a "Borg that was told of a great n of 
Charles the IId. This Gentleman, who was a true cavalier, 
fought | for the father, and was baniſhed with the ſon, whom he 
attended all the time of his exile, - Upon the reſtoration of the 
bo, F 1 he continued | All jo, follow. Nt maſten s fortune, 

but 


a v —_—_2 _W.. -*) 


King, being informed of his circumſtances, took occaſion one 


« No, no,” replies t the Gentleman, * this ſmall piece does very 
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but never minded his own; till bis continual — tens at | 


Court, his giving into all the faſhionable expences of the 
times, and the figure which his intimacy with, his Majeſty 
obliged him tõ ſupport, at laſt exhauſted every ſhilling of his 
eſtate, But ſuch was this Gentleman's modeſty, (a virtue 
you'll ſay very rarely to be met with in the favourite of a Mo- 
narch) that he never made one ſolicitation in his own behalf, 
though he had many opportunities of doing it. At laſt the 


day, as the Gentleman was ſoliciting a poſt for one of his 
friends, to tell him, Sir, you have been a very faithful and a very 
e conſtant ſervant to me; [I have had very great ſatisfaction in 


« your company, without your being a ſhilling the better for 


6 F me, though ] I am perſuaded your eſtate has ſuffered conſider- 


4 ably i in my ſervice. As you axe a man of ſenſe, and fit for 


« buſineſs, why do you not aſk for ſomething for yourſelf??? 
The Gentleman made no other return to his Majeſty at that 


time, but a profgund acknowledgment of the honour he had 


received, by! his Majeſty's being ſo. mindful of bim ; but ſome 
time after, being al alone with the King, Pray, Sir,” ſays 
by to his Majeſty, * be ſo good as to lend me half a crown.” 

alf a crown!“ anſwers the King, © what do you mean? 
6 if you have occaſion for a larger ſum you may have it.” 


: well to begin with; for I have often obſerved, that once put 
< you in the way of giving, it is eaſy to N you in it, and 


« then you do not care how much you give. . 


There i is ſomething i in this pretty applicable to our guanting 
money for the public ſervice. . The ſum, Sir, originally aſked 


for, and granted, is but ſmall, and makes no great figure, per- 
| haps, in the public accounts ; but an accumulation of that 
ſum from time to time, obtained when we were in a giving 


humour, makes at length, a moſt enormous article. 4 
Sir Thomas Mon, Jon. 28, 1738. 
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Ir was a. maxim with Julius Cæſar, never to venture even 2 
battle, if the diſadvantages that might enſue from a defeat 
appeared to be greater than any advantages he could expect 


from a victory; ; and in Africa, we are told, that he 'bore with 


many inſults and indignities, from the adverſe army, only be- 


cauſe by alittle patience, he had reaſon to expect being able to 
obtain a victory with leſs blood-ſhed ; and' in reſolving upon 
. or war, the ſame maxim ought to be obſerved. 


Horace hap v4 i "Fan. 28, 1788s. 


Born the circumſtances of Farah: wn the clearance 
of Spain, are now, my Lords, very different from what they 
were in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, or in the time of Oliver 
Cromwell. In Queen Elizabeth's reign, Spain was the only 
formidable power in Europe, and we had as much reaſon as 
any other of her neighbours to endeavour to reduce her power. 
For this prurpoſe, Queen Elizabeth took the wiſeſt courſe that 


could be taken, -by encouraging and ſupporting the Civil War 
in the Netherlands; by which means, ſhe at laſt enabled the 


Seven United Provinces to throw off the yoke: of Spain; and 


the whole power of Spain- being applied towards ſupporting 


their dominion over the Netherlands, they could. neither ſpare | 
money for fortifying their. ſettlements. in America, nor could 


they ſend any regular troops thither for defending them; ſo 


that even our private adventurers had great ſucceſs, and often 
got rich booties by privateering, and by incurſions upon thoſe 
ſettlements ; {or, as there was no good correſpondence between 


* rance and Spain, and an open war between Spain and Hol- 
land, the Spaniards could not make uſe of either French or | 


Dutch. veſſels, for carrying on their trade with their ſettlements 
in America; and beſides, as the French were then involyed in 
civil wars, they durſt not venture to diſoblige England, by 
aſſiſting Spain, either openly or by underhand dealings, 2 
In Oliver Cromwell's time, my Lords, we know that the 
e were engaged in a beavy v war with France, which 

. VV rendered 
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rendered them unable to provide for the ſecurity of their trade 
and poſſeſſions in America; and though, by our taking 
with France in that war, we got the iſland of Jamaica, which 
was a valuable acquiſition, yet I muſt think, it would have beer 
lucky for this nation, if Oliver had joined with France againſt 
; Spain; for it was his fatal union with France, that laid the 
foundation of the exceſſive power of that kingdom, which has 
ſince coſt. this nation ſo much blood, and ſo many millions of 
money. And now, my Lords, with regard to both theſe wars, 
I muſt obſerve, that notwithſtanding our great ſucceſſes againſt 
Spain, in Oliver's time, that nation was not eaſily, or ſoon 
reduced to comply with ſuch terms as we thought reaſonable, 
for both Queen Elizabeth and Oliver Cromwell left the war to 
be e an end to WY their ſucceſſors, : 

| 4 Hervey, Feb. 22, 1738. 


8 nation in Europe is proud of ſeeing the younger 
children of their Royal F amily make a figure in the world, 
The proviſion which his Majeſty has been pleaſed to make, is 
but very moderate.” Twenty - ſour thouſand pounds a year, can : 
neverbe thought too much to the four Princeſſes ; and 15,0001. 
per annum is leſs, I believe, ti:an any ſecond ſon of the Royal 
Family ever had before: the younger brother of Charles the IId 
had 10,0001. ſettled upon him; and the ſmall allowance to the 
Duke, mentioned in this Bill, is a proof of his Majeſty's mo- 
deration, and that he has the good of his kingdom, and _ 
eaſe of his I. always firſt in his thoughts. 

| F Lord Delawar, Feb. 22, 1739- 

Ar the time of the "Je 8 al the Dutch provided a ſqua-. 
dron of fifty men of war, and tranſports for 14, ooo men, of 
which a great number was cavalry, in three months time, for 
accompanying the Prince of Orange to England. I fay, my. 
Lords, in three months time; for it was in July that the firſt- 
Reſolution was taken to afliſt the Prince of Orange, and 
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the States-Getivral prepared ſuck? ati expedition, kt bon after 
me beginning of October, a fitet of 56 meti of war, 25 fri- 
gates, 25 fire-ſhips, and meer 400 tranſports, With an 155 of 
105000 favty and 4000 horſe, were ready to fal, and aQually 
He fi] hn the rech of that mont. 

| | Litd Eur, Nu Now, 18, 1740; 


If _ we Nr return to 5 the « caily, my Lords, and 


©, „ H;,E Xt 


Ws man of common ſenſe laugh ub to fe6ri ? Docs tot 444 
one know, that the beſt way to prevent an invaſion is to in- 
vadde? Did not the Romans ſend $:ipis to inyade the Cartha- 
ginians, at the very time that Hannibal Was in Itaty, aid almoſt 
at their gates? But the caſe wich us is ſtill ſtronger ; we could 
eaſily have invaded the enemy when and where we pleaſed ; 
whereas it was difficult and dany 0 for 
them to inhvade us at any time, or in any plate. To pretend 
chat we miſt always keep a mercenaty atmy of 30,600 men in 
Britain and Ireland, for ſupporting our goverinancny againſt an 
invaſion! with 4 or 5000, muſt be ridiculous; of it "muſt be a 
vety'badcomhplitnent upon the iluftrious' ami) no upon the 
Throne z becaufe, it is ſuppofing that they” have few or no 
friends in the nation, but thoſe they keep in dally pay. And to 
ſay that a' common ſoldier, who has no pfoperty, who has 
neither ar nor focus, ill fight againſt a foreign invader with 
more courage and reſolutiori than thöſe that fight” pro aris & 
fecit, is; I am ſure, a very unjuſt reflection upon all the Gen- 
tlemen and all the men of ſubſtance in the kingdom. 

| W Lord Camiri Mo. 18, 1740. 


I Know, my Lor, I do not ſpeak properly, when in talking 
of what happenet*in' King Charles the Ift's 1 time, J make uſe 
of the term Cabinet Council; becauſe it is a tetini of much later 
date; for in thoſe days, befides this W the King had no 


other 
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other Council, but that which we ſtill call the Privy Council, 
and of that Council there was always a Committee appointed to 
conſider and take care of foreign affairs; but the Reſolutions 
of that Committee were not carried into execution, till they 
were approved of by the Privy Council: In that Council there 
then ſat ſeveral great Officers, ſuch as the Lord High Trea- 
ſurer, the Lord High Admiral, and others, who by their birth 
and quality, as well as by the i importance of the poſts they en- 
joyed, added. weight and dignity to the Council of which they 
Were Members.; but theſe high offices are now ſplit into-Com- 


F miſſions, and. ſometimes granted to men who have neither 


birth, quality, nor character; which is not done for tlie ſake of 
diſpatching buſineſs (for every one knows, the whole buſineſs 
of the nation, or office, is now cbiefly directed by one, in the 


ſame manner it was formerly) but for the fake of multiplying 


ſalaries and: gaining votes. This has very much derogated 
from the honor of that Aſſembly, and is, I believe, the chief 


cauſe of their power being now almoſt entirely uſurped and 


exerciſed by what is called the Cabinet Council; but even what 
we now call the Cabinet Council, has not always the power 
and influence they ſeem to have; for when any one Miniſter 
happens to get the ſole direction of all public affairs, tie other 
Members of the Cabinet Council, or at leaſt the majority of 
them, ſerve only to give a ſort of authority to Rn Minifter 
has been 1 to reſolve on. 


| Duke of Argyle, Dec. 955 17400 


Ix. Queen. Elizabeth's time, though the 0 Spain 
began in 1585, and laſted till that Queen's death in 1603, 
which was ſeventeen years, yet in all that time there were but 
three or four expeditions of conſequence undertaken againſt the 
enemy, either in Spain, or in the Indies; and though the pri- 
vate adventurers got ſometimes a rich booty, yet the nation 
never reaped an advantage, nor kept poſſeſſion of any one place ; 
w bad the good fortune to take. — in Oliver CromoelPs 
| time, 
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time, though the war againſt Spain began in 1654, and con- 
tinued till his death in 1658, yet no one expedition was under- 
taken, or, I believe, ſo much as thought of, againſt any one 
of the dominions of Spain, except that one expedition by which 
| de wur begun, and «a which we got and kept the Iſland of 
Jamaica, Thy! 

N 1 11 "Ne an Ghancelbr, Dec. 8, 740. 


My Te 1 muſt think it very unlucky in any one, that 
argues in favor of our conduct in the preſent war, to mention 

Queen Elizabeth or Oliver Cromwell; both of them began war 
againſt Spain in a very different manner from what we have 
now done. Queen Elizabeth began the war, by ſending an 
army into the Low Countries, to aſſiſt them in throwing off the 
yoke of Spain; at the ſame time ſhe ſent a ſquadron, with land 
forces on board, to the Weſt-Indies, not with ſimple or am- 
biguous orders for making repriſals, but expreſs orders to attack 
the Spaniſb ſettlements; and accordingly they took and plun- 
dered St. Jago, one of the Cape Verd iſlands, as alſo moſt part 
of the iſland of St. Domingo, the town of Carthagena, and the 
towns of St. Antonio and §t. Helena in Florida. The very next 
year after the return of this fleet, ſhe ſent another under the 
ſame Admiral, Drake, to the coaſt of Spain, which did not lie 
to be ſtared at off of any of their ports, but entered the harbour 
of Cadiz and the river of Liſbon, and burnt a great number of 
ſhips: and though the Admiral had no land forces on board, 
yet he landed at ſeveral places upon the coaſt of Spain, and 
ravaged the whole country round. At the ſame time ſhe ſent 
Cavendiſh to the South-Szas, where he ravaged the whole coaſt' 
of Chili and Peru, and returned to England with a booty vaſt] y 
rich. The year following was the year of the Spaniſh Armada, 
the fate of which I need not relate. The next year, with the 
aſſiſtance of ſome private adventurers, ſhe ſent a fleet and army 
againſt Spain itſelf, where they landed at ſeveral places, beat an 
army tat: was ſent. l them, and — have 121 a great 
booty, 
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booty; if they had not amuſed themſelves with reſtoring the 
dethroned King of Portugal. The four or five years next fol- 
lowing, that great Queen was chiefly employed in aibſting 
Henry the IVth of France againſt the Spaniards and his own 
rebellious ſubjects; and in the year 1 596, a new fleet and army 
was ſent againſt Spain under the Earl of Eſſex, who took the 
city of Cadiz, burnt or took all the ſhips in the harbour, and 

after having done the Spaniards an infinite deal of ſervice; re- 
turned to England with a moſt inconſiderable booty ; 
| Beſides theſe, my Lord, there were ſeveral other dls 
of leſs note undertaken againſt Spain in that reign; and if we 
did not, in that time, keep poſſeſſion of any of the places we 
took from the enemy in the Weſt-Indies, it was becauſe we 
did not then ſo much know the value of ſettlements in that part 
of the world. But if Queen Elizabeth did not puſh the war 
againſt Spain with ſo much vigor as ſhe might have done, there 
were two reaſons for it, which do not now ſubſiſt. In the firſt 
place, our trade, which was then in its infancy, ſuffered but 
very little by the war, and we were yearly getting great riches 
by plundering the enemy at ſea or land; and in the next place, 
that gracious Queen was extremely ſhy of loading her ſubjects 
with any new taxes, or putting the public to any expence. 
When ſhe found herſelf under no neceſſity to ſend out forces to 
attack the enemy, or aſſiſt her allies, ſne kept no army or 
ſquadron at home, to be a burden and oppreſſion upon her own 
ſubjects. She raiſed no armies, nor fitted out any ſquadrons, 
but. when ſhe had immediate occaſion for them, or was in 
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. imminent danger; and as ſoon as the ſervice, or the danger was 
; over, ſhe diſmiſſed her armies, and paid off her ſquadrons : I | 

y wiſh I could ſay, we had held the ſame conduct ever ſince, or - | 

* that we now held ſuch a conduct. | 

as With regard to Oliver Cromwell, it is well n he began 

'y his war with Spain by the conqueſt of Jamaica, which has ſince 5 

* brought in ſo many millions ſterling to England; and if it had 

at ren * a miſtake in his General, he would probably have 


"= begun 
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begun, it with the conqueſt of St. Domingo, which wobl best 
been an acquiſition of much greater conſequence to this kingdom: 
If. he did not ſecond bis blow in the Weſt- Indies; it was be- 
cCauſe he engaged with the French in their war againſt the Spa- 
niards in the Netherlands, by which he got poſſeſſion of the im- 
portant city and port of Dunkirk ; and he died in little more than 
two months after he had made this new and important acqui- 
ſition, which we might to this day have had in our poſſeſſion, 
if the Parliament, upon the Reſtoration, * 
| eee it to the Crown. of England. 


Earl of Chefterfield, Dec. 8, 1940. 


«Nani caſe of th the Fall of Briſtol 3 in King Charles the Firſt's 
time, may ſhow how dangerous it is to accuſe a favorite Mi- 
niſter, whilſt he is in the zenith of his power and intereſt at 
Court. Nothing could be more juſt than the accuſation brought 
by that Earl againſt the Duke of Buckingham, yet it produced 
an accuſation. againſt that Earl, in which the King himſelf was 
the accuſer, and his Attorney General the proſecutor. This? 
was a moſt: terrible ſituation vhich that noble Eatl was brought 
into by his fidelity to his conntry; and his own honor; and if 
the power of the Crown had been in the ſame condition it is 
now, notwithſtanding the heinouſneſs of his charge againſt the 
Miniſter, notwithſtanding his full and well- vouched deſfente as 
to the charge exhibited againſt him, he might, probably, have 
fallen a ſacriſice to the reſentment of that favorite Miniſter. 

| Earl f POR Feb. 17, "_ | 


tt regret I bvse that almoſt every Seſſion 50. 
dudes ſomething new, in diminution of the Liberties, or defo- 
gatory to the Conſtitution of this kingdom. In former times: 
tue Grant of a Supply often food a long Debate in this Houſe, 
and was ſometimes abſolutely refuſed ; now it is always granted 
ae convuiicenn; | The Mak-Tax was never introddce@ at 
towards the latter end of King William's reign; and was at 

4 \ firſt 
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firſt moſh ſirenuouſly oppoſed: Nay, even during the war in 


Queen Anne's time, um ede dere ent ann lephed on 


tyrers of this kingdom, that no man 3 any Miniſter 
2 have the aſſurance to propoſe. renewing or continuing it, 

after the war was over. The Mutiny Bill was at fr thought to 
be a moſt dangerous innovation, and was therefore moſt vio- 
lently oppoſed, eſpecially in time of peace; but it is nov / become 


fo familiar to us, that we pals, it regularly every year, without 
the leaſt oppoſition, as if a Standing Army and a Mutiny Act 


were two. things abſolutely negeſſary fer the ſubſiſtence: of our 


Conſtitution. Not many years.ago, the Members of this Houſe, 
whep aſſembled, looked upon themſelves as the grand. Inqueſt 
of the Nation, ang therefore thought. themſelyes,in.duty, bound 
to inquire into every, grievance, and complaint, without any 
other foundation than a public rumgur ; but now every Mo- 
tion, that tends. to , ap, inquiry, into any complaint, is rejected; 
or if any ſi ſuch | inquiry be ſet on foot, it is committed to thoſe 
who are theroſclves ſuſpected of being the original and chief 
cauſe of, the complaint. 

Fhus, Sir, we have fox ſeveral years gone on At 
1 am afraid, to the confines of ſlavery; and in this Seſſion, we 
have made a new and a very. extraordinary, ſtep. Till. this. 
Seſfion we have always thought, that every Member of this 
Houſe had a right to vote for a Call of the. Houſe, We. are. 


fellow-labourers for the public good: we are all joint-guardians: 


of the Liberties of our Country, and eyery Member has a right 
to init upon it, that his companion ſhould attend and beat an 
equal . of the burden, or at leaſt a ſhare proportionable to 
his ſtrength and capacity. But i in, this Seſſion, Sir, wWe have 
ſeen a Motion for a Call rejected, though that Motion, was the 
firſt of the kind that had been made, though it was ſupported. 


by firong r reaſons, and though it was deſired by near, one half 


of thoſe that were then preſent. This. ] muſt look on as a moſt· 


dangerous innovation ; for when we degin to encroach upon, 
3 a or 
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or derogate from our 'own Rights, no man can tel You t 5 


it may go. I do not know, but I may live to ſet the Queſtion 


put upon a Gentleman's riſing up to ſpeak, whether he ſhall 
have leave"'to ſpeak? And if ever ſuch a Queſtion ſhould be 
put, I ſhall not in the leaſt doubt of its being carried in the 
negative, in caſe there ſhould be a ſuſpicion” of the Gentle- 
man's intending to utter things difagreeable to thoſe that may 
Furrer che direction of the Majorities of this Houſe. 

90915 a re it 255 Jan, 29, I 739 


2 


1 8 MUST be een mp the attendance of ſuch Gen- 


tlemen in this Houſe; I am far from finding fault with any 
of thoſe Gentlemen that have returned; I think they have 
done their duty in doing ſo; but I cannot help comparing them 
to the preſent King of Spain He, ſome years ago, reſigned 
his Crown, out of a pet, and, I think, it was a religious or 
conſcientious pet too. I wiſh they had held him at his word, 
and never allowed him to reſume, as they might and ought to 
have done; for his ſecond ſon, now Prince of Aſturias, was 


the natural ſucceſſor to his eldeſt, who died King of Spain. 


But they allowed him to reſume his Crown, and we know 
what diſturbances he has fince bred in Europe. If the Gen- 
tlemen who left their Seats laſt Seffion, had been taken at their 
word; if we had ordered their Seats to be filled up by new 
Elections, they could have complained of no injuſtice : 70 
we have this Seſſion allowed ſuch of them as have returned, to 
reſume their Seats. In this, we have ſhewn ourſelves to 8 as 
indulgent as the ſubjects of the King of Spain; and I hope 


- © they will take care not to make ſuch an uſe of the indulgence 


they have met with, as his Catholic Majeſty has done. They 
have hitherto ſhewn, that they do not incline to do; but, if 
we ſhould call in thoſe that, for aught we know, are Aill ina 
bad humour, I do not know what may happen. Evil company, 
N fay, 1 rn; manners. ihe is a dangerous experi- 


ment, 
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ment, to mingle the infected with thoſe that are but juſt. re- 
| covered. For ** reaſon I was againſt, the Call. | 

S meg n i Feher Tracey, Ef; Jan. 25 1735. 


"No Legillator ever r founded a free Government, but avoided 


7 


Commonwealth muſt certainly be ſhi pwrecked, as 5 the Iſraelites, 


Athenians, Corinthians, Achaians, Lacedemonians, _Thebans, 


Samnites, and Romans; z none. of which nations, whilſt they 
kept their liberty, were ever known to maintain any ſoldier in 
conſtant pay within their cities, or ever ſuffered any of their 
ſubjects to make war their profeſſion ; well knowing, that the 
ſword and ſovereignty always march hand i inhand;.and therefore 
they. trained their own citizens, and territories about them, per- 
petually in arms; and their. whole Commonwealths, by this 
means, became ſo many formed militias: a general exerciſe of 
the beſt of their people in the uſe of arms, was the only bul- 


wark of their liberties, and was reckoned the. ſureſt way to 


preſerve them both at. home and abroad, the people being ſe- 
cured thereby as well againſt the domeſtic affronts of any of 
their own citizens, as againſt the foreign invaſions of ambitious 
and unruly neighbours. Their arms were never lodged in 
the hands of any who bad not an intereſt in preſerving the 
public peace, who fought. pro aris & facis, and thought them- 
ſelves ſufficiently, paid by repelling - invaders, that they might 
with freedom return to their own affairs. In thoſe days there 
was no difference between the citizen, the ſoldier, and the 
huſbandman; ; for all promiſcuouſly took arms when the public 
afety required, it, and afterwards laid them doun wich more 
alacrity than they, took them up: ſo that we find : among the 
Romans, the braveſt and greateſt of their Generals came from 


the plough, contentedly returning when the work was over, 


and never demanding their triumphs, till they had laid down 


their commands, and reduced themſelves to the ſtate of pri- x 


vate men. Nor do we find this famous Commonwealth ever 
VoI. I. | E | permitted 


\ 
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permitted a Uiſpoſition of their arms in any other hands, till 

their Empire inereaſing, neceflity conſtrained them to etect a 
conſtant ſtipendiary ſoldiery abroad in foreign parts, either for 
the holding or winning of provinces. Then luxury increaſing 
with dominion, the ftri& rule and diſcipline of freedom ſoon 
abated, and forces were kept up at home; which ſoon proved 
of ſuch dangerous conſequence, that the people were forced 
to make a law to employ them at a convenient diſtance: which 
was, that if any General marched over the river Rubicon, he 
: ſhould be declared a public e enemy. And i in the paſſage of that 
river, the following inſcription ' was erected, Imperator froe 
mules, foe tyrannus armatus guiſquis Mito; vexillum armague de- 
| ponito, nec citra hunc amnem trajicito. And this made Cæſar, 
| when he had preſumed to paſs'this river, to think of nothing 
bur the preflin g on to the total oppreſſion of that glorious 

npire. | 
| A. Hutchiſon Feb. 12, 1740. 


. it is a new docttine i in this nation, and abſolutely" i in- 
conliſtent With our Conſtikution, to tell us, that his Majeſty 
may, and ought, in the diſpoſal of offices arid favours, to con- 
fider Gentlemen' 5 behaviour i in this Houſe, Let his Majeſty 
be never ſo well convinced of the wiſdom and uprightneſs of 
bis meaſures, he ought | not to take the leaſt notice of what is 
Taid or done by any particular man in this Houſe. He ls a 
traitor to our Conſtitution. that adviſes his Majeſty to do ſo; 
and if reports are carried to his Majeſty, with regard to the 
behaviour of any particular Member of Parliament in this 

Houſe, or at any 7 Election, he > Gught to do with” them, as it is 
mid "King Willim did with the Papers of a Plot he had dif- 
Covered, By peruſing one of them, he found reaſon to ſuſ- 

ſome of is Courtiers had been concerned; ' whereupon he 
threw them all into the flames, that they might not furniſh 
kim with Tolpicions againſt thoſe be Took 60 de his friends. 


1 | The 
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The ſame Monarch ſhewed another inſtance of his generolity, 


and of his regard for our Conſtitution, A poſt in the army 


having fallen vacant, the Gentleman who had the next right to 
it, happened to be a Member of this Houſe, and one that had 


oppoſed the Court, which few Officers do now-a-days; the 
Miniſters, as uſual, were againſt his preferment, becauſe he 
had oppoſed the King's Meaſures in Parliament; but the King 


told them, he had always behaved well as an Officer, and he 
had nothing to do with his behaviour in Parliament. 
Honourable Edward Digby, March 23, 1741. 


WHATEVER notion ſome Gentlemen may have of abſolute 


power, Sir, it has been thought neceſſary in all countries for 
preſerving ſubordination and diſcipline in an army. In the 
Roman Commonwealth, from its very firſt original, the Ge- 
. nerals of their armies had a moſt abſolute and unlimited power 


over every Officer and Soldier in the army. They could not 
only prefer and reduce, but puniſh even with death itſelf, by 


their ſole authority, and without the ſentence of any Court 


Martial. The ſtory of Manlius, who put his own ſon to 
death, for fighting the enemy againſt his orders, is ſo well 
known, that I need not put Gentlemen in mind of it. Not 


only particular men, but whole armies, were among the Ro- 


mans ſubject to be puniſhed by the ſole and abſolute power of 
their General; for we read that Appius, in the very infancy of 


that Commonwealth, cauſed every tenth man in the army to 


be whipped for flying from the enemy; beſides puniſhing, ſome 
of the Officers with death. And, I believe, there is now no 


country in the world, where their armies enjoy ſo much free 5 


dom, or ſo much ſecurity againſt being oppreſſed by their 


eee both the Officers and Soldiers of our Britiſh | 


armies $ enjoy. 
| Colonel CGomway, Feb. 75 1750. So 
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Tux old Nabob Meer Faffer, if ever Muſſulman' had a 
friendſhip for a Chriſtian, had a friendſhip for me. When 
the news of my appointment reached Bengal, he immediately 
quitted Mu adavad; came down to Calcutta; impatiently 
waited my arrival ſix weeks; fell ill; returned to his Capital, 
and died! Two or three days before his death, in the preſence 


of his wife, and in the preſence of his Miniſter, he ſaid to his 


ſon and ſucceſſor, © Whatever you think proper to give to Lord 
Clive on your own account, the means are in your power: 
But as a. teſtimony, of my affection for him, I defire you will 
pay to him, as a legacy from me, five lacks of rupees.” I muſt 
obſerve, |; that the Nabob's death happened whilſt I was on my 
voyage, and ſome months before my arrival in Bengal. The 
principal. and intereſt amounted to near ſeventy thouſand pounds. 
The whole of the money, added to about forty thoufand pounds 
more, which I prevailed on the Nabob to beſtow, is eſtabliſhed 
for a Military Fund, in ſupport of Officers, and Soldiers who 
may be invalided in any Part: of, 1 and 1 in 2 881 of 
their widows. * - 

+ oY 50 | Land Give March von. . 


'IF Scklimen will FRY the Record in. the Toney they 
will find that the town of Calais in France, when it belonged 
to the Imperial Crown of theſe Realms, was not taxed till it 
ſent Repreſentatives to Parliament. Two Burgeſſes from Ca- 
lais actually Tat and voted in this Houſe. Then, and not till 
then, was Calais taxed. The Writ out of Chancery, and 
the Return to it, in the reign of Edward the VIth, with the 
names of the Burgeſſes, are Mill extant. 1 a wave them 

ora A! mn rn. 0 | 
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Fug Aa of the meaſures of ſupporting wow ſanding 
armies, to enforce the ſovereignty over their provinces, (an 
| alluring motive) has ſubjugated them all in their turns, and ex- 
tinguiſhed 
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tinguiſtied their conſtitutional proviſions and barriers againſt 
To paſs over the leſſer States, not only Marius, and Sylla, 
and; Czſar, but Auguſtus and Tiberius, thoſe able tyrants, 
who ſyſtematically ruined the Roman Empire and her liberties, 
atchieved it by troops raiſed to maintain the Roman Sovereignty - 
over their provinces. They did, indeed, ſubdue thoſe pro- 
vinces; and their project reached till farther than they ex- 
pected; for it ſtopped not till the Military Power, eſtabliſhed 
by them for that end, overturned the Imperial Power itſelf, — 
In leſs than fifty years from the death of Auguſtus, thoſe armies 
raiſed to keep the provinces in awe, had no leſs than three 
Emperors. on foot at the ſame time; and thenceforward the 
Military Power diſpoſe of the Empire, and gave to whom it 
pleaſed the throne of the Czſars. Whoever will calmly ex- 
amine thoſe precedents, it is impoſſible but they muſt be con- 
vinced, that the like cauſes muſt have ſimilar effects. Op- 
preſſed by an overgrown army, the Liberty of America, and 
Ireland, (for that ſtands next in the miniſterial plan) and after- 
- wards that of Great-Britain, will follow of courſe ;—the 
Monſter of Deſpotiſm will only grant even to the latter the 
favour intended for Ulyſes, that of being laſt devoured. | 

. Lord Irnbam, Feb. 6, 177 5s 


Tux cruel and. perſecuting means devifed for enforcing our 
meaſures againſt America, exactly reſemble the mode adopted 
by Marfal Rozen, King James the Second's French General 
in Ireland, in order to reduce the rebellious citizens, and other 
defenders of Londonderry. They, brave men, as the Ameri- 
cans are now, were ſtyled traitors and rebels; and they, as 
well as our rebellious ſubjects in America, were to be ſtarved 
into compliance; that is, the means employed were to be juſ- 
tied by the goodneſs of the cauſe. An order was ſent by 
Rozen, obliging the garriſon- of Derry to ſubmit ; which was 
to colle the wives, children, and aged parents of the. gar- 
E 3 riſon, 
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_ periſh in the preſence of their parents, huſbands, and other 
relations; and if they offered to return, to fire on them, and 


the innocent and unoffending to their liberty. 


| ſtitutional Freedom. 


| Succeſſion, at the commencement of the twelfth century, 


me Norman Invaſion, reſtore the Government as in the days 


| King John, it was judged expedient, no longer to truſt to 


riſon, to drive them under the walls of the town, there to 


maſſacre them. But weak, - infatuated, and bigoted as that 
Prince was, his heart revolted at ſuch a horrid expedient of 
ſubduing his enemies ; for as ſoon as it reached his knowledge, 
he immediately countermanded the barbarous order, * left 


Marguis of Rockingham, March 16, 1775. 


Or thirty-three Soyereigns of England, ſince William the 
Conqueror, thirteen only have aſcended the Throne by divine 
hereditary Right ; the ret owe their Royalty to the zeal and 
vigour of the People of England, in the maintenance of Con- 


Tue Will of the People, fuperſeding an hereditary Claim to 


placed Henry the It on the Throne of this Kingdom, with 
condition that he would abrogate the vigorous laws made ſince 


of Edward t the Conſeſſor, and aboliſh all unjuſt and _— 
Taxes. 

King Stephen obtained the Crown, and Henry the 11d 
kept it, on the ſame expreſs terms: yet, Sir, in the days of 


mere oral declarations, which State chicane and ſophiſtry had 
of late years occaſionally explained away, but to.compel that 
Prince ſolemnly to regiſter an affirmance of the antient Rights 
of the People in a formal manner; and this neceſſary work 
was accompliſhed by the Congreſs at Runnemede, in the year 
1115: an Aſſembly which ought never to be ſpoken of by 
the Repreſentatives of the Commons of _—— but with the 
profoundeſt veneration. 
An honourable and learned Member over the way /mention- 
<8 a few evenings ago, the introduction of foreign troops 
into 
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into this Iſland in the Reign of Henry the IIId, as a precedent 
to warrant the preſent ſtretch of Regal Prerogative i in the 
caſe of the Hanoverian Mercenaries: as that Member is not 
now in the Houſe, I ſhall be more conciſe in treating of the 
events he alluded to, than I otherwiſe intended. Sir, in the 
Reign of Henry the IIId, (about the year 1233) the Barons, 
_ Clergy, and Freeholders, refuſed two diſtin& Summonſes to 
Parliament ; and underſtanding that the King, as Earl of 
Paiftou, had landed ſome of his Continental Troops in the 
weſtern ports of England, with a defi ign to ſtrengthen a moſt 
odious and arbitrary ſet of Miniſters, they aſſembled in a Con- 
vention, or Congreſs, from whence they diſpatched Deputies to 
King Henry; declaring, that if he did not immediately ſend 
back thoſe Poictouvians, and remove from his Perſon and 
Councils evil adviſers, they would place on the Throne A 
Prince who ſhould better obſerve the Laws of the Land.—Sir, - 
the King not only hearkened to that Congreſs, but ſhortly af- 
ter complied with every article of their demands, and pub- 
lickly notified his reformation. Now, Sir, what are we to 
call that Aſſembly which dethroned Edward the IId, when the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury preached a ſermon on this text, 
| The voice of the People 1 is the voice of God. And when a learned 
Judge, in the character of Procurator for the maſs of the 
Freemen, ſurrendered the homage and fealty of the People of 
England, alledging that the original compaR, through which 
they were bound to Allegiance, was diſſolved, by the uſe and 

aggrandizement of ill Counſellors ; by the Adminiſtration of | 
Government, which agreed not with the ancient Laws of the 
Land, and by a total diſregard to the advice and ſupplications 
of his Majeſty's faithful but afflicted ſubjects. Richard the 
114 (like the unhappy Edward) fell a victim to deſpotie ob- 
ſtinacy and favouritiſm : and to this King, in the ſame man- 
ner, (vas ſurrendered, by Commiſſioners (or Proctors) the al- 
legiance of his ſubjects; and a Prince of the Houſe of Lan- 
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line) was invited over from baniſhment,” and elected by the 
People to the Throne. But, Sir, before I diſmiſs this Reign, 
it may be proper. to obſerve, that Richard entirely ſubverted 
the Conſtitution of the Upper Houſe of Parliament ;/ for he 
made it an appendage to the Crown, introducing” Peers by 
Creation in prejudice to the territorial Baronies? and with re- 
ſpect to the other Houſe, he ſent orders to the Sheriffs of the 
ſeveral Counties throughout England, to retyrn only ſuch Re- 
| preſentatives to Parliament, as ſhould, on eyery occaſion, im- 
plicitly obey the royal mandate, Nay, sir, both Houſes con- 
jointly went at laſt ſo far, as to commit their whole parlia- 
mentary power into the hands of 2 Cabinet Junto of Mi- 
niſters, having, however, firſt obtained the Pope's leave for 
ſo doing. 1 wiſh Gentlemen, who contend for ſupreme 80- 
vereignty in the Crown and Parliament, denying any Rights 
of the People in pre-eminence to their joint — would 
apply ſuch argument to the State of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons at that æra. I ſhall next proceed to the general Con- 
vention and Congreſs, which, in 1461, enthroned the Earl of 
| March in Weſtminſter-Hall, by the name of Euward the 
IVch, the Primate of all England collecting the e of 
the People; and at that period, even the Lancgſtrian iſorinny 
date the commencement of his Reign. . 
But to come to modern occurrences: in 1659, a Convention, 
or Congreſs, reſtored legal Monarchy in the perſon of King 
Charles the IId, who was then no farther diſtant. from this 
| Iand than the town of Breda; and being preſſed by many of 
the Royal Partizans to ifſue his Writs for a lawful Parliament, 
he made anſwer, that he would rather be indebted for his Re- 
Roration to the uninfluenced ſenſe of the People = England, 

taken in a free Aſſembly. ' . 
On the 26th of December, 1688, was held a ab or 
Congreſs, at St. James“ s, where the Prince of Orange pre- 
ſided; and there were preſent moſt of the ſurviving Members 
who had ſerved 3 in * one of the Faun of King Charles 
| the 
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the 'Second, the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, and about fifty of 
the Common-Council, &c. and on the 22d of January follow- 
ing, by virtue of notices iſſued on the aforeſaid 26th of Decem- 
der, at St. James's, the memorable Convention Parliament 
aſſembled in this Houſe, and 2 che glorious work of the 
Revolution. | 
I mean, Sir, from theſe WR and arguments, to deduce 
for an uncontrovertible truth, that all the ſubjects of the Britiſh 
empire have a right to be governed according to the ſpirit of our 
ancient conſtitution, by which no freeman could be taxed with- 
out his conſent, either in perſon, or by his ſubſtitute : and not- 
withſtanding the infringement of this right under ſome of our 
Norman Kings and their ſucceſſors, yet we find William the 
Conqueror himſelf confirming it in his code of laws, the year 
before his deceaſe. And the ſame explicit declaration in its 
favour from our Engliſh F«/tinian, King Edward the Firſt, in 
the charter of the 25th, and ſtatutes of the 34th of his reign, 
admitted to be among the earlieſt authentic records of Parlia- 
ment extant, according to the preſent mode of ſummons. | 
I have, I think, ſhewn, that our Kings, in former days, have 
not ſerupled to treat with a Congreſs; that many of the beſt of 
them owe their Crowns to ſuch national meetings; and that 
this nation has, on the one hand, been ſaved from deſpotiſm, and, 
on the other hand, from anarchy, by a Convention or Congreſs ; 
which ſurely poſſeſſes ſome advantages over a Parliament: for 
being free from miniſterial management, having neither place- 
men, penſioners, nor dependent retainers on their liſt, are more 
likely to hear the ſincere dictates of conſcience, and the unpol- 
luted ſenſe of thoſe they repreſent. But, Sir, however inad- 
miffible the voice of a Congreſs might be deemed as acts of 
legiſlation, yet I conceive that their plea, in the character of 
Advocates for the conſtituent body by whom they are commiſ.. 
ſioned, ought in juſtice, as well as ſound policy, to be liſtened 
to. A punctilious delicacy now in faſhion, which we ſtyle the 
dignity of the Crown and Parliament, will, if madly perſiſted in, 
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coſt at leaſt half the blood and ſubſtance of Great-Britain. The 
moſt haughty and powerful Monarch of his time, Lewis the 

*- XIVth, when there was a formidable commotion in the Ce- 
vennes, condeſcended to depute two Marſhals of France to 
enter into a treaty. with the male- contents. Peace was accord- 
ingly made, and the terms of it were afterwards faithfully 

Look, Sir, into the hiſtory of the proudeſt, as well as moſt re- 
nowned people that ever exiſted, the Romans; obſerve the con- 
cluſion of their Social War, and you will ſee they were not 
above negociating a peace with theſe very inſurgents, whom 

p they had before, individually by name, proſcribed as rebels, 
Rome found herſelf at that day reduced to the ſame critical 
- predicament which, 1 apprehend, we now ſtand in; there was 
no other poſſible means of reſtoring concord, or ſaving the 
commonwealth from ruin. But, Sir, above all, I would wiſh 
the Houſe to give due weight to a concluſive remark of the ex- 
cellent author of the Commentaries on the Laws of England, 

- where he is deſcanting on the Revolution of 1688, which placed 
the ſceptre in the hands of King William, and eventually brought 

in the illuſtrious Houſe of Hanover to be guardians of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, and aſſertors of the antient conſtitutional rights 

. + of all the ſubjects throughout the Britiſh monarchy. © Ng 
Practical ſyſtem of law (ſays he) are ſo perfect, as to point out 
before-hand thoſe eccentric remedies, which national EnFreFncy 
will dictate and will juſtify.” | 
| Honourable Temple Luttrell, Nov. 7, 1775. 


'  WuENn news was brought to Agelſilaus, King of Sparta, 
during a war in Greece, that a bloody fight had happened near 

| the city of Corinth, but that the Spartans were victorious, and 

= the number of their troops killed was but incanſiderable, com- 

BY pared with the loſs of the enemy; inſtead of exultations of joy, 

| that wiſe and humane Monarch, with a deep ſigh, cried out, 

5 On, unhappy Greece !- to have lain ſo many warriors with 

thine 
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ä thine own hand, who, had they lived, might have proved a match 
n N 


* * Lutrrell, Os. 31, 1776. 


Bzrok x the Revolution there were but few diſqualifications 
affecting the elected. I know but of two Acts of Parliament, 


one in the firſt year of Henry the Vth, confining their refidence 


to the counties, cities, and boroughs, for which they ſerved ; 


the other; the twenty-third of Henry the VIth, reſpecting 


Knights of ſhires. There were, indeed, certain diſqualifica- 
tions, by the lex et conſuetudo Parliamenti, as that neither 
aliens nor minors ſhould be elected; that the Clergy ſhould not 
be choſen, becauſe they fit in Convocation ; perſons attainted 


of treaſon or felony could not fit, becauſe they are unfit to fit 


any where : the Judges, my Lord Coke fays, cannot fit, becauſe 


of their attendance in the Houſe of Lords. In my poor opi- 


nien there may be another, and as good a reaſon aſſigned; and 
that is, that it- is highly improper to blend the legiſlative and 
judicial capacities together. 

Here let me remark, by the way, that at a time when the 


Judges of England are prevented, by the law and cuſtom of Par- 


lament, (which is the law of the land) from ſitting in the Houſe 
of Commons, and the Judges of Scotland are declared incapable 


of being elected by the Act of 7 Geo. the IId, the very great 


impropriety of the Judges for the principality of Wales ſitting 


in this Houſe. | 
I beg leave to recommend this matter to the dei of 


the Honourable Gentleman who has this day moved to ane 
the Welch Judges ſalaries. 

The AR, Sir, of the 5th ad 6th of William and Mary, which 
laid a duty on falt, beer, ale, and other liquors, expreſsly de- 
clared, that no perſon concerned in farming, managing, or col - 
lecting the ſaid duties, ſhall be capable of ſitting in Parliament. 
It alſo diſqualifies the managers of all other aids that ſhall here- 
__ be granted. The e rat of King William ex- 

| cluded 
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cluded the Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoins. It went farther, 
and even forbids them from uſing any influence with voters un- 
der certain penalties. The Act of the 4th of Queen Anne went 
ſtiill farther, and excluded various deſcriptions of men, all of 
whom are declared incapable of DO elected wm the Act of the 
6th of Queen Anne. 
I The 1ſt of Geo. . Section II. cap. 56. diſables any . 
from fitting in the Houſe of Commons, who ſhall have any pen- 
ſion from the Crown, for any term or number of years, and 
ſubje&s ſuch perſons as ſhould ſo fit to the penalty of 20l. yer 
n . 
The 17th of Geo, Il. n the elections of Members to 
ſerve for Scotland, and incapacitates the Judges of the Court of 
Seſſions, Court of Juſticiary, and Barons of the Court of Ex- 
chequer in Scotland, from being elected Members of Parlia- 
ment. 

During. the adeainifiration of Sir Robert Walpole, various 
attempts were made to reſtrain the influence of the Crown aver 
this branch of the legiſlature ; Place and Penſion Bills were fre- 
quently brought in, and two or. three times actually paſſed the 
Houſe of Commons, but were as often loſt in the other Houſe 
of Parliament. On the retreat or removal of Sir Robert, Wal- 
pole, an Act of Parliament was however paſſed in 1742, 15 
Geo. II. which diſabled the Commiſſioners of Revenue in Ire- 

land, the Commiſſioners of the Navy and Victualling Offices, 
Clerks in various departments, and many other deſcriptions of 
men, who, from their ſituation, were ſuppoſed, natural enough, 
to de under influence, from fitting in Parliament; and ſubjeRing 
| ſuch as ſhould, notwithſtanding, proſumts's to fit and _ to a 

* of 20l. a. day. | 

In the 330 of George II. an Act vaſſed 1 to oblige Members 
to deliver in a ſchedule of their qualifacations, and take and 
ſubſcribe an oath of the ſame. Theſe, Sir, are all the diſquali- 
fications ori the perſons to be elected to Parliament, excepting 
that there are three Acts in the reign of Queen Anne, and one 

| In 
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in the reign of George the IId, difabling the Regiſters, or their 


\ Deputies, for the three Ridings in Serre 1 ny bre f. of 7 
Middleſex, from ſitting i in Parliament. | 


bir Fuſe Mme, March wr, 1575. 


T. HAT" th 4 of Secritary of State is as: very ancient eſta- 


— in this kingdom, I am ready to allow, though they 
were not always conſidered of equal importance as now. I 


- have endeavoured to acquire all the knowledge I could of that 


office; I think, therefore, I am warranted in ſaying, that there | 


never was more than one Secretary of State till eee the 
end of Henry che Eighth. 
Nuo Secretaries of State only were e at the ſame 


Ums in King Henry's reign. In the time of his ſucceſſor, Ed- 
ward the Sixth, there were only two Secretaries of State, till 


towards the cloſe of his reign; a third Secretary was then ap- 


pointed in the perſon of Sir John Cheek. Of this appointment, 
as I expect to hear much from deer ſide W Tow Houle, I 
hoy: preſently ſpeak more fully. 4 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth es were but two. > Nerrets- 


riots there were no more in the reign of King James. 
In the reign of Charles the Firſt there were but two, they were 


Secretary Windebank, at one time, and Coke, and afterwards 


the elder Sir Henry Vane ſucceeded. At the Reſtoration, Sir 


Edward Nicholas and Sir William Morris were the Secretaries. 


On or about the year 1670, Henry Lord Arlington ſucceeded 


= rg enger and Sir John Trevor Sir William Mor- 


There continued to be only two Secretaries of State 
A the remainder of King Charles the Second's reign. 


There were but two in the reign of King James the Second. 
There were no more than two in that of King William, nor, 


I believe, in that of Queen Anne; at aff, in chat part of it | 
| which preceded the year 1705, 


Having thus ſhewn that originally, and till the end of the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, 'there was but one Secretary of 
& ban State 


— 
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State, and aſterwards but two, (except in the ſingle caſe of Sir 
John Cheek's, in Edward the Sixth's time) I now men to 
take more particular notice of that appointment. 

I contend, Sir, that the precedent is not ſuch as ſhould hits 
attention paid to it, It was eſtabliſhed in a time of faction, 
and exiſted but a moment. Gentlemen know that the Duke 

of Northumberland plotted to bring the Crown into his own 
family, in conſequence of the marriage of his ſon, the Lord 
Guildford Dudley, witk the Lady Jane Grey, who, after the 
King's ſiſters, Mary and Elizabeth, was preſumpti ve heir to 
the Crown. He prepared himſelf accordingly; ſome of his 
creatures were put into old offices ; for others, new offices were 
created. Sir John Cheek had been the King's Preceptor; he 
had, it may be reaſonably preſumed, in conſequence, an influ- 
;ence over the Royal Mind. Mr. Secretary Cecil had beſides 
married Sir, John Cheek's ſiſter, and Cecil had at firſt objected 
to the ſettlement of the Crown in favour of the Lady Jane, 
though he afterwards became a witneſs to it: it was of the ut- 
moſt importance to Northumberland's views to gain Sir John 
Cheek a new office; a new appointment was therefore created 
for him, that of third Secretary of State; ke had beſides douceurs 
given him. Sir William Petre was the other Secretary; a 
man, I may ſafely ſay, without principle, who ſerved four 
Crowned Heads in that capacity, as different in intellect and 
turn of mind as principle; namely, Henry the Eighth, Edward 
the Sixth, Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth. Strype, in his 
Eccleſiaſtic Memorials, in 1553, ſays of Sir John Cheek: 
6 In the next month, viz. June, a third Secretary was ap- 
pointed, (a thing not known before,) viz, Sir John Cheek, 
whoſe love and zeal for religion made him ſaſe to the intereſt of 
Lady Jane; and a gift was added to him and his heirs, of 
Clare, in Suffolk, with other lands, to the i yearly value of one 
hundred pounds.“ 


Tbat the appointment in nis . was a the reſult of 
pied 6 to forward the Duke of Northumber- 


land's 
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land's views, think is beyond à doubt. He was appointed in 
1553; King Edward died on the 6th of July following, and on 


the 15th of the ſame month the Lady Jane reſigned her preten- 


ſions to the Crown; ſo that Sir John Cheek could only have 


held that office for a month. That he was the Duke of North- 


umberland's agent, I have no doubt; he fled on Mary's acceſ- 
ſion; he was brought back, impriſoned in the Tower, and 


ſtripped of his ſubſtance : to ſave his life he ſigned a declaration, 


profeſſing popery, and died in 1557, contemned, as he deſerved 
to be, by all good men, for wanting principle. I truſt the 


Houſe will agree with me, that ſuch a precedent, in ſuch a time, 


for ſuch a purpoſe, and for a month only, deſerves not the leaſt 
attention. 

T am, Sir, at a loſs to Sl what Ke the Noble 
Lord's (Lord George Germaine) right to a ſeat in this Houſe 
will be defended. I contend that it is a ABS fac, 


though not in name. | 
The 27th ſection of the Act of the 6th of Ge Aue d 


Cares, in order to prevent too great a number of Commiſſioners 


from being appointed for the execution of any office, that no 
greater number of Commiſſioners ſnall be appointed for the ex- 
ecution of any office, than have been employed in the execution 
of ſuch reſpective office before the firſt day of that Parliament. 


It is incumbent, therefore, on the Noble Lord, or his friends, | 
to prove, that before that Parliament there exiſted more than 


two Secretaries of State, which I contend never was the ' caſe, 


except during a ſingle month of Edward the Sixth's time; a 


precedent which, from what 1 have be it, I truſt wil not 

have any weight. | „ IN 
The office of Waben of State for the Colonies Was bun 

eſtabliſhed in 2768, in favour of the Earl of Hillſborough”; he ; 


was ſucceeded, in 1772, by Lord Dartmouth; in 1775, the 


Noble Lord (Lord Geo. Ne over the way took that 
office. 


Sir Foſeph Mawbey, Marth II, 1779. 
THERE 
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Tux are many precedents ſince Queen Anne's time, to 
ſhew that there have been fix different appointments, of three, 
and once four Secretaries. of State. In the time of Edward 
the Vith, there was a third Secretary of State; and j in 1708-9, 
more buſineſs ariſing, ſhe thought it fit to appoint a, third Se- 
cretary of State. There is an inſtance when there were four 
Secretaries, one of whom was a Commoner, that was in 1723; 
theſe were the Duke of Roxburgh and two others; one of 
whom going with the King to Hanover, Sir Robert Walpole 
was appointed fourth Secretary of State. A new writ iſſued 
on the 4th of May, 1723, he was re- elected, and his ſeat was 
never queſtioned; and in 1730, it was not given in as a neu 
Place, when the account of ſuch was called for, 


1082 | . De OR March 11, 1775: | 


| No 4 Wa a Lee of the N 3 England to, bind 
Ireland ; fo far back as the year 1642, the Roman Catholicks 
of AT in their great Aſſembly of Trim, :i in the county of 
Meath, ſolemenly reſolved, that Ireland was an independent 
kingdom, and its Crown imperial; and! in che year before, tjge 
Parliament of Ireland had voted a ſimilar, Propoſition... The 

claims of the Iriſh are not novel, they are as old as Henry the 
IId, who gave them the laws and conſtitution of England, and 
granted them of courſe a Parliament. The Great Charter was 
given them by his grandſon, Henry the IIld, and they had a 
free and independent legiſlature till the year 1719, when the 
Lords of England thought proper to reſolve, that a cauſe which 
had been tried in appeal by the Lords of Ireland, had been coram 
non judice; and then, and not before, did England think of 
aſſerting by law the ſupremacy of England over Ireland, though 
the latter had, till that period, even after the Revolution, en- 
N hopes the i ha of Appeal: to her own King, i in his Parliament 
Mr. 88 Moy 175 1782. 
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Wren Auguſtus Cæſar modeſtly conſemed to become the 
tribune of the people, Rome gave up into the hands of. that 


Prince the only remaining ſhield ſhe'had to protect her liberty. . 


- The tribunitian power in this country, as in ancient Rome, 
was wiſely kept diſtin& and ſeparate from the executive power: 

in this government it was conſtitutionally lodged where it ought 
naturally to be lodged, in the Houſe of Commons; and to 
that Houſe the people ought firſt to carry their complaints, 
even when they were directed againſt the meaſures of the 
Houſe itſelf :' but now the people are taught to paſs by the door 
of the Houſe of Commons, and ſupplicate the Throne for the 
protection of their liberties: hence the diſſolution of the late 
Parliament, pretendedly in obedience to the ſenſe of the people; 
from addreſſes the ſenſe of the people have been collected, and not 
from the Houſe of Commons. But I warn the people to beware of 
this double Houſe of Commons, which Miniſters are erecting on 
the foundation of their deluſion ; the Commons of England in 
Parliament aſſembled ; and the Commons of England in corpora- 
tion and county meetings diſperſed ; an artful Miniſter would 


craftily play off the one after the other; he would make uſe of a 
pliant Houſe of Commons to oppreſs the people ; and he would 
make uſe of a deluded Houſe of Commons, diſperſed through the 


country, to awe a refractory or independent collected Houſe of 
Commons. If the proceedings of the late Parliament had 
been really diſagreeable to the people, why had they not peti- 
tioned that Houſe againſt thoſe proceedings? If they had peti- 
tioned, and their prayers had been diſregarded, or treated with 
contempt, then addreſſes to the Throne for a diſſolution of Par- 
liament would have been extremely proper: when public œco- 
- nomy became the general wiſh of the people, petitions were 


preſented not to the Crown, but to the Houſe of Commons; 


but means have been contrived of late ſo to, delude the people, 
as to make them the. very inſtruments of the degradation of 
that branch of the government, the deſtruction of which muſt 
neceſſarily be attended with the loſs of their liberty, 

Mr. Burke, m_ I 55 1784. 
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- In 15, there was in the Exchequer of Ireland, a ſurplus 
of 400, doo l. This, inſtead of being a matter of joy, was the 
_ . cauſe of general conſternation throughout the kingdom, It 


was feared that the Crown was become ſo rich, that it could 
pay off che debt that was then upon the nation; and, having 


no farther occaſion for che annual grants, would call no more 
Parliaments, The alarm was univerſal. Good God | the 
* Crown aut of debt! was the general cry. What's to 
4 decome of us?“ ſaid the Parliament. And what further 


0 


employment is there ſor me? exclaimed the e In 
en OO and diſmay were indeſcribable. G 
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ATTACK 


8 the Honoutable Gentleman (Sir Robert Walpole) hs 
.. ſpoke laſt, has made grievous complaints of the treat- 
ment he and his friends receive from other Gentlemen, I am a 
good deal ſurprized, that he ſhould at the ſame time fall into that 
very error, which he ſo much complains of in others; for to 
ſay that Gentlemen make Motions, only for the ſake of having 
an opportunity to declaim againſt thoſe in the Adminiſtration, 
or for the ſake of making a figure in the Votes, is language, in 
my opinion, as unparliamentary, and treating Gentlemen with 
as little candour, as what he has blamed others for. 
I I muſt ſay it ſeems to be a very difficult matter to know how 
to pleaſe theſe great men the Adminiſtration; for I find that 
when any encomiums are made upon them, when any thing is 
ſaid in praiſe of their meaſures, they immediately take it to be 
meant by way of irony; and if any Gentleman happens to 
give them any names which may ſeem to be a little harſh, thoſe 
they underſtand exactly as they are ſpoke, and complain that 
Gentlemen do not treat them in a parliamentary way: but, 
whatever other people may do, I am none of thoſe who have 
* beſtowed panegyrics either upon the preſent or upon any Admi- 
niſtration ; and I hope I never, was or ever ſhall be guilty of 
calling names. | 


: 829 Mr. Sbippen, Jan. 23, 17. 


| Uron ſuch a night view, Sir, as I have taken of the ac- 

, counts now upon the table, it is not poſſible for me to ente, 
into the particular articles: but 1 cannot help taking notice of 

one, which to me ſeems very extraordinary. There is near 
2.50,000 I. charged, not for the building of ſhips, but for the 
building of houſes ; whether ſuch houſes. were neceſſary, I ſhall 

be not now proceed to determine: but if they were, I think it 
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is too large a ſum for any Adminiſtration to have expended, | 
without a previous authority from Parliament; and that, I am 
ſure, was never aſked for: what the preſent age may think of 
ſuch a ſum, I do not know, but I am ſure our anceſters, even 
of the very laſt age, would have been extremely ſhy of loading 
the people with at leaſt ſix-pence in the pound upon all the 
lands in Great-Britain, for building houſes for the Officers 
belonging to the Admiralty: and I muſt think it a little extra- 
ordinary to ſee Miniſters, of their own heads, undertake to do 
that, which even Parliaments of old would ſcarcely have 
thought of doing. It is true, that Parliaments haye of late 
become very good-natured; they have put great confidence in 
Miniſters, and have generally, I ſhall not ſay blindly, approved 
of all miniſterial meaſures: this may, perhaps, have made 
Miniſters preſume a little farther than they would otherwiſe 
have done; but J am very ſure, that till very lately, no Miniſter 
would have dared to have drawn the nation into ſuch an ex- 
pence, dont an authority from Parliament for ſo doing. 
Sir William Wyndham, Feb. 24, 1735. 


Tuar 3 are Amate among the = Sie, and that 
' thoſe diſcontents are too general, 1 ſhall readily agree; but 
whether they are owing to diſaffection, I ſhall not pretend to 
determine; I am ſure they are not owing to reaſon: for there 
is no country in the world where the liberties and properties of 
the ſubjects are ſacredly preſerved, nor are more there any ſubjects 
who pay leſs for the eaſe and ſecurity they enjoy, than the ſub- 
jects of this kingdom: but there are ſome men who ſeem to 
think they ought to pay nothing, nor be at any trouble, for 
preſerving to themſelves the bleſſings of peace and ſecurity. 
| To pleaſe ſuch men, or to prevent their being diſſatisfied, is 
' = impoflible;z for government muſt always be expenſive : ſome 
RB men muſt be employed for managing and tranſacting the affairs 
5 of the ſociety; and ſome muſt now and then expoſe themſelves 
B for the defence of * "_ and it is both reaſon- 
| able 
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able and neceſſary, that thoſe who ſpend their whole time, or a 


great part of cheir time in government affairs, as well as thoſe 


who venture their lives for the preſervation of others, ſhould 
be rewarded by thoſe, who by their means are enabled to pro- 
ſecute their own private affairs with ſafety, and without inter- 
ruption. 'There are other men, and thoſe not a few, who are 


ſo fond of novelty and change, that they are continually wiſhing 


for public convulſions and revolutions : ſuch men are of ſo odd 
a temper, that they become diflatisfied with the ſecurity they 
enjoy; and a long uninterrupted courſe of public happineſs, 
renders them completely miſerable ; and there are others who 
never can be pleaſed, unleſs they have the entire direQion 'of 
all public affairs; therefore when they are not employed, and 

chiefly employed, they are continually ſpreading virulent libels 
and ſeditious pamphlets againſt thoſe that are; by which means 


many unwary perſons are caught, and are made to believe that 


the nation is ruined and undone ; though every man in the na- 
tion, who is tolerably frugal and r finds himſelf in 
an eaſy and TY condition. 

Gol. heal Feb. 3 1738. 


1 nen Sir, all at and 1 diſdain all Miniſters 


{looking at Sir Robert Walpole) who uſe them. Some Mini- 
ſters, Sir, there are, who live upon expedients, and who cannot 
do their dirty work without them. Expedients, Sir, in the 


hands of weak Miniſters, are the inſtruments of defeating the 


molt nm and promoting the moſt deſtructive meaſures. 
r Pultency Mey 12, 1738. 


nem the manner in which the Sms Gildan 
who ſpoke | laſt delivered himſelf may well excuſe me from 7. 


ing any thing in anſwer to a ſpeech ſo very unparliamentary, and 


ſo very inconſiſtent with all the rules of common decency; yet 
I think 1 ought to ſhew ſo much regard to the Houſe as to de- 
m that I abhor dirty expedients as much the Honourable 

| #4 Gentleman 
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Gentleman would be thought to do: as for his common=place 
railing againſt Miniſters, it gives me very little trouble, ſo 
long as I am conſcious I do not deſerve to have it applied to 
me, Were I ambitious of ſhewing my wit, I might have 3 
fair opportunity of doing it, by railing, againſt mock-patriots as 
much as the Honourable Gentleman has been pleaſed to do 
againſt corrupt Miniſters, and both perhaps might be equally: 
inſtructive to the Houſe. But, railing of all kinds, Sir, has 
always been looked upon as the laſt expedient of diſappointed- 

ambition, and a poor expedient it is. Were I one who for* 
many years had unſucceſsfully endeavoured, by all the arts 
that malice and falſhood could ſuggeſt, to work myſelf into 
thoſe poſts and dignities that I outwardly affected to deſpiſe, T- 
know not how far, Sir, my temper might be ſoured, as to 
make uſe of ſuch an expedient ; but really, ny" _ gn de 
ane nn in the world. 

rf gt Sir Robert Walpole, Mey . . 


Tus addin which the Gen ds bene laſt (sir 
William Wyndham) and his friends may purſue, afford me no 


uneaſineſs. The minds of the nation and his Majeſty, are 


obliged to them for pulling off the maſk, We can be upon 
our guard, Sir, againſt open rebellion, but it is hard to guard 
againſt ſecret treaſon. The faction I ſpeak of, Sir, never ſat 
in this Houſe ; they never joined in any public meaſure of the 
government, but with a view to diſtreſs it, and to ſerve a. 
popiſh intereſt. _ The Gentleman who is now the mouth of 
this faction was looked upon ag the head, of theſe traitors, who 
25 years ago, conſpired the deſtruction of their country, and 
of the Royal Family, to ſet up a Popiſh Pretender upon the 
Throne. | He was ſeized by the vigilance of the then govern- 
ment, and pardoned by its clemency : but all the uſe he has 
ungratefully made of that clemency, has been to qualify him 
ſelf according to law, that he and his party may, ſome time or 

other, have an opportunity to overthrow all law. 
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Lam afraid, Sir, chat the Honourable Gentleman (Sit Wil- 
nam Wyndbam) and his friends, will not be ſo good as their 
word, to withdraw themſelves from Parliament, for I remem- 


der that, in the caſe of a favourite Prelate who was impeached 5 


of Treaſon, the ſame Gentleman, and his faction, made the 
ſame reſolution. They then went off like Traitors as they 


were, Sit, but their retreat had not the deteſtable effect they 


expected and wiſhed, and therefore they returned. Ever ſince, 
Sir, they have perſevered in the ſame treaſonable intention of 
ſerving that intereſt by diſtreſſing Government. But I hope 
their behaviour will unite all the true friends of the preſent 
happy Eftabliſhment of the Crown in his Majeſty's Perſon and 
Family, more firmly than ever; and that the Gentlemen who, 
with good intentions, have been deluded into the like meaſures; 
will awake from their deluſion, _ enen 
is now ſounded. 


Sir * Walpole, March 135 1739. 


AFTER what had paſſed laſt Seflions, and after the repeated 
declarations of the Honourable Gentleman who ſpoke” laft, 
(Mr. Pulteney) and his friends, I little thought that we ſhould 
have this Seffion been again favoured with their company. 1 
am always pleaſed, Sir, when I ſee Gentlemen in the way of 
their duty, and glad that theſe Gentlemen have returned to 
theirs ; though, to ſay the truth, I was in no great concern 
leſt the ſervice either of his Majeſty, or the Nation, ſhould 
_ ſuffer by their abſence, I believe the Nation is generally ſen- 
ſible, that the many uſeful and popular Acts which paſſed to- 
wards the end of laſt Seffion, were greatly forwarded and facili- 
tated by the ſeceſſion of thoſe Gentlemen; and if they are re- | 
turned only to oppoſe and perplex, 10 meme | 
they n n | . 


Fir Robert Walpole, Phe tu 1739. 
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Iuver own, Sir, I ean ſee but one reaſon for raiſing, at 
mis preſent junRure, this additional number of troops; and that 
is, to ſtrengthen the hands of the Miniſter againſt the next 
Election, by giving him the power of diſpoſing of Commiſſions 
to the ſons, brothers, nephews, couſins, and friends of ſuch as 
have. intereſts. in Boroughs, int ſome of which, perhaps, 
troops may be ſent to procure the free election of their Mem- 
ders, in imitation of the late Czarina ſending her _ into 
Poland to ſecure the free election of a King - + 
But till there is one thing more fatal than all 1 have * 
e le ud ba de confiquetenof ft great a body of 
troops being kept on foot in England, and will be the finiſh- 
ing ſtroke to all our Liberties. For as the towns in England 
will not be able much longer to contain quarters for them, 
maſt of thoſe who keep public houſes, being nearly ruined by 
ſoldiers billetted on them; ſo on pretence of the neceſſity of it, 
barracks will be built for quartering them, which will be as ſo 
many fortreſſes, with ſtrong garriſons in them, erected in all 
parts of England, which can tend to nothing but _ ah 
' to ſubdue and enſlave the kingdom. 
But if ever this ſcheme ſhould Wampe it will 1 
| —— on every Engliſhman to endeavour to prevent it by 
all methods; and as it would be the laſt ſtand that could ever 
be made for our Liberties, rather than ſuffer it to be put in 
execution, 'it would be our duty to draw our ſwords, and never 
put them up till our Liberties are ſecured, and the authors of 
our intended * n to condign puniſhment. e 
| ' Hol Gage, Nov. 299 17 39. 


0 n the bad ſacoch * 1 laſt "Boo 
for i inquiring into the ate conduct of our public affairs, it-ſhall 
nat diſcourage me from offering another of the ſame nature; 
becauſe, I think, our making ſome. fort of inquiry, during 
; this Seffion of Ma, abſolutely neceſſry for quieting the 
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character and eredit of our Government. | What ſort of com- 
pany ſome Gentlemen may keep, I do not know ; but to me, 
that keep all ſorts of company, the diſappointment upon the 
former Motion's being rejected, appeared evident in the face 
of every man, who had not reaſon, upon his own account, or 
the account of ſome of his friends, to dread the conſequences 
of that inquiry; and whatever we may think within doors, it 
will be thought without, nay, it is now generally ſaid, that if 
ſome people were not conſcious of their own guilt, they would 
not ſo vigorouſly oppoſe an inquiry: for ay innocent man, 
when he finds himſelf accuſed or ſuſpected, will always deſire 
to be brought to a fair and legal trial, that he may have an 
opportunity to vindicate his. character againſt thoſe whiſpers 
that are ſpread about againſt him. This, Sir, is the language 
now held without doors; and the certain conſequence will be, 
that if we let this Seſſion paſs over without any inquiry, it will 
be ſaid, that a Majority of us have been mn 
and partners in the plunder of our Country, 

From hence, Sir, I muſt hope, that every innocent man in | 
this Houſe, (and now that one man is gone from amongſt us, 
I hope, all of us are ſo) will be for the Queſtion I am now to 
propoſe, becauſe I have taken care to prevent its being liable to 
the two chief objections that ſeemed to prevail againſt my laſt 
Motion. Theſe were, its being too extenſive as to time, and 
too extenſive as to matter. An inquiry for twenty years back 
was thought to be without precedent, and that it would be ſuch 
a precedent as might be of dangerous conſequence in future 
times. This was one of the chief objections againſt it, and 
an objeRtion which, I believe, had weight with ſome whoſe 
concurrence J hope to be favoured with in this Motion. And 
the other objection was, its comprehending all our foreign as 
well as domeſtic affairs, which muſt of courſe have brought all 
the papers relating to our foreign negotiations before our Com- 
mittee. To this it was objected, that it would endanger the 
diſcovery of ſome of the moſt important ſecrets of our Govern- 
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ment to our enemies, which might be of the moſt fatal conſe- 
quenee now that we are engaged in one war, and in great 
kehhood of being ſoon obliged to engage in another. This 
likewiſe ſeemed to have weight, and, I believe, prevailed with 
ſome Gentlemen to be againſt my former Motion; for which 

. reaſon I ſhall now only move, That a Committee be appointed 
ds inquite into the conduct of Robert Earl of :Orford, during 
the laſt ten years of bis being Firſt Commiſſioner of the 
Treaſury, and Chancellor and Under Treaſurer of his ana 5 
Exchequer. | , 

Sir, I hope the time Ae ee by this. Motion will 
not be thought too extenſive; for conſidering the chief crime 
of a domeſtic nature he has been accuſed of, our inquiry can- 
not, I think, be confined within narrower bounds... The crime 
I mean,-is that of applying not only all the favours of the 
Crown, but even the Public Money, towards gaining a cor- 
rupt-influence-at Elections and in Parliament. This he is ge- 
nerally accuſed of by the voice of the People without doors, 
and, I believe, there is not a Gentleman in this Houſe that bas 
been choſen in oppoſition to what was called the Court Intereſt, 
who was not ſenſible of ſome. ſuch practices being carried on 
againſt him, before and at the time of bis Election. Every 
Gentleman muſt be ſenſible, that it is very difficult to fix ſuch 


practices upon a Miniſter, becauſe they are not only carried on 


in an hidden manner, but by Tools and Under-Agents, who 
do not appear at the Election as Agents for the Miniſtery but 
as Agents for the Court Candidate; and generally ſpend their 
money very freely; though it is often known, that neither they 
nor their Candidate had ever any money of their own to ſpare ; 
nay, thoſe Agents are often known to be Treaſury-Agents, 
though in the common courſe of juſtice it is impoſlible to prove 


that they are: it will even be difficult for a Committee of this 


Houſe, with all the powers we can give them, to trace this 
practice up to its original ſource : but, conſidering the general 
fuſpicion without doors, and the many ſtrong reaſons there are 

| e bor 
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bor believing that ſuſpicion to be well grounded, we ought cer- 


tainly to aim at it; and if we dog we cannot begin later than 
the time when canvaſſing may de ſuppoſed to have begun fot 


the chuſing of the laſt Parliament, which, I reckon, was about 


ten years ago; for as that Parliament was choſen in the Tum- - 
mer 1734, we muſt ſuppoſe that the Candidates, eſpecially 
where there was like to be an oppoſition, began to take mea - 
ſares for ſceuting their intereſt in the ſummer 1732, which will 
juſt come e the term of ten Rn W 
this time. l 

For this as I W this will appear to be the ſhorteſt 


time 1 could move for: and as it is much ſhorter than the 
time propoſed by my laſt Motion, I hope I ſhall have the con- | 


currence of many Gentlemen who then appeared againſt me; 
eſpecially as T have likewiſe in this taken care to obviate the 
other objection, of its being too extenſive as to the matters 
propoſed to be inquired into; for as this Noble Lord had by 
none of his Offices any thing to do with foreign affairs, this 
Motion cannot be ſaid to relate to, or comprehend any affairs 
of that nature, unleſs it be ſuppoſed, that this Miniſter directed 


every other branch of public bufineſs, as well as that of the 
Treaſury; which, I am ſure, none of his friends will pretend > 


to ſay, becauſe this would be as great a crime as any he is 


accuſed of. This Motion cannot therefore be ſuppoſed to re- 


late to any Foreign Affairs, and, conſequently, an inquiry into 


this Nobleman's conduct, cannot be ſuppoſed to endanger the 


diſcovery of any of the ſecrets of our Government. Nay, if 
he, whilſt he was in office, confined himſelf to the duty of 
his office, our inquiry, in purſuance of this Motion, can com- 
prehend but one branch even of our Domeſtic Affairs, and that 


branch too, which, of all others, has the leaſt to do with our 
Foreign Affairs. An inquiry into the conduct of a Secretary 
of State, a Secretary at War, a Commiſfioner of the Admi- 


ralty, or even the Lord High Chancellor, might be ſaid to have 


> Fg 


ſame relation to Foreign Affairs; but I cannot ſuggeſt to my- 
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elt what a Commiſſioner of the Treaſury can have to do with 


Toreign Affairs, or how an inquiry into his conduct can have 


the leaſt relation to any Foreign Affairs whatever: conſequently, 


1 hope, this Motion will appear to be quite free from this ob- 


jection, which ſeemed to be urged with ſo much weight againſt 
my former: and as much has in this Seſſion been ſaid, upon 
former occaſions, about the neceſſity of an immediate inquiry, 
I ſhall add no more, but move to reſolve, That a TORN: 
be am. as I have before - mentioned. 175 10 
Lord nn aue 23 14. ; 
Tus Low and Liberties v we now enjoy, were io for 
us by ſuch of our anceſtors, as were utter ſtrangers to every 
ſyſtem but what conduced to honour and virtue. A Govern- 
ment ſupported upon any other baſis ought not to ſubſiſt a mo- 
ment longer, nor is ſuch a one worth contending for; no, not 
even: by thoſe 'whoſe depraved minds are-not to be gratified by 
the corrupteſt Government, becauſe thoſe who act or fight for 


hire only, are always looking out for the beſt market. - So that 


I-hope we ſhall not let this Seſſion paſs without a good Militia 
Bill; for a ſtanding army, even in time of war, was never 
yet an object that ſuited the genius of this Nation, ſuppoſing it 
kept up with the ſtricteſt œconomy, becauſe it is not our na- 


tural defence; and I can aver, there hath nothing happened 


within thefe twelve months and upwards to render it more ac- 
ceptable: for be it ever ſo formidable, it cannot be every 


where, much leſs can it prevent invaſions or inſurrections, 


when, to our late-memorable ſhame, we were twice baffled by 
a banditti rabble; and, in all probability, we had been ſerved 
ſo a third time, but for the preſence of his Royal Highneſs the 
Duke: whereas a well-armed and well-diſciplined Militia, 


| diſperſed over the face of this Kingdom; muſt ſuppreſs all riſings 
In the firſt inſtance, beſides the great benefits we ſhould have 


of them in every maritime county, to put a ſtop to that 
W trade of {muggling, w without having recourſe to a 
| much 
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much more abominable practice, of putting your laws in exe. 
dution by à military force: a precedent, give me leave to tell 
you, Sir, that muſt be fatal to the Liberties of this dag . 
* not timely prevented. . | 


Sir, the conduct of our late ad preſent Patriots, as ay ; 
nen; d call themſelves, proves the neceſſity there is for 
ſome alteration in your Conſtitution; becauſe, how inhumane 
is it for that eloquence, which was given by Providence for its 
defence and preſervation, to be employed in its ruin and de- 
ſtruction! Puniſhments there are for the thief, the murderer, 
and the bare · faced traitor; but alas! to the grief of all well- 
diſpoſed minds, there is none for the ſordid orator : I ſay, Sir, 
there is none for the ſordid orator, who ſhall one day diſplay - 
his eloquence in the cauſe of his country, to ſhew his parts and 
gain attention; and the next ſhall convince his injured country- 
men, that he is a proſtitute to venality, and the purchaſed ſlave 
cannot be brought to condign ' puniſhment, | without doing 
violence to the laws of their country, who one day fling out 
ſarcaſms againdt the Meaſures of an Adminiſtration, as ruinous 9 
and deſtructive, for no other cauſe but to be admitted prin- "Ib 
cipals in it: and the next day purſue the very ſame meaſures | 
which they had ſo emphatically exploded, without the leaſt jot | 
or tittle of alteration in the whole miniſterial Syſtem. Surely, ; 'E 
Sir, if there is one of that abject ſtyle in being, how can he | | 
ſtand clear of that 'occultum quatiente animo tortere flagellum ? Nj 
Or why ſhould he not expect every moment to be hurled 
down into that execrable, that moſt deteſtable pit, * the 
worm never dies, and the fire is never quen ehe! 

| | Sir, 1 ſhould have no objeQion/ to. addreſſing his Majeſty, 
| .could I perceive the leaſt tendency to reſtore the Conſtitution 
«to its ancient purity. . The Royal Family upon the Throne, 
under whom we enjoy ſo many bleflings, found us in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Triennial Act; and although it might be proper 


to Ah it upon an extraordinary occaſion,” yet to continue 
Parliaments 
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Pailiaments to their preſent length, hach, I ſcar, been pro- 


ductive of many political mit fortunes, ſubſequent to that al- 
teration. Vet, if ever the good people of South- Britain de- 
ſerved a triennial holiday, it is for that ſteady loyalty they haye 
ſo latly-ſhiewn, · in oppoſition to thoſe of the Northern. Parts 
of this Kingdom; who: have alſo diſtinguiſhed themſelves, but 
nat at all to their honour or credit. The Repeaſing of the 
Septennial Act would bring us a little nearer ts that happy 
ſituation of Independeney, which Annual e would 
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Thus, ſuch as now think it ill eee bee 
waluſhivriable to be diſengaged, may then come to have nobler 
views, than to. proſtitute their legiſlative truſt, conferred upon 
them by their Conſtituents; who, in all probability, eguld be 
no other wiſa influenced in their choice, (for fo. ſhort a period) 
hut merely from a perſonal regard. As I am one of thoſe that 
Mall be ever proud of being ſo unfaſhionably degagie, as to de- 
ceſt nothing ſo much as an attachment to any fide, or ſet of 


Hur anceſtors, I ſhall- wait to ſee ſome uf the many grie vances 
de labour under r e 
nnen 1 
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the Miniſtry were acquainted with the fate of Falkland Iſland. 
At chat time they learned, that the Governor of Buenos Ayres 
had feat a frigate or two, to warn our troops to quit the 
Iſland; that our Commanding Officer had threatened to fire 
upon them if they would not depart; that the Spaniards, in 
conſequence, declared their reſolution of employing force; 
and that there was no doubt they would put their threat i 
| execution. Where their pride is concerned, the Spaniards are 
tenacious of their words: and it could not be ſuppoſed, 
that the Governor of Buenos Ayres * in this caſe, belie 
wg 712 the 


men whatſoever ;\1o, according to that laudable practice of 
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in character of his nation But who is this Governor, this 
mighty Potentate, againſt whom the King of Great- Britain 
is going to draw his ſword ? I will tell the Houſe. When at 
Gibraltar, in an inferior ſtation I confeſs, I happened in an 
excurſion to meet this Governor, this Don Franciſes de Buccg= 
relli, whom our Miniſters conſider as great and formidable. 
For a Spaniard, he was not a bad companion; but I do not 
believe he had, at that time, the moſt diſtant hope of ever en- 
tering into a competition with the King of Great - Britain. 
But our Miniſters were made for rendering abſurdity faſhiona- 
ble. As they have, for theſe two years, degraded their Royal 
i Maſter by a quarrel with a wretched Libeller, ſo now they 
commit his dignity in a conteſt with a little Spaniſb Officer. 
The terrible foes that rouſe his vengeance, are Fohn Wilkes, 
.and my old friend Buccarelli. How much more honourable 
would it have been, to have at once conſidered the King of 
Spain as the aggreſſor, as the delinquent ? It is evident, from 
the coolneſs and deliberation. with which Buccarelli ated; that 
be acted under the authority, and by the expreſs command of 
the, King of Spain, If he had not, he would have, ere now, 
forfeited his head. Why then did not our Miniſters, upon che 
firſt intelligence, deem this act of hoſtility the moſt explicit 
and effectual Declaration of War? Why did they not imme- 
diately arm the nation, and prepare for ſtriking as deciſive a 
blow, as that which ſecured us the ſuperiority of the late war? 
This ſtep would have brought into our ports their fhips and 
ſailors, and effectually ruined - their Marine. Of this truth 
no perſon of common ſenſe can entertain the leaſt doubt. In- 
ſtead of adopting this vigorous meaſure, they let the affair ſleep 
for three or four months, as if time had no wings. And, 
| when at laſt waked out of their lethargy, what have they done? 
What harbours have they improved? What forts have they re- 
. paired ? What cities have they fortified? Have they ſtrengthened 
the lines at Quebec? Have they ſecured that ſpot, which, if 
taken by the enemy, will ruin our bibery, if it is not already 
ruined 
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;ruined by their indolence, timidity, or ignorance ? Have you 
taken any Meaſures for defending thoſe Sugar Iſlands, which, 
from their ſituation, are expoſed to the inſults of the enemy? 
What precautions have you taken for the ſafety of Minorca ? 
I know, that when the troops from Ireland arrive, the garriſon 
will conſiſt of nine battalions. | But whoſoever told you this 
-number would be ſufficient, knows nothing of the fervice. 
I am confident, that every Officer of judgment and experience, 
will coincide with me in opinion. You fee then where you 
are vulnerable. More inſtances might be pointed out ; but 
that were impiety ! I ſhould hold myſelf inexcuſable for what I 
have already ſaid, were I not ſenſible that our enemies know 
them a3 well as we do. Such then is the ſituation of this country, 
to which our Minifter, in the courſe of laſt Seffion, promiſed 
na ten years peace. I ſtood up in my place, and ventured to call 
bis prophecy in queſtion; 1 gave my reaſons, but they were 
called the ſuggeſtions of faction. The Miniſter, truſting to 
his own ſagacity and foreſight, paid no regard to the fore- 
bodings of the gallant Admiral, who now fits at the head of 
_ the Marine Department. The illuſtrious ſeaman, than whom 
1 know not a better Officer, nor a more excellent citizen, de- 
_  clared, that whoever occupied next year the place then held 
by him, would be forced to call for an augmentation of fix 
;/ thouſand failors. Theſe words ſhew that I was not fingular in 
my opinion, and that other reſpectable perſons felt the approach 
of war. I know not; what the opinion of the Miniſter may 
be, but. I Kill continue of the ſame. I ſmell war; a calamity 
which might have been eafily prevented, had our negociators 
- ated with ſpirit and reſolution in the affair of Corſica. I 
happened then to be at Paris ; and can with the greateſt truth 
affirm, that the French would have deemed your interpoſition 
the part of a friend. Tired and exhauſted with ſuch an ef- 
fuſion of blood and treaſure, they would have thanked you for 
any honourable pretence to withdraw from that ſcene of ſo 
1 diſaſters. But you acted then like FR and pol- 


troons 
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1 troons always bring upon themſelves a ſucceſſion of inſults, | 


And now, that like bullies, you hector and bluſter, and run 


ſwaggering about, what will you do? Where is there a man 
among you who can make the proper arrangements for war? 


Whom will you appoint Commander in Chief? He, alas | who 
could fill that office with dignity and ability, is no more; and 


no friend of Britain will refuſe his memory a tear, For when 


ſhall we ſee his like again? Regardleſs of money,.and ſtudious 
only of true glory, he ſought the applauſe and affection of his 


country, and he acquired them. His honour (the late Marquis 


of Granby) and integrity were  unqueſtioned ; his courage, 
which was of the moſt ardent and deciſive kind, and covered him 
with laurel, ſo much the more honourable, that he did not em- 
ploy the weight and authority thence derived to his own private 
emolument, but for the public good. Such virtue, rare at any 
time, was to be doubly prized in ſuch an age as this. Such 
talents. might have given life and vigour to our military counſels, 
But, . ſnatched away when we moſt needed his heart and his 
hand, he is, alas! no more. | 

It is, however, ſome conſolation under this bret that _ 
have ſuch an able Secretary at War. His ſuperior talents will 
make us amends for the loſs of fo great a character. That 


clearneſs for which his diſpatches are ſo remarkable, is a ſufſi- 


cient earneſt for his future atehievements. In the laſt- war, 
ſome of his letters to the Governor of Gibraltar were, if I re- 
member right, unintelligible, ſome were contradictory, and 


all confuſed and perplexed. Hence the loſs of Minorca. If his 


head produced ſuch effects, when he acted only an under part, 
what may we expect from it, where he is the ſupreme director? 
It is not that the Noble Lord cannot write with ſufficient per- 
ſpicuity, where the queſtion is to deſtroy his Majeſty's ſubjects. 
There I confeſs the power of his eloquence. There he is quite 
 intelligible., There he can inſpire the ſoldiers. with alacrity. 
1 wiſh the Miniſtry joy of ſuch a ſupetintendant of the military 
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Went! but! am ſorry I cannot: pay, my country the ſame 
compliment. , 
Colonel ben Nov. 13, 1770. 


Tun Noble Lord at the head of the Treaſury (Lord North) 
is the greateſt of all ContraQors ;—he is a Contractor for men; 
2 Contractor for your flock, Mr. Speaker, (addrefling him- 
ſelf to the Chair); a Contractor for the Repreſentatives of the 
people. The Noble Lord propoſed to give a place of a thou- 
ſand a year, provided a Noble Duke would prevail on the moft 
inſignificant Member in that Houſe to vacate his ſeat i in Par- 
liament. 

The Noble Duke behaved like a man upon the occaſion; = 
like a friend, like a brother: he rejected the villainous propoſi- 
tion that Noble Lord had the aſſurance to make. | 

I am'not acquainted with the Noble Lord. I have never ſpoken 
to him ; I have never had the honour of being introduced to him; 
but 1 ſincerely wiſh him to fave his country and his own life. I 
exhort him to call off his butchers and ravagers from the Colo- 
nies ; to retire with the reſt of his Majeſty's evil adviſers from 
the public government, and make way for honeſt and wiſer 
; Counſellors ; to turn from his wickedneſs and live; it is not yet 
too late to repent. 


Lim George Gordon, April 13, 1778. 


Tuxxx is but one anſwer I have to give, as applicable to 
| Adminiſtration in a- body. Oppoſition are well warranted to 
reply to them in the words of a celebrated author, (Swift's Gul- 
liver) a little altered and enlarged ; where, at the concluſion of 
| his well-known Travels, he ſays, he could bear them well 
enough in ſome reſpects; he could make allowances for their 
incapacity, ignorance, folly, corruption, love of place, and emo- 
lument; he could pity them for their blunders, their wants, 
weakneffes, and grofs ſtupidity; he felt for their miſerable ſitu- 
ation, knowing not whether to ruſh headlong on certain ruin, 
| | or 
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| or retreat with ſafety ; but deſpicable, unprincipled, and deteſtel 5 
as they are, I had nevertheleſs learned to treat their perſons 
with reſpect: yet, when ſuch men grow abuſive and inſolent, 
urge their claims of merit for what they deſerve an axe; when 
I behold ſuch men; in the very midſt of theſe dire diſaſters ald 
national misfortunes, endeavouring to contend that thoſe miſ- 
fortunes do not exiſt, or if they do, that they ought juſtly and 
ſolely to be imputed to Oppoſition; to ſee a lump of deformity 
and diſeaſe, of folly and wickedneſs, of ignorance and temerity, 
ſmitten with pride, immediately breaks all meaſures of patience ; 
it being hardly conceivable, that ſo much pride, vice, and folly 


can n eaſt | in the ſame animal. 
Mr. Fox, May 13, 1775. 


I po not riſe, my Lords, with any intention to oppoſe the 
Motion for the Addreſs to his Majeſty. The Speech from the 
Throne, muſt, in my mind, give very general ſatisfaction; and 
6 I ſhall never deſcend to the meanneſs of a factious Oppoſition. 
=o If I were called upon to deliver my ſentiments on the Speech, I 

ſhould rather find fault with it for its omiffions than for what it 

contains; It ſpeaks a language of zeal and earneſtneſs, and, as 
far as it goes, is congenial with my feelings and ideas. But, 
my Lords, having ſaid this, I may be permitted to ſtate my rea- 
_ ſons for with-holding confidence from the preſent Adminiſtra- 
tion. I have no wiſh to inflame I am not inſtigated by envy z 
I I do not ſpeak haſtily, but on the moſt mature deliberation I 
' muſt declare, that I have-no confidence in the preſent Miniſters. 
| My Lords, when I look back but a very few months to the 
[ events in our hiſtory, I do not heſitate td pronounce it as my 
opinion, that the preſent Miniſters have in one great meaſure 
attacked, if they have not deſtroyed, the conſtitution of the 
| country, This is a bold aſſertion; but I do not throw it out 
lightly and at hazard; it is the reſult of inquiry and diſcuſſion.” 
I fay, my Lords, that the conſtitution of the country muſt be 


deſtroyed, when a fet of men ca ſeize on the reins of govern- 


— 
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ment, 100 * oh cloſet of the King by aſſault. I am not 
| weak enough. to, hazard this charge, eight months after te PF 
event, without having ſeriouſly weighed it in my mind; and I 
ſhould have delivered it at an earlier period, but that I was ab- 
ſent in another place (Ireland). My ſituation, at that time I. 
accepted in duty to my. Sovereign and country—1 was in- 
troduced into it by no party I was neither the adherent. nor 
the dupe of any faction. I received it in the moſt honourable 
manner from the Crown; ; and I maintained myſelf in the ſitu- 
ation by the pureſt and moſt upright means, by acting under 
the principles of the conſtitution, and ſtudying the happineſs 
and welfare of the country. When I ſaw the bold and uncon- 
ſtitutional attack that was made on the dignity of the Crown, 
and on the ſyſtem of the country, I thought it high time to lay 
at his Majeſty's feet the commiſſion (Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land) which I had received. There was a time, my Lords, 
when this Houſe was voted to be uſeleſs. On this occaſion the 
bold faction did not proceed to this indecent length: but where, 
my Lords, was the virtue, where the energy, where the influ- 
ence and uſe of this Houſe, when they could ſee and ſuffer ſuch- 
an infringement to be made on the conſtitution ? This Houſe, 
in, that moment, was evidently a cypher, and in ſo far I aver the 
| equilibrium of the legiſlature was overturned. I ſpeak from no 
envy nor diſappointment. The manner in which 1. accepted 
and reſigned my office, will acquit me from the imputation of 
| intereſted motives z and J do not ſpeak from any factious deſire 
| of ſetting up an indiſcriminate oppoſition to his Majeſty's go-, 
7 verument. | 
I have reaſons, from the enact of Miniſters ſince er i 
came into office, for diſtruſting them. The treaty with the 
| Americans is concluded; both of that and of the definitive tre- 
ties with France and Spain, they are certainly the legitimate 
children of the preliminary articles; but having adopted the 
iſſue which they ſo violently condemned, it ſurely became them 
to have ae the offspring: with the greateſt care and tender- 
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Pet, to have made them at leaſt as vigorous and promiſing as. 
' poſſible ; inſtead of which, have they taken the meaſures which 
prudence and policy pointed out? What is become of the com- 
mercial treaty with America, from which ſo much good fortune : 
"was promiſed : has it not terminated in air? The Gentleman 
who was employed to negociate that treaty is returned from 
Paris; the whole is broken, off, and broken of for reaſons, - 
which, if his information was right, were cenſurable, Theſe 
reaſons were not communicated to the public, but they were 
perfectly well known to individuals. I am not willing to take 
up rumours, and argue from the hearſay evidence of the day; 
but reports are circulated with great openneſs, that this treaty 
has not only been broken off, but is not likely to be renewed, 
for reaſons by no means favourable to the King's Miniſters. 
IR Preliminary articles are ſigned with Holland; but give me 
leave to ſay, my Lords, that they alſo are but the legitimate off- 
ſpring of the meaſures of the former Miniſtry ; the advantages 
procured in that treaty were ſecured, and it will be required— 
it muſt be known why theſe preliminary articles have not yet 
been wrought up into a definitive treaty, Why have we not 
yet begun even to reap the advantages of this peace? Why have 
nor our Miniſters been more vigorous and deciſive in giving 
the finiſhing hand to a treaty, which they boaſt to by » 
| profitable ? 
The critical and very ſerious: affairs of the Fal- Indies pro- 
perly make a paragraph in the Speech from the Throne: it cer- 
tainly was timo that the nation ſhould begin to reap the advan- 
tages of the elaborate inquiries which had taken place. I muſt 
- confeſs, 1 have not undergone the fatigue of reading thoſe vo- 
luminous reports and papers which are on the table of the Houſe 


of Commons; but the ſubject muſt be inſtantly diſcuſſed, and *_ 


much doubt, whether, by being delayed fo long, we ſhall not 
want other information, and more recent materials than any of 
which we are now poſſeſſed, 
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42" of the funds, my Lords, call for the moſt ſerious. 
conſideration: at this inſtant, they are more depreſſed than 
_ almoſt at any period during the late diſtreſs and exertions of the 
nation, nay, even in the moment. of threatened - invaſion: and, 
indeed, it was likely to be ſo, when, along with the other cauſes, 
there was ſo immenſe a ſum as three or four and twenty millions 
of unfounded debt, part of which bore an intereſt of eight per 
cent. Was it not ſingular, that his Majeſty's Miniſters ſhould 
not have thought fit to recommend from the Throne, the i imme- 
* diate and earneſt conſideration of the funds, and to take notice 
Ie of their late extraordinary fall—a fall which could not be the 
effect of chance, but of a fixed and alarming cauſe? It would 
not have been improper to have ſtated what they mean to do 
in this buſineſs, that the minds of the ſtockholders might be 
_ quieted, 

I now come, my 3 to mention a matter + of the moſt 
delicate kind; and, when I preſume to touch it all, I do it 
with pain to myſelf and anxiety. But your Lordſhips may 
conceive that I fee] myſelf particularly intereſted in whatever 

. belongs to Ireland, Surely Miniſters, on this delicate ground, 
* ſhould have given us ſome general conſolatory expreſſion, 
| meerely to quiet the ſuſpicions that muſt be excited by their total 
filence—if-they had done no more than juſt echoed the Ad- 
dreſſes of the Houſe of Lords and Commons, and framed any 
= ; general words which might have ſhewn their diſpoſition to 
| harmony and union. 55 
I faid, my Lords, that I did not mean to give any haſten 
to the Motion for the Addreſs, nor to ſuggeſt any Amendment. 
T have delivered to you my reaſon for diſtruſting the King's 
| Minifters—1 ſhall certainly watch their conduct, and in doing | 
fo, without being inſtigated by factious motives, I ſhall, in my 
en ſtate whatever appears to me to be cenſurable or injurious. 
Ee e We 1783. 
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1 HAVE watched the debate with great attention, and have 
endeayoured to find out if any thing fell in the courſe of it, that 
would afford the leaſt hopes of an union of parties, but in vain. 
Nothing of that kind has been hinted at; and Lam ſorry to have 
obſerved, that thoſe who have taken part in the debate, and are 
known to be the moſt intimate with the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man, (Mr. Fox) and the neareſt about him, have all, more or 
leſs, indulged themſelves in perſonal aſperities: which pretty 
plainly ſhews, that the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Pitt) has 
not been ſincerely inclined to union all along. The fort of at- 
tack that has this day been made on my Right Hon. Friend is 
what be by no means deſerves; and I am the more ſorry, be- 
cauſe, undoubtedly, ſuch i is the ſtate of the country, that all the 
abilities of this Houſe are wanted to reſtore it to its proper ſtate 
of vigour and proſperity. The great and extraordinary talents 
of the two Right Hon. Gentlemen are univerſally acknowledged ; 
but as far as regards that circumſtance, I am not ſorry for the 
conteſts that have occurred, ſince this Houſe has aſſembled after 
the receſs of the laſt ſummer, as they have given occaſion for a 
farther diſplay of the abilities of each of the Right Hon. Gentle- 
men, that has called forth greater admiration and greater won- 
der. I cannot but expreſs my aſtoniſhment to hear Gentlemen 
complaining that there is no charge made againſt the Right 
Hon, Gentleman, (Mr, Pitt) nor any fault imputed to him. 
In the preſent caſe it would have been a little extraordinary if 
there had been any charge or imputation, becauſe there is not 
the ſmalleſt occaſion for either. The Queſtion has nothing 
perſonal in it; it throws no diſgrace on the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman oppoſite to him, nor on his colleagues. When Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole had a Motion for his removal made againſt him, 


there was not any charge thought neceſlary ; it was held to be 


enough that he had loſt the confidence of this Houſe ; and when, 
upon the diviſion, i it appeared that Sir Robert had but a majority 
of one in his favour, he thought that a ſufficient hint, and he no 


ou: appeared as a Miniſter. But no charge had been called 
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for- IA cry from the Treaſury Bench of, yes there was !]—But 


I muſt deny that there was any. After Sir Robert had been 
made a Peer, I am perfectly aware that a Secret Committee was 
inſtituted for the purpoſe of inveſtigating all the tranſactions of 


the paſt ten years of his life, and every body knows in what 


manner the Secret Committee was put an end to. In the pre- 
ſent caſe it has been aſked, « what, no fault imputed?” 80 far 
from any faults being capable of being imputed to the Right 
Hon. Gentleman, I proteſt I do not know any perſon leſs cul- 
pable. The fact is, the Houſe has thought proper to deny its 


confidence to the Right Hon. Gentleman, not with any view to 


proſcription i in future, but merely on account of the grounds 
upon which'he came into office; and no Miniſter can think-of 
ſtanding after this Houſe has non its confidence, It 
never has been done, nor indeed ever attempted. Let the Right 
Hon. Gentleman reflect a little how extraordinary it is, there- 
fore, for him to perſiſt in keeping his place. Not that I mean 
to blame him for it. I like his ſpirit. He has ſhewn it, and 
proved, what I always thought he would prove, fit to be a Mi- 
niſter. But let the Right Hon. Gentleman look to the manner 
in which a period has been put to former Adminiſtrations. © The 


Earl of Shelburne loſt his ſituation by the peace he made; a 


peace which I always conſidered as a gocd thing for the country, 


— 


but of which I now entertain ten times a better opinion than 


before; becauſe if the war had continued, and the diviſions and 
. conteſts we had been lately engaged in taken place, the coun- 
try muſt have been utterly ruined. The Earl of Shelburne, up- 


on a majority of ſixteen only againſt him in this Houſe, ' though | 


with a conſiderable majority in the other Houſe, ghought fit to 
retire, My Noble Friend in the blue ribbon alſo, had not had 
a majority againſt him two years ago, but he nevertheleſs thought 
it right to retire, when he ſaw his majority rapidly decreafing. 
My Noble Friend has done wiſely in fo retiring. ' I thought: 
and faid ſo at the time, having, as I recollect, ſtood up pretty 
f N in the ſame place i in which 1 now ſtand, and adviſed my 


Noble 
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Note Friend to take the hint ad retire. Miniſters may ima» 8 
gide whatever they pleaſe, but it is impoſſible for thein to re- 
main after this Houſe has denied them their confidence. I am 
yell known to be a friend to the prerogative of the Crown, but 
that prerogative has been lately exerciſed in ſv laviſh a way, that 
though I would not point it out as a fault imputabl to the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, (Mr. Pitt) yet certainly it has been 
uſed in ſuch a manner, as to excite and deſerve the notice of 
this Houſe. The Crown has an undoubted right to diſtribute | 
chonours, but it never has been held to be a right or à conſtitu- 
tional exerciſe of the prerogative to laviſh honours and titles in 
ſuch a manner as has of late been the caſe. This Houſe has 
ſeen four peerages within the laſt month, and I underſtand there 
is a promiſe of thirteen or fourteen more. It is not a little ex- 
traordinary that three out of four are beſtowed on Gentlemen 
from Cornwall, a county that was ever remarkable for more of 
what is called rotten boroughs than any other county in the 
kingdom. I do not mean to abuſe the Gentlemen who have 
"received theſe honours, but it cannot eſcape the notice of the 
Houſe, that it is extraordinary they ſhould happen to be created 
juſt now, and three of them out of ſuch a county. The Duke 
.of Northumberland has but lately come into that county, and, 
tottering as he is under the load of ribbons and honours, and 
other favours of the Crown, he has been decked with one more 
honour, How the Noble Duke came by his former honours, 
you all know ; perhaps it might be gueſſed at, why he has an 
additional honour granted him at this time. When I ſay this, 
T declare I mean nothing derogatory to the Noble Duke; I 
have a very high reſpect for him; but I thought it right to ob- 
ſerve a little upon this matter, ſince my Right Hon. Friend has 
been ridiculed, becauſe he could not, when Minifter, make a 
ſingle Peer. The fact certainly was ſo. My Right Hon. 
Friend has alſo lately been ſneered at, and it has been ſaid, that 
his majorities did not increaſe. I wilt venture to ſay, that the 
Houſe, under ſuch temptations, has evinced unexampled inte- 
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N grityyand daring diſintereſtedneſs. Had my Right Hon. Friend 


had it in his power to make one-half, and promiſe ſeven out of 


| the fourteen Peers he had mentioned, I would have undertaken 


to have anſwered for his majorities having increaſed, rather than 
decreaſed. With regard to the reaſon of making theſe Peers 


| juſt yours I conceive it not to have been ſo much, becauſe the 


to. be honoured were wanted to do the buſineſs in the 
| Houſe of Lords, but becauſe there were others wanted to do 


_ buſineſs i in the Houſe of Commons. The adviſing his Majeſty 
to diſmiſs his Miniſters about Chriſtmas was a raſh and fooliſh 


thing; but having done fo, the preſent Miniſters ſhould com- 
plete the buſineſs. . They ſhould have inſtantly diſſolved the 


preſent Parliament. That would have been acting rightly and 
| wiſely; not that I mean to ſpeak inconſiſtently with my former 
opinion againſt a diſſolution. All I mean now is, that a mea- 
ſure which I by no means approve, could only have been ren- 


dered of any effect by being immediately followed up by another 
. meaſure, which I likewiſe, abſtractedly conſidered, deemed 
equally raſh and improper. I voted for Mr, Fox's India Bill, 
becauſe I thought upon the whole the Bill a good one. 
There were parts of it, undoubtedly, which wanted, and which 
I was pretty certain would now receive the neceſſary improve - 


ment. Mr. Pitt's Bill I will call by no nick · name; I will apply 


no watch-ward of a party to it; I will barely ſay it does not 


appear to me to have been any thing like effectual, or equal to 


the real neceflity of the caſe, With regard to the patronage 
the Bill gave, I had, at any time, rather truſt a large influence, 
broad and oftenſible, in the hands of a Miniſter, properly re- 


ſponſible, than the ſmalleſt portion of an influence, ſecret in its 

nature, in any hands whatever. Before I fit down, however 

wWarmly I may have delivered myſelf, I hope! have nat ſpoken 
.. Len ſure L bad no intention to do ſo, | 


2 Righy, Feb, 8, 1784. 
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HE RE are two things which Miniſtry have laboured to 
deceive the People in, and have perſuaded them to; firſt, 
that it was an affair of Boſton only, and that the very appear- 
ance of one ſingle regiment there, would quiet every thing. 
I have foretold the falſehood of both ; I was converſant with 
that country more, more years, perhaps, than, any man; 1 
knew the cauſe of, Boſton would be made the cauſe of Ame- 
; rica; I knew the mode of the Military would not be effectual. 
The manner of proceeding againſt Boſton, was a proſcrip- 
tion of a People unheard ;—unheard in any Court, either in the 
common Courts of Juſtice, or the higher, of Parliament, in 


| | both of which, evidence of facts are ſtated in proof of crimi- 
nality; but the Americans were denied to be heard. The Peo- 
| 44ꝓꝓͤ́ͤ dw have DH" TON 


reſiſt, 
By whoſe advice vindictive counſels were purſued-—by whoſe 


advice falſe repreſentations were made by whoſe advice ma- 
lice and ill-will were made principles of governipg a free Peo- 


ple wall theſe are queſtions that will be aſked. I mean no 5 


perſonal charge on any man farther than his miſdoings call ſor. 
E There ought to be ſome inſtant proceeding towards a ſettle- 
ment before meeting of the Delegates. My object is to put 
the foot on the threſhold of Peace, and to ſhew an intention 
of reconciling ; I will, unleſs I am fixed to a ſick bed will 
attend this buſineſs throughout, till I ſee America obtain hat 
I think ſatisfaction for her injuries—{till. a tat l 
own the ſupremacy of this count. . 
It would be my advice to his Majeſty 106d this aendae 7 
ſooneſt poſſible; his repoſe is our duty. Who by miſ. advice 
I Gy lp 9 crore Pet 
bat their — 7— 70 
I wiſh 
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I wiſh to offer myſelf, mean as I am have a Plan, a 15 
of a Settlement; ſolid, honourable, and laſting. 
America means only to have fafoty in Property; and per- 
ſonal Liberty. Theſe, and theſe only were her ect. "NY 

pendency was falſely charged on her. * | 

I diſclaim all metaphyſical diſtinQions. 1 

The Declaratory 4 A& eaves Jen a right to take cheir _ 
| when you pleaſe, | 

I mean to meddle with nd man- s opinion ; an! leaving all 
men to follow the Plan of their own opinions of former pro- 
feſſions, my Plan is to eſtablih for the American ah unequi- 
vocal, expreſs right of not having his Property taken from 2m 
Jor by bis own Conſent, in his own Aſſembly. 1 

Eight weeks delay admits no farther heſitation, no, not of 4 
moment; the thing may be ory a wa of blood Ty i 
PROT wulnus, 

Whether it can ever now be a true N helles, muſt be 
Wa" to the full compenſation that America ſhall receive. 
Repeal the mutual ill-will that ſubſiſts, for it is not the repea 
of a little Act of Parliament that will work Peace. Will the, 
repeal of a bit of parchment avail? Will, think you, three 
millions of People in Arms be ſatisfied by ſuch a repeal? It 
muſt be a repeal on the principle of Juſtice? There muſt be no 
procraſtination; you are to 2 moment now inſtantaneouſiy. 

Every hour, that a beginning is not made towards ſoftening, 
towards healing! the very news of which might work won- 
ders—endangers the fixed Liberty c of _—— and the honda 
of the Mother Country. | FR 

Tube fucceſs and perinanent'e bane of the beſt e n 
riſe from mutual good-will, oo 

My Motion is part of a Plan; and 1 begin with a psc wr 
Feod-will. My Motion is, to addreſs the King to remove 
« the Forces from the town of Boſton.” - aal 

The Congreſs, they are more wiſe, and more 5 than 
| the ms of ancient Greece. Your” — have read 


 Thucy» 


\ 


Erlen n i 
F  Thucydides. He mentions nothing of ancient tory more ho- 
8 nourable, more reſpectable, than this deſpiſed meeting. 
| Ide Congreſs is feated barſhly—I wiſh we would imitate 
their temper ; firm, indeed, if you pleaſe—but Congreſs is con- 
ducted with firmneſs and moderation. I wiſh our Houſe of 
Commons as freely and uncorruptly chofen. | | 
The proceedings from hence ariſe from: ignorance. , of oo 
circumſtances of America.— The idea of . coercian by Troops, 
where they v were not the natural ee, Was. wanton and 
idle. va; | 
Anger was 8 motive in — did. « What | halt 
„ Ametica preſume. to be free? Don't hear them—chaſtiſe ” 
e them!“ This was your language caſtigat r ſe- 
vereſt Judge, though he chaſtiſe;, alſo hears the party. | 
All the miſchief has ariſen Tom your anger; for your not 
adapting your means to your ends ; 3 troops and vines were 
ill means to anſwer the ends of Peace, 1 
- 1 underſtand Government i is aot altogether fatisfied with the. 
Commences of your troops; he has not been quick enough to 
ſhed blood; his moderation is riliculed: but I know that Gen- 
tleman, an Officer of long ſervice, has acted prudently ; it was 
want of wiſdom to place an arny there I have heard of armies 
of obſervation, but this is an anny of irritation, 3 
In the civil war of Paris, where thoſe great men, the Prince 
of Conde and Marſhal Turenze commanded the two parties— 
Marſhal Turenne was ſaid often to have been near the Prince. 
The Queen was angry; ſhe dil not ſeg why, when he was fo 
near the Prince, he ſhould. net take him; ſhewas offended, 
and with ſome anger aſked, ** Quand vous etiez fi pris, pourquoi 
© n'avez · voi pus pris le Procce ?” That great Officer | who 
knew his buſineſs, anſwered uuf. 6 D peur, Madane, 
« qu'il ne m'cut prit.“ 
The Miniſtry tell you, that he Americans will _ abide "oy 
the Congreſs ;—they are tired of the Aſſociation true, many 
of the Merchants may be but it does not now depend on the 


Merchants, 


2s 5140 17 . 


Nerchants, nor do the accounts'come even from the principal | 
Merchants, but from the runners of Miniſtry. But were the 
diffatisfation among the Merchants ever ſo great, the account 
is no way conformable to the nature of America. 

e The nation of America, who have the virtues of the People 

they ſprung from, will not be ſlaves. Their language is, if 
Frade and Slavery are companions, we quit the Trade; let 
Trade and Slavery go where they will, they are not for us. 
Four anger repreſents them as refractory and ungrateful, in 

not ſubmitting to the parent they ſprung from; but they are in 
truth grown an acceſſion of ſtrength to this country; they know 
their importance; they wiſh to continue their utility to you; 
but though they may be ſick of the Aſſociation, thoſe ſons of 
the earth will never be diſſuaded from their Aſſociation. 

After the repeal of the Stamp Act, two years after, I was in 

tte country an hundred miles off; a Gentleman who knew the 
country, told me, that if regiments had landed at that time, 
and ſfiips had been ſent to deſtrey the towns, they had come to 
à reſolution to retire back inte the country.— It is a fact—a 
Noble Lord ſmiles; ifI were to nention the Gentleman 8 _— 
it would not increaſe his ſmile. 

F wiſh the young Gentlemen of our time, would imitate 
thoſe Americans that are miſrepriſented to them; I wiſh they 
would imitate their frugality ; 1 wiſh they would imitate that 
Liberty which the Americans love better than life ; imitate that 
courage which a love of Liberty produces. | 

One word more. I will ſenl my Plan, if the ſtate of a 

_ - miſerable conſtitution ſtretches me on a ſick- bed. It is to put 

an end to thy quarrel, © What before you know whether they 

< will come to terms? Yes, let my expectations be what they 

win, I ſhould recall the troops z. t partakes of a n, to ac- 
cept ſubmiſſion under the influence of arms. 

J foretel; theſe Bills muſt be repealed. —I ſubmit to be called 

| an idiot if they are not; three millions of men — 
armed, and talk of forcing them ? | þ 
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There may ig dangerous men, and dangerous men and dan- 
gerous councils, who would inſtil bad doctrines, - adviſe the 
enſlaving of America; they might not endanger the Crown, 

but they would render it not worth the wearing. 

The cauſe of America is allied to every true Whig, They 
will. not bear the enſlaving of America. Some Whigs may 
love their fortunes. better than their principles; but the body 
of Whigs will join; they will not enflave America. The 
whole Iriſh nation, all the true Engliſh Whigs, the whole na- 
tion of America, theſe combined make many millions of Whigs, 
averſe to the ſyſtem. France has her full attention upon you 
war is at your door; carrying a * bere, will not ſave 
your country in ſuch extremities. 

| This being the ſtate of things, my advice is, to proceed 
to allay heats ; I would at the inftant begin, and do ſomething 
towards allaying and ſoftening reſentment. _ * 

My Motion, you ſee, reſpects the army, and their dangerous 
ſituation, Not to undervalue General Gage, who has ſerved 
with credit, —he acts upon his * if he has not been 
alert enough to ſhed blood; 


Non dimicare quam l maluit. 
And he judged well. The Americans too have acted with a 
prudence and moderation, that had been worthy of our example, 
were we wiſe ;—to their moderation it is IM ion 
have ſo long remained in ſafety. 

Mal-Adminiſtration has run its 3 . not a move 
left—it is a check- mate. 

Forty thouſand Dee eee the — 
them to your Taxation. Taxation exiſts only in Repreſenta- 
tion; take e nd r ve e een 
may effect? 

2 as thenning + naked; atv 
tional repeal ; no, I n maintain pp wer . this coun- 
ry Coram j Lernt 8 

But 
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ſhall diſarm firſt That great 


But you are anxious who 


| Poet, and, perhaps, a wiſer and greater Po ſician than ever 


he was a Poet, has given you wiſeſt counſel, follow it: 
Tugue prior, tu parce; genus wy ducts Ohmpe. 


Projice tela —— — 


* 3 . 


| Who is this man that will own this em of force as prac- 
ticable * And is it not the height of folly to purſue a ſyſtem 
that i is owned to be impracticable. | 

I therefore move, that an humble Addreſs be preſented to his 
Majeſty, moſt humbly to adviſe and beſeech his Majeſty, . that, 
in order to open the ways towards an happy ſettlement of the 


dangerous troubles in America, by beginning to allay ferments 


and ſoften animoſities there; and above all, for preventing in 
the mean time, any ſudden and fatal cataſtrophe at Boſton, 
now ſuffering under the daily irritation of an army before their 
eyes, poſted in their | town, it may graciouſly pleaſe his Majeſty, 
that immediate orders may be diſpatched to General Gage, for 
removing his Majeſty's forces from the town of Boſton, as foon 
as the rigour of the ſeaſon, and other circumſtances indiſpen- | 


fable to the ſafety and accommodation of the faid troops may | 
render 2s ſame practicable. 


The Earl * Chatham, Fan. 20, 1775, 


| I ENTIRELY agree with wa Md Gentleman who - 
ſeconded the Motion for an Addreſs to his Majeſty, that every 


man ought now to ſpeak out; and in a moment fo important 


as the preſent to the whole empire, I think it ill becomes the 


dignity and duty of Parliament to loſe itſelf in ſuch a fulſome, 


adulatory Addreſs. to the Throne as that now propoſed, We 
-ought rather, Sir, to approach our Sovereign with ſound and 
wholeſome advice, and even with Remonſtrances againſt the 
conduct of his Miniſters, . who have precipitated, the nation into 
an unjuſt, ruinous, felonious and murderous war. I call the 


' war with our brethren. in America an unjuſt, felonious war, 


* = — 


becauſe 5 


1 > 

1 
* 
* m * 
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becauſe the 2 cauſe and confeſſed origin of it is, to at - 
tempt to take their money from them without their ae 
contrary to the common rights of all mankind, and thoſe great 
fundamental principles of the Engliſh conſtitution, for which 
Hampden bled. I affert, Sir, that it is in conſequence a 
murderous war ; becauſe it ˖s an attempt to deprive men of 
their lives, for ſtanding. up in the juſt cauſe of. the defence of 
their property and their clear rights. It becomes no leſs a mur- 
derous war, with reſpect to many of our fellow - ſubjects of this 


Iſland : for every man, either of the navy or army, who has 


been ſent by government to America, and has fallen a victim in 
this unnatural and unjuſt conteſt, has been murdered by Admi- 


niſtration, and his blood lies at their door. Such a war, I fear, 


Sir, will draw down the vengeance of heaven upon this devoted 
kingdom. | 

I think this war, Sir, fatal and ruinous to our country, It 
abſolutely annihilates the only great ſoutce of our wealth, which 


we enjoyed unrivaled by other nations; and deprives us of the 


fruits of the laborious induſtry of near three millions of ſub- 
jects, which centered here. That commerce has already taken 


its flight, and our American Merchants are now deploring the 


conſequences of a wretched policy, which has been purſued to 
their deſtruction. It is, Sir, no leſs ruinous with regard to 
the enormous expences of the fleets and armies neceſſary for 


this nefarious undertaking; ſo that we are waſting our preſent 


wealth, while we are deehint the ſources of all we might 
have in future. ; 


I ſpeak, Sir, as a friend to England and . but ſtill 


more to univeiſal liberty, and the rights of all mankind. I 


truſt no part of the ſubjects of this vaſt empire will ever ſubmit 
to be ſlaves. ,I am ſure the Americans are too high ſpirited to 
brook the idea. Your whole power, and that of your allies, if 


you had any, and of all the German troops you can hire, cannot 
effect ſo wicked a purpoſe. The conduct of the preſent Admi- 
niſtration has Already wreſted the ſeeptre of Dn out of the 


Vol. I. 1 hands 
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hands of our Fovereign, and you Pave now ſcarcely a pol 
maſter left in the whole northern continent; more than half 
the empire is already loſt, and almoſt all the reſt is in con- 
fuſion and anarchy, The Miniſtry have brought our Sovereign 
into a more diſgraceful ſituation than any crowned head now 
living. He alone has already loſt, by their fatal counſels, 
more territory than the three great united powers of Ruſſia, 
Auſtria, and Pruſſia have together robbed Poland of; and by 

5 equal acts of violence and injuſtice from Adminiſtration. | 


England was neyer engaged in a conteſt of ſuch importance 


| to our moſt valuable concerns and poſſeſſions. We are fighting 


for the ſubjection of a country infinitely more extended than 
our on; of which every day increaſes the wealth, the natural 
ſtrength, and population. Should we not ſucceed, it would be 
a boſom friendſhip ſoured to hate and reſentment. We ſhall 
be conſidered as their moſt implacable enemies ; an eterhal 
" ſeparation will ſucceed, and the grandeur of the Britiſh em- 
pire paſs away. Succeſs ſeems to me not equivocal, but im- 
perfecliy anited. On this fide he: Atlantic, eee e, un⸗ 
| happily divides us; but one ſoul animates the vaſt northern 
continent of America, the General Congreſs, and each Pro- 
vineial Aſſembly. An appeal has been made to the ſword, and 
at the cloſe of the laſt campaign, what have we conquered ? 
"Bunker? s-hill, with the loſs of 1200 men, Are we to pay As 
dearly for the reft of America? The idea of conqueſt is as 


romantic as unjuſt, 


The Honourable Gentleman who moved the Add reſs, ſays, 
he Americans have been treated with lenity.” Was your 
Beben Port Bill a meaſure of lenity ? Was your Fiſhery Bill 
a meaſure of lenity ? ? Was your Bill for taking away the Charter 
1 the Maſſfachuſett s Bay a meaſure of lenity, or even juſtice ? 
55 omit your many other groſs provocations and.inſults, by which 


j the brave Americans have been driven into their preſent ſtate. 


He aſſerts, that they avow a diſpoſition to be independent. On 
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the colitrary, Sir, A'l the declarations both of the late and the 
; preſent Congreſs, uniformly tend to this one object, of being 


put on the ſame footing they were in the year 1763. This 
has been their only demand, from which they have never varied. 
Their daily prayers are for liberty, peace, and ſafety. I uſe 
the words of the Congreſs laſt year. They juſtly expect to be 
put on an equal footing with the other ſubjects of the empire. 
If you confine all our trade to yourſelves, ſay they ; if you 
make a monopoly of our commerce; if you ſhut all other ports 


of the world againſt us, tax us not too. If you do, then give 
us a free trade, ſuch, as you enjoy yourſelves ; let us have 


equal advantages of commerce, nn, 79 
then we can, and cheerfully will pay taxes. 
It muſt give, Sir, every man who loves his country, ho 


4 concern, at the naming in the Addreſs foreign troops, 
Handverians and Heſſians, who are now called to interfefe in 


dur domeſtic quarrels, not to dwell this day on the illegality of 


the meaſure. The militia, indeed, are now employed, and 
dat noble inſtitution is at preſent complimented by Miniſters, 
who hate the very name of a militia, becauſe the embodying 
of theſe forces enables Adminiſtration to dence more > of our ; 


ps mic in America. 
| - ts as Oe. 46, 775. 


1, AM gil — 5 my Lads as to the right this country has 


to exereiſe its ſovereignty over America by taxation. I had 


no hand in paſſing the Stamp Act, in the Declaratory Bill, in 
the Bill laying Duties upon Teas, and other commodities, in 
the partial repeal of that Act, nar yet in the inſanity of ſend- 
ing the tea to America without repealing the duty. From 
theſe and other cauſes, together with the imbecillity of Admi- 
niſtration, this country is reduced to a ſituation fo deplorable, 


that the wiſeſt and honeſteſt man in the kingdom can propoſe 
© nothing that promiſes an bappy and honourable iſſue. I feel 


Tae I ſpeak. i in fetter; I therefore will not preſs arguments on 
as. 4 1 
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either ſide to their full extent; The next eaſterly wind will 
carry to America what ſhall. fall from any, and from every 
Lord in the Houſe. I do not wiſh that the nakedneſs of my 

country and its weakneſs, ſhould ſtand confirmed by the au- 
thority and ſanction of teſtimonies given here. It is a time to 
act, and not to talk. Much is to be done, and little ſaid. The 
die of war is caſt, the ſword is drawn, and the ſcabbard thrown 
away. With great reſpect to your Lordſhips, wiſe as you are, 
and no doubt the great hereditary council of the King and 
kingdom, yet allow me to ſayz you are not enabled to decide 
upon matters of ſuch tranſcendent importance and difficulty, 
without having the fulleſt materials before you, which you moſt 
certainly have not. This is a queſtion for the Miniſters to 
decide, who muſt be ſuppoſed to have the fulleſt inſormation: the 
execution will likewiſe lie with them. They have decided; and 
it is to be wiſhed they have at laſt. ſome well conſidered plan: 
not only taking into pay all the troops that can be got, at any 


nate, but alſo how they can be ſupported, ſupplied, and enabled 


to act with effect; in ſhort, a plan conſiſting of a great variety 
of efficient parts. If J had the honour of being in the King's 
Council (which thank God I have not) I ſhould expect the 
ampleſt information before I ſhould decide; but decide I would, 
and abide by the deciſion. Retired, however, as I now am, 
and uninformed, I have not preſumption enough to give an 
opinion, nor do I hold myſelf ſpecially called upon to do it. 
My country is, indeed, reduced to a deplorable condition. We 
are driven between Scylla and Charybdis, and it will be tranſ- 
cendently difficult to ſteer the veſſel of the ſtate into a ſafe port. 
J muſt be allowed freely to confeſs; that I have not a good 
opinion of the King's ſervants. Paſt experience will not juſtify 
confidence. I cannot, therefore, anſwer to myſelf or to my 
country, the truſting ſuch men with the expenditure of ten 
millions; and laying the foundation of laviſhing many more, 
dur laſt ſtake; thereby accelerating that bankruptcy, which, 
nous. or later, 1 ”y by adopting either meaſure, is become 


V 2 inevitable. 
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inevitable. Nor am I, on the other hand, fo friendly to them, 


as by declaring our utter inability to reduce America, to fur- 
niſh them with a golden bridge for concluding an inglorious 
peace, on any the moſt ruinous and diſgraceful terms. I cannot 
conſent to throw this once great and glorious country at the 


feet of America; and there humbly implore ſuch peace, as ſhe, 


in her generoſity and magnanimity ſhall condeſcend to grant 
us. I am not yet made to the idea of hanging out a white flag 
of ſurrender. To thoſe who lament the preſent moſt melan- 


choly ſtate of the Colonies, once fo proſperous and flouriſhing, - 


beyond the example of any others known in the annals of time, 


I cannot help obſerving, that I rejoice in the teſtimony, becauſe 


it does honour to the government of England, under «whoſe 


care and influence they had proſpered ſo wonderfully. I do 


verily believe, that till the late troubles; they had infinitely leſs 
to complain of than the Mother Country herſelf; and that, 
ſeparated as they are by the vaſt Atlantic, it was not-in the 


nature of things, that there muſt not be much to complain of, 


tho? not ſufficient to juſtify their ingratitude to the Parent State. 


I cannot blame a determination to make peace, ſword in hand; 


the ſooner it can be had upon reaſonable, ſafe, and honourable . 
terms, the better for both countries. I never did declare, 
whether I thought it was conſiſtent with ſound policy to impoſe 
any new tax upon America, and it will hardly be expected that 
I ſhould decide it now. I have heard it called an unjuſt war 
I know nat who in this Houſe have a right to call it ſo. Infinite 
ſagacity and ꝗiſeretion are neceſſary to the attainment of what 
all alike,” I am. perſuaded, muſt eagerly wiſh, When the happy 
and favourable moment for conciliation ſhall arrive, I hope the 
Miniſters will ſeize it, and I ſincerely wiſh them ſucceſs. At 
leaſt at ſuch à criſis, I will not hang upon the wheels of 
Government, and thereby render what is already but too diff | 
bans od more e bes hs : 
"0 Temple, More 5 16. 
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Mv 10 I have: not the arrogance to think, that what f 
hall ſubmit to your Lordſhips has eſcaped t the vigilance of all 
your Lordſhip's judgments : I have not the vanity to imagine, 
that the arguments my circumſcribed talents may fuggeſt to me 
to uſe, can have the good fortune. to perſuade the majority 
- of this Houſe, unleſs they ſhould meet with the ſnpport of men 

of greater weight. Some there are who chance to be abſent, 

whoſe great authorities I muſt Iament the loſs of. But, my 
Lords, if what I may offer ſhould throw any light upon a ſub- , 
ʒject as intereſting as ever aroſe ſince Britain has extended ber 
power beyond the confines of the iſle, I ſhall at leaſt have the 
ſatit faction to think, I have not buried my ideas; 1 have not 
been wanting in chat duty, which, from the rank we hold in 
life, is mine, is that of every Lord in this Houſe, My Lords, 
for a paltry ſet of words, for an unreaſonable claim of power, 
for a faſcinating afſeriion of impracticable authority, for an 
airy nothing, a viſionary ſhadow of ideal revenue, impoſſible ta 
be raiſed but by the conſent of that people whoſe contributions 
we ſo much thirſt after, and whoſe conſent we do deſpiſe, has 
Britain been duped into an unnatural war, where victory or 
defeat muſt each enfeeble this lately great empire: a war car- 
red on againft a part of our fellow · ſubjects, whoſe numbers, 
at leaſt, equal a fifth of the whole; and who in extent of 


25 country ſo far exceeds the ſize of Britain, that the compariſon 


of her is but as a ſpeck in the diſk gf the ſun, I will not dwell 
on the diſadvantages our army muſt labour under from the far. 
extended diſtance of the war; a common map, to the com- 
Fo moneſt underſtanding, muſt demonſtrate more than rhetorie can 

paint. But, my Lords, it has been your pleaſure to enter into 

this war; the matter has been laid before you, and often has 
been debated, and your Lordſhips, in your judgments, have 
deemed it neceſſary to correct the ſaucy freedom of high- 
| minded ſons, grown up to manly age; to check in your Ame 
rican children that independent ſpirit, that ſtrange love of 
liberty, which, where permitted to take root, does ſo infatuate 
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mankind, and which has long been the honour and ſafety 

; of this Ille. You have thought it right to curb their ideas of 
property, which lead them to imagine, we have no right to 
take any part of that property away from them without their free 

| conſent, My Lords, I reſpect the Deciſions of the Majorities 
of this Houſe; but if theſe Deciſions may have ariſen from 
any peculiar circumſtances now no more exiſting ; if they may 
have ſprung from falſe or miſtaken intelligence; if the whole diſ- 

- poſition of things, from various accidents and events, may have 
become totally different; perhaps it may not be unworthy your 
Lordſhips wiſdom to reconſider what you have decided, to re- 
viſe your judgments, to retrace the ſteps we may have too 
haſtily trod, My Lords, in the beginning of our unhappy 
conteſts. with America, thoſe who debated the matter on the 
ſide of the ruling Power of Government, ſtated not only the 
neceſſity, but the great facility of ' forcing to a compliance 
with all the demands of Government, ſuch Colonies as ſhould | 
dare to offer their vain reſiſtance ; we are told they had not 
ſtrength for war, they had not means of war, they had not 
union among themſelves , that they wanted money, that they 
wanted diſcipline, that they wanted Officers: and, to ſum up the 

whole, to make them contemptible even as ſubmiſſive ſubjects, 
that they poſſeſſed not courage to face an Engliſh Soldier, 
whoſe birth on this fide the Atlantic endowed him with that 

l intrepid ſpirit, an American, whom even neceſſity had inured 
to toils, could never aſpire to reach. The Deciſions, my 

Lords, of Adminiſtration, gave them union; ; the refuſal to 
hear their Petitions, confined the whole in a firm knot of calm, 

| deliberate, deſperate determination to reſiſt. Money, which is 
but the type of property, 'was ſoon. ſupplied by a type of equal TH 
ſenſe and uſe ; even perſonal freedom gave way to public ſe- 
Eurity, and perſonal property was facrificed to the neceſſities 
of the riſing State. The diſaffection was general, and Britiſh 

| Governors now no longer adminiſter Law in Britiſh America. 
Ho true the charge of wanting martial ſpirit proved, let thoſe 
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relate who firſt ſaw the blood of civil war ſpilt at Lexington; | 


To thoſe. who ſaved the honour of the day, at the bloody 


forcing of the lines 6n Bunker's-Hill, to thoſe who ſaw the 


Britiſh valour checked, may 1 ſafely refer for a full confutation | 


of the abſurd ſuppoſition, that men deſcended from the ſame 


line as ourſelves, whoſe all is at ſtake, who think their cauſe | 


juſt, would, like the moſt eneryated Aſiatic tribe, yield a 
bloodleſs victory. My Lords, the hiſtory of human nature 
teaches us, that the greateſt talents often lie hid in the moſt 


diſguiſed obſcurity, till accident, till the buſtle of the times, 


calls forth the genius, and lights the ethereal ſpark ; then do 
theſe meteors caſt an unexpected blaze: an Apothecary? s late 
| prentice leads forth armies, diſplays the warrior's ſxill, the 
warrior's intrepidity, and meets a death a Roman might have 


envied : another, who, in peaceable times, might have never 


roſe to greater praiſe than a jockey's ſkill, amidſt every rigour 
of an inclement ſeaſon, in an inclement country, aſtoniſhes us 
with a march a Hannibal would have admired, and carries the 
alarm of war. to the walls of a great city, which 'muſt pro- 


bably have yielded to the boldneſs of the undertaking, had not 
a Carleton ſaved it. I am not making a panegyric on American 


proweſs, though great atchievements, even by an enemy, 
will ever meet my praiſe. But, my Lords, theſe are facts in- 
capable of diſpute. To come now, my Lords, to that which 
has caſt the deepeſt ſtain on the glory of the Britiſh arms, to 


| that which muſt rouſe the indignation of all who feel for her 
diſgrace : the army of Britain, equipped with every poſſible 


eſſential of war, a choſen army, with choſen Officers, backed 
| with the power of a mighty fleet, ſent to correct revolted ſub- 
; jects, ſent to chaſtiſe a reſiſting city, ſent to aſſert Britain's au- 
| thority, has for many tedious months been impriſoned within 
that town by the Provincial Army, who, their watchful guards, 
permitted chem no inlet to the country, who braved all their 
efforts, and defied all their ſkill and abilities i in war could ever 


attempt, One way, indeed, of eſcape was leſt; the flect is 
yet 
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yet reſpected; to the fleet the army has recourſe, and Britiſh 
Generals, whoſe names never met with a blot of diſhonour, 
are forced to quit that town which was the firſt object of the 
war, the immediate cauſe of hoſtilities, the place of arms, 
which has coſt this nation more than a million to defend; 

De Duke of Manchefter, May 10, 1775. 


I HAVE been reading a work given us by a country, that is 
perpetually employed in productions of merit—T' believe it is 
not yet publiſhed—the Hiſtory of Philip the IId; and there 
find, that that tyrannical monarch never f reamt of the tyranny 

exerciſed by this Adminiſtration. ' Gods! Sir, ſhall we be told, 
that you cannot annalyze grievances! that you can have no 
communication with Rebels, becauſe they have declared for 
Independency! Shall you be told this, when the tyrant Philip | 
did it after the ſame circumſtance in the Netherlands. By 
| Edi& he allowed their ſhips to enter their ports, and ſuffered 
them to depart in peace ; he treated with them ; made them 
Propoſitions ; and poſitively declared that he would redreſs all 
their grievances. And James the IId, when he was failing 
from Krance, at the head of a formidable force, aſſiſted like 
you by foreign troops, and having a great party in the king- 
dom, till offered ſpecific terms ; while his exceptions of par- 
don were few, amongſt the reſt my honourable friend's an- 
ceſtor, Sir Stephen Fox. But you will offer none ;—you ſimply 
tell them to lay down their arms, and then you will do juſt as 
you pleaſe. Could the moſt cruel conqueror ſay leſs? Had 
you conquered the devil himſelf in hell, could you be leſs libe- 
ral? No! Sir, you would offer no terms you meant to drive 

them to the declaration of Independency: and even after it 

was iflued; ought, by your offers, to have reverſed the effect. 
You would not receive the Remonſtrance that I brought you 
from New- Vork, becauſe it denied your Rights to certain 
Powers; yet the late King of France received the Remon- 
W from. bis Parliaments, that * denied his Rights 
: to 
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to the Powers he was in the contin exerciſe of—anſwered 
them, and eyen regreſſed ſome of the Grievances which thoſe 
yery. Remonſtrances complained of; though he refuſed to 
grant what he thought more peculiarly entrenched upon his 
own Authority. 

In this ſituation, Sir, ſhocking to fon, are we. called upon 
by another Proclamation to go to the Altar of the Almighty, 
with war and vengeance in our hearts, inſtead of the peace 
of our Bleſſed Saviour; he ſaid, My peace I give you,” but 
we arg on this Faſt to have war only in our hearts and mouths ; 
war againſt our brethren, —'Till our churches are purified from 
this abominable ſervice, I ſhall conſider them, not as the 
| temples of the Almighty, but the ſynagogues of ſatan, An 
act not more. infamous, reſpecting its political, than blaſphemous 


and profane as a pretended act of national deyotion, when the 


People are called upon, in the moſt ſolemn and awful manner, 
to repair to Church, to partake of a Sacrament, and at the. 
foot af the Altar to commit ſacrilege; to perjure themſelves 
publicly by charging their American brethren with the horrid 
crime of Rebellion, with propagating . ſhecious falſhood,”” when 
either the charge mult be notoriouſly falſe, or thoſe who make 
it, not knowing it to be true, call. Almighty God to witneſs 
to not a OS, but a moſt audacious and blaſphemous falſhood, | 

| Ar. Burke, Nov, 2, 1776. 

| Inavs read, Sir, a late Proclamation of that great General 
and Preacher, Mr. Burgoyne, which is ſhocking to a civilized 
and generous nation. As a State Paper it diſgraces ous 
country. The Imperial Court have often employed many 

a kind of irregular troops, Croats, Pandours, and Huſſars, but 
their names diſgrace no public act. If they plunder, they do 
nat torture. The pious Preacher, Mr. Burgoyne, complains 
of this froward and ſtubborn generation; and at the very mo- 
ment of mentioning. his conſciouſneſs of - Chriſtianity, diſplays 
TY it of cruelty n. to eng ee of inet 
Ha 
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He boaſts that he will give ſtretch to the Indian forces under 


his direction, and they ampunt to thouſands,  Mexciful Heay 


yen! . Thouſands of Indian ſavages let looſe by the mand 
of a Britiſh General againſt our brethren in America! Human 
nature ſhrinks back from ſuch a ſcene. Ag his heels, leaſht 


in like hounds, ſhould famine, ſwerd, and fire, crouch for em+ 


ployment. Mr, Burgoyne's feelings as a man, I fear, will not- 


heredfter be as univerſally acknowledged, as the military talents 
of the great General. In che preſent caſe I have that pity for 
him and his employers, which they have not ſhewn to others. 


What, Sir, has been, and continues, the conduct of the Indian 
favages in war ? Is it not to exerciſe the moſt wanton cruelties 


on their enemies, without diſtinction of age and ſex? The 
| conduct of this war goes on a par with its principles. Has the 


ſeeble old man, the helpleſs infant, the defenceleſs female, ever 


experienced the tender mercies of an Indian ſavage? He drinks 


the blood of his enemy, and his fayourite repaſt i is on buman 
fleſh. Is a ſtretch given to thouſands, of theſe cannibals by 
command, in a public Manifeſto of one of the King's Gene- 


rals? J am bold, Sir, to declare, that ſuch orders are unworthy 


the General of any Chriſtian King. They are only becoming 
a Jewiſh Prieſt to a Jewiſh King, a Samuel to a Saul, in the 


: moſt bloody and barbarous'of all hiſtories, the Hiſtory of the 
Jewiſh Nation. The orders of the Jewiſh Prieſts were, now 


go and ſmite the Amalekites, and deſtroy all that they have, and 
ſpare them not; but ſlay both man and woman, ox and ſheep, 
camel and aſs. General Burgoyne threatens the Americans 


with all the vengeance of the State, not its juſtice, that the 


meſſenger of wrath will meet them in the field, devaſtation, 
and famine, and every concomitant horror. Not the ſword of 
even-handed juſtice falling on the head of the bold rebel, but 
the favage horrors of the tomahawk, from the thouſands of In- 
dians under his direction, on the innocent women and chil- 
dren. I remember, Sir, an honourable Gentleman, (Lord 
Advocate of Scotland) whom I ſee in _ place, a Gentleman 


very 
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very kigh in the Law, not only humanely propoſing, according to 

the ideas, and in the language of his own country, but dwelling 

with rapture" on what he claſſically called a Starvation Bill for 

the poor Americans. I rely, however, Sir, on the ſpirit of 

the Americans, that they will neither ſuffer the fate of the 

e ge. nor retaliate the attempt on the ſavages of Europe. 
e Nee c Nov. 18, 1777. 


No man can have à more Jetanibicws ads of tho em- 
n ploying the Indian ſavages in our wars than I have; becauſe 


no man, in this Houſe' at leaſt, has had occaſion to know ſo 


5 8 of this matter, as it fell to my lot to have during the laſt 
. My horror of their cruel ſervices does not ariſe from 
| at page of imagination, but from what I have known of 
de fact; there is not ſo helliſh; ſo unfair an engine of war, 
as the ſervice of the Indian ſavage, when mixed in with the 
wars of civilized nations. What then muſt we think of it, 
what muſt be our feelings, when they are employed in a war, 
detween parts of the ſame nation, branches of the ſame family | 
in the war between us and our brethren ? - 
The mutual feelings of humanity, and a fpirit of honour, 
225 have, amidſt civilized nations, defined even rights, and given 
laws to a ſtate of war; have laid a reſtraint on havock, and 
given limits to deſtruction and bloodſhed. There are even in 
rigours of war, the jura belli, which civilized nations have 
adopted, and do almoſt univerſally obſerve. The war of the 
ſavage, inſtead of being a conteſt of right by power, regulated 
and reſtrained by any feelings of honour or humanity, is an 
unreſtrained effuſion of the paſſions of revenge and blood - 
thirſtineſs, 2% certare odiis, is a war of univerſal ravage and 
devaſtation to utter deſtruction; inſtead of giving laws to war, 
it gives the name and effect of right to every cruel exertion of 
paſſion, 1 and barbarity, juſque datum ſceluri. NING 
B | Governor 1 Feb. 6, 1778, 
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Wurd America was firſt ſettled, the whole right to con- 


queſt, diſcovery,. and diviſion of lands was in the King 3—it 
was in his power to grant them to any body, and on any con- 
dition. This power he uſed in America, in all caſes without, 


and in ſome againſt the conſent of Parliament, who never, in- 
deed; ſuppoſed, that ſuch feudal Rights were veſted in them. 

At what time the King gave up, or Parliament uſurped theſe 
Rights, is not now my buſineſs to inquire; but I muſt main- 
tain, that unleſs America had conſented to ſuch a ceſſion, 
America is not bound by. it, but her Rights remain the _ 
as when firſt eſtabliſhed. by her Charters. _ 

A late deciſion in the King's Bench has fully eſtabliſhed this 
A ine, The King may lay any impoſitions on a conquered 


country by his own authority, till he has by Proclamation, or 


otherwiſe, given up that power by eſtabliſhing another, 
4 a man bs m. 
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BL IN NEE, | 
” HAVE ſpoken ſo as int maintaining an extras 
Q erdinary number of land forces in time of peace, that ! 
« ſhould now chuſe to be ſilent, if I had not the firſt day of 
che Seffion entered my claim to diſpute the continuance of 
< the four thouſand Augmentation Troops; and if I did not 
44 think it my duty to oppoſe every propoſition, which ſeems 
E to carry the leaſt appearance of danger to our Conſtitution. 
I aſk pardon, if I take the preſent Queſtion to be of this 
© nature. Nor can I be perſuaded; that the frequent impe- 
« ſitions of unneceſſary Taxes, or the repetition of any 
| « grievance, ought to beget an inſenſibility, or a flaviſh ac- 
E quieſcence in it. On the coritraty, I think it ought to 
„ awaken and double our attention, left it ſhould in time 
s plead a preſcriptive rights a graimlly grow into an 
<« eſtabliſnment. 
If I may be permitted to nder the King's Speech as 
the compoſition of his Miniſters, which, though I know by 
<« experience to be a more dangerous, is yet a more parlia- 
« mentary way, than to conſider it as an Edict from the 
Throne, I will obſerve, that it does not aſk the advice and 
« opinion of the Commons, how far they will uſe their great, 
« efſential, and undiſputed Right of raiſing money; but it 
« poſitively preſcribes the exact proviſion we are to make, both 
« by ſea and land, for the ſervice of the enſuing year: and 
« whether that be not a new method of ſpeaking to Parlia- 
<« ments, is with all deference ſubmitted to the wiſdom of this 
* Houſe, which is the beſt judge of its own Privileges and 
« Power. 
« Surely, Sir, it is very melancholy to hear, one Seſſion "of 
<« ter another, that, though we are in a ſtate of tranquillity, 
c as the . i yet we can neither be ſecure at home, 
a 60 nor 
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UW nor  palpectea abroad, without continuing above eighteen 
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<« here, that Kingdom is able and willing to maintain more on its 
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thouſand land forces in pay. 

« This way of reaſoning entirely miſrepreſents our cireum- 
ſtances and condition. For it would fuggeſt, that we can- 
not enjoy the bleflings of a good Reign, without enduring 
at the ſame time the hardſhips of a bad one; which is a 
contradiction in itſelf, and inconſiſtent with the notions we, 
as Engliſhmen, muſt ever entertain of our legal liberties ; '5 


in maintenance of which, our predeceſſors in Parliament 


thought fit to alter the lineal fucceſſion of our Royal Fa- 
mily, This way of reaſoning farther ſuppoſes, that the 
mutual confidence betwixt his Majeſty and his People is 


deſtroyed; that there is a diftruſt on one hand, and a 


diſaffection on the other, for which there is not the leaft 
ground or pretence. For his Majeſty, by his reſidence 
amongſt us this laſt ſummer, has not only given us the 


« cleareſt proof of his preferring the welfare and happineſs 


of theſe Kingdoms to, that of his own foreign Dominions, 
but has for ever ſecured the love of his ſubjects here, by his 


moſt gracious affability and perſonal condeſcenſion to them. 
He has for ever ſecured that tranquillity at home, on which 


he is pleaſed with ſo much ſatisfaction to congratulate his 


Parliament. Nor can this tranquillity be affected by 2 


clamours in Ireland, againſt a late Patent for coining ; for 
there is a large army in that Kingdom ſufficient to curb tu- 
multuous ſpirits, and to awe patronizing malcontents, | 
ſhould any ſuch be found. Nay, if more forces are judged 
neceſſary, either for the honour or ſafety of the Government 


own Eſtabliſhment ; and therefore all arguments drawn'from 
thence relating to the preſent Queſtion muſt be inconcluſive. 
The Houſe may perhaps think fit, at a proper ſeaſon, to 
liſten ſo far to the complaints of our fellow - ſubjects in ano- 
ther Kingdom, as to call for this obnoxious Patent, and to 
examine into the grounds of it. For the miſ- government 
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« of. 180 has been frequently under che examinatioh of the 
* Houſe of Commons here, and ſuch examinations have fre- 
<< quently proved fatal to as great Miniſters as England ever 

e bred;; which may be matter of reflection to their ſucceſſors, 
< and to thoſe it may concern; but never can be any induce- 
© ment to any Engliſh Parliament, to pay one Soldier more 

4 than is abſolutely neceſſary for our own uſe, 

< Now all Rebellions, all Conſpiracies, ſeems to be totally 
= extinguiſhed, not more by the late ſeaſonable exertion of par- 
50 liamentary juſtice, than by the wiſe and prudent conduct of 
& thoſe in the Adminiſtration. They have ſo carefully re- . 
& viewed, and modelled the forces of this ſummer i in every 
< part of. the nation, that, we are to hope, there aze not left 
even ſo many as three or four Serjeants and Corporals, who 
<« ſhall have fool-hardineſs enough to undertake again to draw 
<« the whole Army into wild and chimerical attempts. They 
& have freed the Church from all apprehenſions of danger, by 
te promoting only the moſt orthodex and learned part of the 
« Clergy to the epiſcopal Dignity, and other eccleſiaſtical 
4 Preferments. They have preſerved the State, by advancing 
< only men of diſtinguiſhed ability and experience to all great 
«< Offices and Civil Employments. They have, which is 
« above all, reconciled their own animoſities, and have no 
other contentions now, but who ſhall beſt ſerve his Majeſty 
& and the Public, without any views of accumulating im- 
= menſe wealth to themſelves, or of aggrandizing their own 
<« private families. Such an Adminiſtration can never need 
< the aſſiſtance and protection of above eighteen thouſand diſ- 
« ciplined troops. Such an Adminiſtration ſhould not ſuffer 
. < the Army to run, away with the reputation of their good and 
«. great works, or to aſſume the glory of raiſing our Credit, 
_ « enlarging our Trade, and eſtabliſhing our preſent Proſperity. 
„ Nor are our F oreign Affairs in a leſs flouriſhing con- 
40 an than thoſe at home, ſo far as I am capable of judging 
: - from 
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n {6m the common appearance. of things, without. being in 
& the ſecrets of the Cabinet. | 


We can have no apprehenſiots from! our ed aA 
*-boutr France. For that Kingdom is engaged to us by many 
« ſtrict Treaties ; and I have heard the French hond fides, of 
& late years, as neck aſſerted. and extolled in this Houſe, as 
&* J have formerly heard it ridiculed and exploded. Beſides, 


we have a vigilant Miniſter at Paris, who, by his own ſkill 


“and penetration in Politics, as well as by good advice and 
<« afliftance from hence, is not only promoting the Britiſh in- 
<« tereſts there, but . and . the French 


86 Councils. Keg 


Nor can we have any pietenoe to keep up thoſe fe forces on 


* account of danger from Spain. For if that Monarchy ſhould 


« be indiſereet enough to entertain the leaſt harſh remem- 
« brance of any pretended ill uſuage from Great- Britain; if 


c jt ſhould reſent our glorious and ſeaſonable conqueſt over 


4c their fleet in the Mediterranean; for which we ſtruck a Me- 


40 dal with pompous inſcriptions ; if it ſhould inſiſt on a reſti- 


4c tution of Gibraltar and Port Mahon, which, in my humble | 
“ opinion, can never be ſurrendered without the higheſt in- 
„ famy,-as well as injury to England. I ſay; if any thing of 
& this kind ſhould remain in the breaſt of the Court of Spain, 
c notwithſtanding our Treaties, and daily Negociations there, 
it is our comfort, that we need fear no invaſion! from their 
& Armada: that the mutability of their Councils, their pre- 
« tenſions in Italy, their diſtance from Great-Britain, render 
« jt impracticable for them to annoy or diſtreſs us. And-if 
« King Philip's Reſignation of the Crown was a good argu- 
<* ment the laſt year for continuing the four thouſand Augmen- 


tation Troops, then his Reſumption of it now muſt be * 


good one for diſbanding them this year. 
„The Emperor's perſonal obligations to Great-Britailh are 
„ ſuch, that it is impoſſible for him to entertain any ill in- 


e tentions againſt us, either on account of the Oſtend Eaſt- 
r L. I. TD | | 7 08 India 
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<« India Company, or of his Majeſty's glorious endeavours to 
& remove the religious grievances. in Germany, and to pro- 
4 mote the Proteſtant Autor (Rene: of which he is the great 
& Guardian. ü | | 

The Dutch are our W es, and 8 1 to 
« aſſiſt us. Nor is it their fault, that we have ſometimes 


diſputed amongſt ourſelves, concerning the expence of tranſ- 


« porting their auxiliar forces. They are bound to us by 
<* antient ties of gratitude, for their original preſervation, and 
35 « by, what is yet-a han DIG their-own intereſt and | 
« ſaſet . * e 
As to the two 0 . Swaden and Denmark, 
ce they have in their turns received our protection, and taſted 
4 f our bounty. We all remember the famous æra, when 
<« two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, as well as many 
< ſmaller ſupplies ſince, were raiſed on that account. Beſides, 
«© we are to hope our expeditions into the Baltic, under the 
conduct of a brave Officer here preſent, have been as effec- 
<« tual as they have been expenſive; and that our fleet has not 
only awed them into a reconciliation betwixt themſelves, but 
% into an abſolute ſubmiſſion to Great- Britain. TRL 


The Czar is ſtretching his conqueſts into remote, parts of 


„ the world; and if what we hear of a late Treaty be true, that 


„it is made entirely in favour of Great-Britain, without any 
<«< regard to foreign principalities, we can apprehend nothing 
from our new ally, who is otherwiſe ſo fully employed. 
For however extenſive our mediating care may be, I preſume 


; de we are not engaged with him to oppoſe the intended ſucceſſion | 


of the Crown of n or to ſettle the ee of A 
in Perſia. 

« If ſuch then is our a e at 3 arp abioad, 
« why ſhould we be denied the promiſed happy conſequences of 
ee it? Why ſhould we be afraid of reducing our land forces? 
c Why ſhould we not at leaſt ſtrike off the four thouſand aug- 
9 nn, troops, * oben to a nation loaded, and al- 
i « moſt 
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„ moſt ſank wich debt? For ſhould a ſtorm ariſe after this 


calm, ſhould any new event produce a rupture in Europe, 
it will be time enough, if we are either prompted by our own 
* heroic diſpoſition, or bound by: any inviolable Treaties, to 
enter into the quarrels of the Continent. I ſay, it will be 
«time enough, when the war ſhall be actually declared, to 
« lend our aſſiſtance to thoſe, who we voluntarily eſpouſe, or 
to perform our engagements to our reſpective allies, if they 
« ſhould not be found romantic or impracticable. We have 
<« the opinion of a moſt eminent author in civil learning, That 


cc 


5 608 


cc 
cc 


cc 


it is more grievous to any nation, to bear the leaſt extra- 
ordinary taxes in times of peace, than to endure the greateſt 
impoſitions in times of war. Becauſe a war may proye ad- 


 vantageous, may terminate in conqueſt and glorious acqui- 


ſitions. But a continuance of extraordinary taxes woe 
it, muſt inevitably end in poverty and ruin, 

Now I can never be ſo unjuſt to his Majeſty's' mild and 
' gracious Government, as to aſcribe our preſent tranquillity 


to the continuance of an extraordinary number of troops, 


cc 


cc 


«c 


any more than I can believe, it would ceaſe at the reduction 
of part of them. This would be a dangerous, as well as an 
abſurd doctrine, with relation to us at home. For ſhould it 


be admitted, that above eighteen thouſand land forces, have 
not only procured our preſent tranquillity, but that they are 


abſolutely neceſſary for the ſecurity of the kingdom; then it 


will follow, that the ſame number will be always abſolutely 
neceſſary; that a military power is the moſt pacific form of 
Government; and that an army will be a better preſerver 
«of peace and plenty, a better guardian of our civil and re- 


< ligious Rights, than the Law of the Land., This doctine 


too, confidered with regard to the reſpect and influenee we 
may have abroad, is as abſurd as il] grounded: for that re- 
ſpect and influence can never proceed from the number of 


e land forces we may think fit to burthen ourſelves with in 


© time a peace, but it muſt proceed from the advantages of 5 


4 
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« qur natural ſituation, from our naval ſtrength, from our *. 
& tended commerce, from our: vaſt riches, which have enabled 
cc us to carry on long and expenſive wars; to maintain, when 
66 our allies failed in their quotas, three great armies at once 
ce in their different nations; and theſe advantages will ever 
< enable us to hold the balance of power in Europe, unleſs - 
« worn out with unneceſſary and infupportable taxes. pp 
But if not ſo much as the four thouſand augmentation 
troops are to be parted with, if they are to be continued till 
« the pretences of all the Princes of Europe ſhall be adjuſted, 
ce till the different intereſts of different nations ſhall be recon- 

« ciled, till the claim of Bremen and Verden ſhall be fully ſet- 
« tled and acquieſced in, till the long expected form of a Con- 
“ preſs ſhall be compleated, I freely own, I am not without 
“ my apprehenſions, that our immenſe national debt, inſtead 
<« of being annually reduced, will be daily increaſed : that our 
cc preſent grievances, for grievances we have in the midſt of 
& all our tranquillity, inſtead of being ſpeedily removed, wilt 
& become beg and we may dream of bleſſings we 1 n 
4 never exyoye”" | 
1 ee e oe e | ' Mr. Shippen, Nov. 225 1924-4 45 
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My ſentiments concerning a ſtanding army, in time of 
peace, are well known here; and it may feem unneceſſary, per- 
' haps be thought impertinent in me, to debate anew on a worn- 
out and exhauſted topic, when other Gentlemen, who entertain 
the fame ſentiments, are pleaſed to be ſilent. But ſurely the 
- queſtion before you is not become a Motion of courſe ; ſurely 
as long as the grievance is continued on one. hand, ſo long 
taere is a right of complaint on the other; and that complaint, 
I ſhould think, may without offence be continued, till ĩt can be 
proved that the Britiſh mobo ch is in its 5 nature Ae e 
dugnht to be made ſo. 
I do not intend to trouble you with kat 1 have Heatly | 
urged, or to uſe any a Om from the expence and 
durthen,, 
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burthen, or from the terror and oppreſſion which have been 
brought upon this and other nations, by raiſing and keeping 
up a greater number of forces, than were abſolutely neceſſary 
in time of peace: not but that the gradations, by which armies, 
with all their inconveniencies, have been firſt introduced into 
free ſtates, and afterwards impoſed upon them, ought to be had 
in perpetual remembrance. We ought never to forget, that 
ſuch ſteps have been uſually taken, to gratify the views of am- 
bitious Princes, to carry on the ſchemes of evil Miniſters, to 
_ terrify Parliaments into obedience, and to make the Members 
of them dumb ſpectators of the miſeries of their country. 

I vill not inſiſt on theſe arguments, however juſt in them- 
ſelves, however proper on other occaſions, becauſe they would 
be unapplicable to the preſent ſituation of our affairs. For we 
have a Prince whoſe aim is to continue us the bleſſings of 
peace and plenty; we have a Miniſtry who have merits above 
my commendation ; we have a Parliament, which acts with a 
ſpirit ſuperior to all influences, and to all temptations, Be- 
ſides, every year has its particular circumſtances, and thoſe 
particular circumſtances ought to guide our reſolutions, when 
| we are marking, our annual parliamentary proviſions for the 
public ſervice. I thought our circumſtances both at home and 
abroad, were ſo proſperous the laſt Seſſion, that we might with- 


out hazard have diſbanded at leaſt the four thouſand augmen- 


tation troops. But the Majority of the Houſe was of another 
opinion. There was then indeed a Rendezvous, though not a 
formed Congreſs, of Plenipotentiaries, vyirg with each other 
in the ſplendor of their equipages and the magnificence of their 
entertainments at Cambray, which had for ſome time employ- 
ed our ſpeculations, and promiſed great events to the world. 
And it was thought good policy to ſhow the negociating 
Powers, by continuing our army, that, if they would not ac⸗ 
cept of his Majeſty's plan for ſettling the balance of power, 
and for eſtabliſhing the tranquillity of Europe, Great-Britain 
* do dr ou toward compelling them to a com- 
5 8 3 pliance. 
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pliance. But that policy proved ineffectual, and that nego- | 
tiation appears at laft to have wanted ſubſtance as well as form, 
and to have. produced nothing to Great- Britain, but an increaſe 


of the civil liſt debt, as we were given to underſtand the laſt 


Seſſions, in a Debate on that Eee by one that knew the 
ſecret. 2 
But we are now told, that bade 12 ous dine. | 
are actually made, and that what was only attempted at Cam- 
bray, has been fully accompliſhed at Herenhauſen: nor can 
there be any doubt, of his Majeſty's extenſive care over 
all his concerns both foreign and domeſtic ;- but that his alter- 
nate reſidence here and abroad, as it hath procured,” ſo it 
would, with the advice of a good Miniſtry, and without” the 


aid of a great army, preſerve to us, through the whole courſe 


of his reign, that ſecurity, and. thoſe bleſſings we now enjoy. 
For, whether at home or abroad, his influence is irreſiſtible, 
becauſe his councils are wiſe. and his deſigns are juſt. Nor 


am I altered i in this opinion by what has happened at Glaſgow 


and other places in Scotland, or at Thorn in Poland. 

For, if Iam rightly informed, the tumult at Glaſgow was 
no more than a mob, compoſed chiefly- of women, a mere 
mock-reſemblance of an Amazonian army, that might have been 


quelled by the interpoſition of the civil power, without re- 7 
courle to that military, vengeance which was executed there. 


Such commotions we ſee ariſe almoſt in every nation, when 
the occaſions of the public call for new and extraordinary taxes; 
and yet they are generally deſpiſed, as impotent efforts againſt 
eſtabliſned Governments, and left to be puniſhed by the laws 


of the country. But, now all is quiet, now all is ſafe in Scot- 


land, not the leaſt murmur is heard againſt Adminiſtration. | 
The Highland Clans, have, been diſarmed without any diſtur- 
bance; they rejoice, we are told, in their ſubmiſſion, and are 
brought to a perfect ſenſe of their duty to his Majeſty, by the 


 obliging behaviour and prudent conduct of the General, whoſe 
province it Wes to enforce the att of en againſt them. 


6 As 


„ 


" \ 


was no act of retaliation, as ſome, who neither conſider. the 
circumſtance of time nor things would inſinuate, but the 
effect of a ſpirit of perſecution; we ate aſſured, that his Ma- 
jeſty has done more towards obtaining the deſired ſatisfaction 


for the barbarous and unchriſtian cruelties committed there, 


and gained greater conceſſions from the Catholic Princes, by 


his pacific mediation and by his perſonal intereſt, than he 


could probably have done by rougher expedients, by threatening, 


or even entering into a religious war. Nor can malice jitſelf 
ſuppoſe, that, whilſt. he is reſenting the violation of Treaties, 
he would do any thing that would but look like an infraction of 
the limitation in the Act of Succeſſion, which reſtrains the 


Crown from involving Great-Britain in any foreign diſputes, 


except where her own immediate intereſts and alliances are 


concerned 1 
I hope we conceive no i omens from the French King's | 


marriage to the daughter of the Pretender to the Crown of 
Poland; no diſtruſt, that ſuch an alliance can ſhake our late 
Proteſtant Treaty with that young Prince; no jealouſy that he 


will follow the example of the Emperor and the King of Spain, 


by engaging in a clandeſtine League without our knowledge, 
and to our prejudice. I muſt own, that would be a melanchaly 
conſideration. For then an army. of twice. eighteen thouſand 


men would not be ſufficient to defend that cauſe, which his 


Majeſty has hitherto aſſerted, with ſo much glory to him- 


ſelf, and ſo much advantage to the Proteſtant part of Europe. 


© It was a notorious ſaying, and the avowed policy of our 
late famous Stateſman, who lived till after the Revolution, and 


was thought a ſecret inſtrument in it, that notwithſtanding the 


noiſe and clamour of the people againſt ſoldiers in time of peace, 
the eaſieſt and beſt way of governing England. was by an army; 
and that a Miniſter ſo guarded, might proſecute his meaſures 


with ſafety and ſucceſs, and ſoon make the boaſting afſertars-of | 


. 10 Property, as tame as a flock of turkies, and drive 2. 
a 21 4 „ -1 4 _ 
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þ hem-which, way he pleaſed, This gives us a true ide of ſome 
ſorts of modern policy, and of the inſolence of that man in au- 
thority, who'ruined the Prince by the very methods he would 
have enſlaved his own fellow-ſubjeRs, but not of the- genius of 
the people of England. For he found another ſpirit in them; 
he found they perpetually ſtruggled with him in defence of the 
Church and State, when he was endeavouring to ſacrifice both, 
as well as he did his own honour and conſcience, in order to 

erect an arbitrary and unlimited dominion in theſe kingdoms. 
Nor could they endure his return into power after the Revolu- 
tion, though he was countenanced by King William himſelf, 
and though his meritorious perfidy was firongly pleaded in his 
favour. But they continued their oppoſition to him, till they 
had accompliſhed'his diſgrace z and ſtill his memory is as de- 
teſtable, as his Adminiſtration was wicked, though he neither 
aggrandized his family, nor i his eſtate by the ſpoils _ 
of the Public. 
$2 Now we are to hog the military principles of this Stateſ- 
man are dead with him, and we are ſure good Miniſters will 
never purſue the maxims of bad ones, becauſe the means of 
their actions muſt neceſlarily be as different as the ends are. 
It is therefore unintelligible to me, how the keeping up an 
army in time of peace, which has formerly been thought cri- 
minal advice in a Miniſter, as being incompatible with our 
Conſtitution, ſhould now be annually recommended to Parlia- 
ment by our modern patriots, as the only method of ſecuring 
us in the poſſeſſion of our Laws and Liberties. I ſay, this is 
unintelligible to me; and till the ſeeming paradox can be 
' reconciled to reaſon, I won beg leave conſtantly to oppoſe the 
Pre 46k ? | Mr. ee Ten. . en 
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Lan 425 to hear a parrallel 4. by any e of this 

7 Houſe, between the army kept up by the late King James, and 
the army intended to be kept up at preſent. King James's _ 

army was raiſed againſt law, was maintained againſt the con- 
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ſent of the people, and was employed in overturning the liber - 


ties of the people: the preſent queſtion is about an army which 


is to be kept up according to law, and by and with the con- 


ſent of the people. If we look into the Petition of Right itſelf, 


what does it ſay ? Why that an army raiſed, or kept up, without 
\ conſent of Parliament, is contrary to the conſtitution ; but it 
never was ſaid, that an army kept up by conſent of Parlia- 
ment, is illegal, or any way contrary to the conſtitution; _ 
in this reſpe&, no parallel can therefore be drawn between 
the preſent army, which is to be kept up only by conſent 
of the people, and maintained by them, and that army 


which was raiſed and maintained by King James himſelf; 


and was ſo far from being by the concurrence or conſent off ö 
che people, that it was to be employed again them; and I am 


perſuaded, that no man here expats that the preſent _— is 
to be employed in ſuch manner. 
I really believe, and I hope I am a0 that there is but very 


lte diſſatisfaction in the nation, and that the Jacobite party is 
now become very inconſiderable; but ill that party is not to 
be ridiculed and made a joke of: we are not ſo much to deſpiſe 


all attempts that may be made by them, as not to take any 
meaſures to provide ourſelves againſt them; ſuch a ſecurity is 
the beſt thing they can wiſh for; they would be glad to be 


deſpiſed in ſuch a manner. Gentlemen may ſay what they will 
of the little conſequence of any endeavours that have been, or 
may be uſed by them ; but the late rebellion is a certain teſti- 
mony that they are not to be too much deſpiſed.” The fate of 


the kingdom was at that time brought even to the deciſion of a 
day; and if the Rebels had been ſucceſsful at Preſton, I do not 
know what might have been the conſequences; I dread to think 
of them: but let them have been never ſo fatal, if the liberties 
of this nation had been overthrown by the ſucceſs of -thoſe 


| Rebels, it would have been entirely owing to our having ſo few 
regular forces on foot at that time. We have eſcaped that 


danger, but do not let us expoſe ourſelyes every day to ſuch 
dangers far the future; which muſt be the neceſſary conſequence 
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- . of reducing any parvof the ſmall army now on ſd and de- 


ſired to be continued. a 
A parliamentary army never yet did any ded in this nation; 
but reductions of that army bave often been fatal. I have been 
aſſured by a Miniſter of very great conſequence of the Court 
of France, that the reducing our army after the Peace of 
Ryſwick, very much encouraged the Court of France to take 
fuch meaſures, and to make ſuch bold ſteps as they afterwards 
did. They would have been more cautious, if we had kept 
ourſelves in a capacity. of pouzing in a numerous army upon 
them; but they ſaw that we had put it out of our power, and 
therefore they deſpiſed us. The reduction of the army after 
the Peace of Utrecht, had not, by good luck, all the ill con- 
ſequences that were deſigned, but the reduction was certainly 
made with no good intent., I have a good opinion enough of 
the late Queen; ſhe had not, perhaps, any ill intentions; but 1 
am convinced, that her Miniſter had laid a ſcheme for overturn- 
ing the Proteſtant ſucceſſion: and they had no other way of 
executing this ſcheme, but by getting free of all thoſe brave 
officers and ſoldiers, who had ſerved their country ſo faithfully 
in the late wars; this was what made the army be reduced at 
that time ſo low as it was: the Miniſters knew, that theſe honeſt 
officers would not ſerve them in the execution of their de- 
ſtructive ſchemes; but they took care to ſupply their place with 
= body of above 6000, men, who were privately kept in pay, 
and maintained under colour of Chelſea-hoſpital ; and the con- 
ſequence ſhewed what ſort of men theſe new troops were, for 
almoſt every man of them appeared in arms in the late Re- 
be! lion againſt the government. We have heard the Treaty 
of Utrecht, upen which this reduction was made, applauded 
by ſome; whether it deſerves any ſuch applauſe I do not know; 
but I am certain that ſince that time we have been obliged to 
enter into ſeparate treaties and negotiations almoſt with every 
f power in Europe, for amending and explaining the blunders of 
: that Treaty; and if we are now: right, whoever aſcribes oyr 
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being ſo to that Treaty, maybe ſaid to be like a man, who, after 


breaking another's bones, and ſeeing them ſet again very right, 
and well cured by an able Surgeon, cries, you are obliged to 


me, Sir, wy this great cure that has been performed upon you. 


Ar. Horatio Walpole, Jan. 26, 1783. 


1 CANNOT but be _ even giving this Bill a Gadd ron 
ing, becauſe at firſt view it apppears to be for ſupporting a 
numerous ſtanding army in time of peace: this I need not any 
time to conſider of; this appears evidently to be the purport 


and intention of the Bill now read to us; and this, my Lords, 


is againſt the very, words of the Petition of Right, and alters 
the very nature of our conſtitution. All the confuſions and 
diſorders that have been brought upon this kingdom for many 
years, have all been brought upon it by the means of ſtanding 
armies: it was, my Lords, a ſtanding army that took off King 
Charles the Firſt's head, and turned that very Parliament out of 
doors which had eſtabliſhed them; and the very fame army 
that had murdered the father reflored the ſon: it was by King 
James the Second's keeping up a ſtanding army, that the 
affections of the people were alienated from him; and by that 
very army, in whom he had put his only truſt, he was turned 
out; for by their joining the other ſide, the ſcales were turned 
againſt him, and he found himſelf at laſt obliged to ſuccumb 
under the juſt reſentments of an injured people. In this 
country, in every country, my Lords, where numerous ſtand- 
ing armies have been kept up, we may find that innumerable 
evils and ſtrange confuſions have been brought on by the means 

of ſuch armies : and therefore I ſhall always be againſt giving 
the leaſt countenance to any Bill, that ſeems to tend towards 
keeping = a ſtanding army in time of peace in this country. 


Earl of Alford, Fab. 275 73¹. 


ISHALI cently grant that there is a continual r albip 
between the two great contending powers of Europe; there 
| always 
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always will, I hope, be ſuch a rivalſhip; for if ever that rivals 
ſhip ſhould ceaſe, which it never can, but by one of them being 
ſwallowed up by the other, it would be an unlucky thing for 
_ this nation, as well as for all the reſt of Europe: but, my 
Lords, are we to keep up a numerous ſtanding army as long 
as that rivalſhip ſhall continue? If ſo, we muſt never think of 
any reduction: no, my Lords, that rivalſhip has already con- 
tinued for many ages, and yet we have always ſupported our- 
| ſelves againſt both, without having ever kept up a ſtanding 
army: this new ſort of defence has been but lately thought on, 
and never can be a proper defence for this nation : the.only way 
we have to ſecure ourſelves at home, to make ourſelves con- 
ſiderable abroad, and to force a reſpe& from both theſe con- 
tending powets, is to do as we have always formerly done, to 
put our whole truſt in our natural ſtrength, which conſiſts in 
our fleet, and in the natural bravery of our men in general: 
as long as we truſt to this, and obſerve a neutrality as to both 
theſe contending powers, we ſhall be courted by both: we 
may fall in ſometimes with the one and ſometimes with the 
other, according as may beſt ſuit with our own intereſt, and 
with the circumſtances. of affairs at the time: by ſuch a ma- 
nagement we ſhall always be able to hold the balance of Europe 
in our own hands, and never will have any occaſion either to 
court the rn, or to fear the reſentment of bay! acer on 
earth. 5 F 

But, my Lords, if we begin to Ms contrary meds if 
we be always the firſt to enter into alliances with the powers of 
Europe, and the original contraQing parties in moſt treaties, 
we thereby give the power of holding the balance of Europe 
out of our hands; and the neglecting our fleet and militia, for 
the ſake of keeping up a ſtanding army, will ſoon render us 
contemptible to-every one of our neighbours, unleſs we reſolve 
to keep up a much more numerous army than what is propoſed 
by this Bill; and ſuch a propoſition will, I hope, never be ap- 
| Fug of. by a majority of either Houſe of Parliament. 70 
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A ſtanding army and military law, has, my Lords, been 
e inconſiſtent with the liberties of the people; the officers 


| and ſoldiers under ſuch a regulation, are always obliged to 


give the moſt implicit obedience to the commands of their 
ſuperior officers ; they muſt obſerve and execute, the orders 


they receive without any reſerve or heſitation ; they. muſt not 


inquire whether their orders be according to law, if they do, 
they are guilty of mutiny, and may be immediately ſhot for 

any ſuch diſobedience: the chief Commander of an army muſt 

always be veſted with an arbitrary and abſolute power over 
the army; and if his army be numerous, he may eaſily, by their 
means, extend his power over the whole people of the country 
where ſuch army is kept up: and therefore, my Lords, in all 


countries where the people have any regard to their liberties, 


they ought never to keep up a greater number of regular forces 
than are abſolutely neceſſary for the ſecurity of the government, 
and for the preſervation of the country againſt any ſudden in- 
vaſion or inroad that may be made by a foreign enemy. In 
this country we have the happineſs to be ſurrounded by the ſea; 


we know how difficult and expenſive it is to make any invaſion 


upon us with any great body of: men; any ſuch invaſion, we 
muſt have a timely warning of, and by having. our militia in 
good order, and our men, as they were formerly, all trained 
op to arms and military diſcipline, we ſhould always be able to 
draw, upon any occaſion, and in any place within the iſland, a 
great army together, to oppoſe our enemies, if they ſhould 
happen to have the good fortune to eſcape our fleet at ſe. 
In our preſent circumſtances, my Lords, and conſidering the 
happy ſituation of our country, I muſt be of opinion, that 
12, ooo men are abundantly, ſufficient for all the good uſes we 
can have for them, and therefore 1 n give my aſſent to the 
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I cannor imagine how ſome people have got into that \ way 
of thinking, that the liberties of all the countries in Europe 
have been overturned by ſtanding armies: I do not know one 
country in Europe whoſe liberties have been overturned by their 
ſanding army. It is a miſtake” to ſay ſo of the Romans; the 
_ liberties of Rome, were in a great meaſure overturned, by the 
luxury and corruption that had crept in among the people long 
before the time of Julius Ceſar : and in his time, their ſtand- 


ing army were ſo far from being the only means of overturning 
the liberties of Rome, that the greateſt part of the ſtanding 


army joined againſt Julius Czſar : but he had a deviliſn head of 


his own, fo that by his own good conduct, and bravery of his 
troops, he got the better of his enemies, though they had the 
greateſt namber of regular troops of their ſide. Tf the Romans 
at that time had had no ſtanding army, would not the people, 
would not the very mob have done the ſame? Every man who 
had courage, or who could be perſuaded to go to fight, would 
; have joined that party he liked beſt : the Commander who 
could make the beſt uſe of thoſe that Joined him, would have 
got the advantage, and the victörious army would have had it 
in their power to have ſettled the future form of e 
upon what footing they had a mind. e 
It is the ſame with reſpect to all the cher countries 5 
Europe, where arbitrary power is or ever was eſtabliſhed : 
France, it is certain that their liberties were overturned = 
before they had ſuch a thing as a Randing army: the oldeſt - 
- regiment or corps of regular troops in France, is what they call 
the regiment of Picardy ; that regiment was raiſed only in the 
firſt'or ſecond year of the reign of our Queen Elizabeth; and 
it is well known, that long before that time the liberties of the 
French people were entirely deſtroyed. pain we know that 
it was their prieſts that deſtroyed the liberties of the people; and 
it is by means of their Inquiſition, that their arbitrary govern- 
ment is to this day ſupported : by means of that terrible ſpiritual 
court, their oo ſupport their own e rule not only 
over 
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cover the people, but likewiſe over the court, and even over 

their army too. In Sweden,” my Lords, it was likewiſe their 
prieſts that formerly eſtabliſhed an arbitrary rule in that country; 
and it was by their army that their liberties were reſtored. | In 
Denmark it was a Houſe of Commons that ſurrendered up their 
| liberties to the Crown; they firſt gave up their own liberties, 
and thereby enabled their King to; get himſelf declared the — 
' ſolute and the arbitrary Sovereign over the whole country... 
Thus, my Lords, we may find that a ſtanding army never 
had in any country the chief hand in deſtroying the liberties of 
their country: nor indeed can it be ſuppoſed that they ever 
will. Can it be ſuppoſed that any man of common ſenſe, 
who has a good poſt in the army, and has the laws of 
his country for his protection as long as he behaves well, 
can it, I ſay, my Lords, be ſuppoſed, that any ſuch man 
will ever join in meaſures for ſubjecting himſelf to the uncon- 
troulable will and giddy pleaſure of any one man? He muſt 
know that true honour and virtue, or a faithful performance of 
his duty, could then be no protection to him; his life, his 
eſtate, and every thing that is dear to him, muſt then depend 
on the mere pleaſure of a court: and every man knows, that 
about courts, true honour and virtue often falls a facrifice to 
whiſpers, to deceitful inſinuations, and to falſe and private 
accuſations: is it then reaſonable to preſume, that the Gen- 
tlemen of the army, who are by their education bred ſtrangers 
to the low arts and vile practices uſual about courts, will ever 
give up that honourable dependence they have upon their own | 
behaviour, and the laws of their country, for the ſake of a 
flaviſh dependance upon any court whatever? For, my. part, 
it is not poſſible for me to ſuſpect any ſuch thing, and there- 
fore I cannot from thence draw any mm Ne r 
Dh a Wang army in this mere 
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J Aus ons of thals, and 1 believe there are a great many note 
who are againſt the ſecond reading of this Bill, preſented by a 
Noble Duke ( be Duke of Marlborough) for the better ſecuring 
_ the conſtitution, by preventing the Officers of the land forces 
from being deprived of their commiſſions, otherwiſe than by 
judgment of a Court martial. I did not, it is true, riſe up im- 
mediately aſter the Motion was made, to give my reaſons for 
being againſt a ſecond reading, becauſe I thought the Bill was 
of a nature ſo very extraordinary, and the objections to it ſo 
ſtrong and evident, that I thought it unneceſſary for me, or 
any other Lord in this Houſe, to give himſelf or the Houſe 
the trouble of explaining them: but ſince the Noble Lord who 
ſpoke laſt, inſiſts ſo much upon it, in order to ſatisfy him, I 
mall give him ſome of thoſe reaſons which prevail with me to 
de againſt a ſecond reading of the Bill now before us: and if 
either that Noble Lord, or any other, can give ſuſficient an- 
ſwers to thoſe reaſons, I ſhall moſt readily join with PEARS 
Henke who are for reading this Bill a ſecond time. my | 

Wich me, my Lords, one of the principal objeAſons 5555 
de Bil; is, that I look upon it as an open and a direct attack 
upon the Prerogative of the Crown... It is an attack upon a 

Prerogative, which his Majeſty and bis anceſtors have enjoyed 

ever ſince out monarchy had a being; and we all know how 

nearly connected the Privileges of this Houſe are with the Pre⸗ 
rogative of the Crown: we know, my Lords, that the laſt open 
and direct attack that was made upon the Prerogative of the 


Crown, ended in the total ſubverſion of our monarchy, and an 


entire diſſolution of this Houſe 3 and therefore I cannot but be 
ſurprized, to ſee a Bill of this nature brought firſt into this 
Houſe + if ſuch a Bill had paſſed the other Houſe, and had been 
ſent up to us from thence, I do not doubt but that every one 
of your Lordſhips would have eaſily ſeen through the deſign.; 
you would have ſeen the ſnare that was laid againſt the mo- 
narchical eſtabliſhment of our government, upon which the Pri- 

| Vileges of every Lord in the nation abſolutely depend. This 
* | HREM: | would 
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would have given your Lordſhips a juſt claim; and this, I doubt 
not, would have made you receive ſuch a Bill in the nan 
| it deſerved, 4% 3G mio ien Son” $477; 3th 

I have often heard, a ne of A eee batt; * 
King and the people; and a compact, upon which, it js faidg 


our conſtitution and government depend; if there be any ſuch, 


the nature of it muſt certainly be mutual. On the one part, 
our Kings are obliged not to uſurp, or encroach upon the liber- 
ties of the people; but ſurely there muſt be a counterpart, and 
by that there muſt be an obligation on the part of the people 
not to uſurp or eneroach upon the Powers, and Prerogatives of 
the Crown: for. it would be a very unjuſt compact, if, on the 
one hand, the King was moſt ſtrictiy tied down, and, on the 
other hand, the people left at full liberty to encroach as often, 
and as far as they pleaſed, upon the Prerogatives. of the Crown. 
This cannot be the caſe; the compact muſt be mutual; and as 
his preſent Majeſty has never once attempted, nor deſires, i in 
the leaſt to encroach upon the Liberties or the Privileges of the 


people, it would be very unjuſt and unfair in us, to make any 


encroachment upon him. Nay, it would be moſt unwiſe, and 


might be attended with the moſt fatal conſequences z ; for a 


 breach' of covenant on one fide, would diſſolve all the covenants 
on the other, which would at once unhinge the whole of our 
conſtitution. | 

It has always been thought neceſſary, my Locks”! to > give our 


Kings the ſole power of naming, preferring, and reforming at 


pleaſure the Officers of our armies, in order to give our Kings 
that power and influence over our armies ; which is abſolutely 
neceſſary for ſupporting and promoting a proper military diſci- 


pline among them, without which they would be of no_uſe 


againſt a foreign enemy, and might ſoon become moſt opprel- 
five to the people, for whoſe ſafety they were raiſed and main: 
tained. This power was thought ſo neceſſary at the time of 
the Revolution, and it was then thought to be of fo little danger, 
to the freedom of the dee that at that time, when the 
| Vor. . e | liberties 
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content of one another, would Toon put it in the power of 


Mberties of the People were fully conſidered, when every thing 


- Wis temioved that could be of dangerous conſequence to 
them, there was not the leaſt mention made of taking this 
Power from the Crown, or even of laying it under any re- 
Araints: and 1 do not know any thing that has happened, 
which can give us the leaſt ground for being of an opinion 
Gfferent from that, which was the 22857 of our anceſtors N 


e time. 


- The happineſs of our cine my 1.0 depends upon 
that equal Diviſion of Power, which is eſtabliſhed 00 t the . 
three Branches of our Legiſtature: the executive Power, and 
the defending of the People againſt their enemies, is now, 
and always has been, entrufted ſolely with our King; z it muſt 


aways be abſolutely neceſſary to give our Kings proper Powers 


= theſe purpoſes : the ſupreme and ultimate determination of 
afl difpates about property is lodged folely in this Houſe ; and 


che raihing of money for the public uſe, or laying Taxes upon 


Me People, is what now ſeems to be principally the province of 


"the other Houſe, Thus the three Branches of the Legiſla- | 
ture are à check upon one another, which prevents its being in 


the power of any one of them to oppreſs the People, or ts 
deftroy the other two. Under this Eſtabliſhment we have 


| been happy for many ages, under this the nation has grown up 
to a very high pitch of riches and power; and while this Eſta- 


ent . it is n daun 1 we ſhall always 
be happy. 
But, my Lords, by the Bill now bekore üs, we are to eſta- 


Dich a fourth Power, a new fort of Power, which, I am per- 
ſuaded, will ſoon become independent of the other three. 


This is making a moſt conſiderable alteration in the Conſti - 


tutiom; an alteration that may be attended with ſuch fatal 


conſeqquences, that it makes me tremble to think of it: to 
eſtabliſh a General for life at the head of a well-diſciplined army, 
commanded by Officers who could not be remoyed but by the 


„* & 
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* T's to * himſelf maſter of both King and Par- 
| liament: the tranſition from Dus t to Rex would ſoon become a 
eaſy to him; by this the Conſtitution might be entirely oyer- 
hrown, and the nation might be involved in a multitude of 
mities, 

8 17 is true, my Lords, that by whe is = in the Biligow 
before us, an Officer may ſtill be removed from his Commandin | 
the Army, upon an Addreſs of either Houſe of Parliament; but 
as the Parliament cannot always | be kept ſitting, this Addrefs 
Sould not be ſpeedily obtained: and if an Officer ſhould be diſ- 
covered to be conſpiring the overthrow of the Government, and 
ſhould, notwithſtanding, be continued in his Commiſſion, and i in 
the poſſeſſion of that power in the army which he had, by virtue 
of his Com miſſion, t till the next Seſſion of Parliament, both Houſes 
might, perhaps, addreſs for turning him out ; but his power in 
the Army might, perhaps, by that time be ſo well eſtabliſhed, 
that i it would be out of the power of both King and Parliament 

„to diveſt - him of his Command : and as for a trial by Court- 
Martial, 1 believe it would not be ſo much as pretended, that 
a ſentence could be got againſt ſuch an Officer, or indeed, 
againſt any Officer. who had a great influence in the army: it 
is not to be preſumed that Officers would be ready to condemn. 
one another, unleſs it was for a crime which they themſelves 
could no way approve of, eſpecially when they knew that they 
could not be removed by any other authority, _ | 
Since then, my Lords, I can ſee no manner of occaſion for 
the Regulation now propoſed ; ſince I am of opinion, that it. 
would be great injury done to his Majeſty, that it would tend 
to deſtroy all military diſcipline in the Army, and would greatly 
_ endanger, if not totally ſubvert our happy Conſtitution; I can- 
not therefore . to the giving it a ſecond reading. 


| Lord Hævq, Fan. 17, 173k 


* Tus . BI ſpoke firſt f for the Motion; 
hyp indevs made the beſt excuſe for the Miniſtry that can be 
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* Miniſters are but men, ſometimes weak men; and 


though it would be unjuſt to ſuppoſe them endued with a ſpirit 
of prophecy, yet, I think, they ſhould at leaſt be poſſeſſed of 
a" tolerable ſhare of prudence. I ſhould not, indeed, wonder, 
if one or two Meaſures went wrong upon a Miniſter's hand, 
through unavoidable accidents ; yet I think it ſtrange, that 


every Meaſure ſhould go wrong; that not one of the numerous 


expedients that have been ſet on foot for ſecuring the tran- 


quillity of Europe, or providing for the ſecurity of Great-Bri- 


tain, ſhould prove effectual. Sir, I own this gives me ſtrong 
apprehenſions of what I am not inclined to expreſs on the oc= 


_ Eafion. I own that I was apt to think, that the round of Ne- 


gociations and Treaties we have been carrying on for theſe 
ten or twelve years paſt, with all the Powers of Europe, might 
have procured us, at leaſt, ſome reſpite from 4 burden which 
our forefathers never knew; I mean, Sir, that of a ſtanding 
Army. I call it a ſtanding Army, becauſe it has continued for 
theſe many years; and we have always been told the ame 


things over and over again, as reaſons why it is continued. 1 


have, during many years, told the Houſe every Seffion, that we 
ſhould have a return of the very ſame reaſons next Seflion ; but 
Gentlemen never ſeemed to believe me, though' they have hi- 
therto found my words but too true. Now, Sir, as the ſame 
cauſes have ſubſiſted for above theſe forty years, without being 


any worſe for the wearing, I am apt to think that they may 


ſubſiſt forty years longer; and while the ſame cauſes ſubſiſt, 
the ſame effects muſt ſollow : ſo that in reality a ſtanding Army 
may "be *thought as much a part of our Conſtitution, as the 


more lawful Prerogative, or Privilege, which either Prince or 


People may claim. But, Sir, though even the Gentlemen who 


are moſt converſant in Public Affairs, will, I believe, be 
puzzled to find out one new argument in favour of a ſtanding © 


Army, yet there is nothing eaſier than to bring twenty againſt 


it. The reaſon of this, Sir, is becauſe it produces but one 


bote good, which is the FR of . Wann. but 
i 
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4 many inconveniencies, two of which are the im 
poveriſhing the People, and the increaſe of Taxes. 25 1 
And here give me leave to ſay, Sir, that no country can 
give more melancholy inſtances of the effects of a military 
force than England can. The very army which was raiſed 
by the Parliament in defence of the ſubjects, againſt ſome en- 
croachments made by Charles the Iſt upon their liberties, af- 


terwards gave law to the Parliament itſelf, turned its Members 5 


gut of doors, razed our Conſtitution to the foundation, and 
brought that unhappy Prince to the block. This cataſtrophe, 
Sir, was not owing to the People; for of them, nine parts 
in ten were well affected to the perſon and cauſe of the King; 
but to their Army, which, like other wild beaſts, turned 
upon and deſtroyed their keepers: After the Reſtoration of 


the Royal Family, the Prince then upon thẽ Throne raiſed a 


few guards, which never ſwelled. to above 5890; and yet fo 
jealous was the nation even of that ſmall number, that he never 
could get his Parliament, proſtitute as it was, to paſs over 
one Seſſion without taking notice of them, This, Sir, was 


the more extraordinary, as the Parliament was never aſked for 
any money for their ſupport; and the money which was then 


raiſed for the ſupport of the Government, was nothing when com- 
pared with the ſums that have been granted ſince. The next 


Parliament proved as uneaſy to him on this head as the former 


had been; and were ſo diſtruſtful of his intentions, that they 
appointed 8 of their own, for applying the money 
granted for diſbanding them, and it was paid into the Chamber 
of London. Nay, Sir, as a farther proof of the apprehenſions 
the Nation was under from a ſtanding Army, they came to a 
Reſolution, * That the continuance af ſtanding Forces in this 


6 Kingdom, other than the Militia, is illegal, and a great 


* grievance and vexation to the People.” I have mentioned 
this period of our hiſtory, Sir, to ſhew, that notwithſtanding 
the venality of that very Reign, the Parliament never could be 


brought to concur with what might one day overthrow both 
K 3 __ their 
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their own and the People s Liberties. If the nation was then 
ſo jealous of an inconhgerable number, which did not coſt it 
2 mailing, ou ht we conſent to keep on foot ſo formidable 2 

ber 3 as eighteen thouſand? Sir, it is in vain for any Gen- 
ag to. ay, that the Army is under the direction of a wil 
| 8 who will never barbour a a thought 1 in- 
epnſiſtent with the good of his ſubje@s. 1 am as thoroughly 
uaded of his Majeſty's 8 perſongl yirtyes a as any Gentleman; 
ut an Army, when it once finds its own power, may very 


| probably refuſe to take laws, « even from . k Soverei n 


under whoſe immediate direction they a are. e Parliament's 

Army, * Sir, r was as abſolutely under the direction of the Par- 
ament i in che time « of Charles the Iſt, as any Army is now 
der the ꝗirection of his Maj 1 45 and yet it ig well known, 


th 741 


they obeyed orders. 2 no lon age thay they bod it cpnyegient 


5 fer themſelves. | 


The peried, Sir, * which w we are to date the riſe of our 


Randing Army in Britain, is the ninth year of che! late King 


William, \ when the Parliament granted an . ten thou- 
fagd men for the ſervice of the current year. is was doney 
in conſideration of the powerful f faction at that time ſubſiſtir 

in the kingdom in favour of King James. | And i if. ever a 
ſtanding Army « Can be of uſe at any time, it is at ſuch a jpnc- 
ture. But nothing, Sir, can make ſo palpable 3 an infraction 
of the airs rights, AS. eſtabliſhed at the Pr. go down, 


. 


the 3 upon principles of liderty, with one pe 
remonſtrated againſt a ſtanding Army, though but Fept up, 
from year to Var, as ſubverſive of the Feaply 5 Rights 22d 


of the Revolution principles, 


Frome I know, Sir, who appeared early for the Revolution, 
ks . delighted with « the e of 4 Court, — 


\ 


N 
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they joined in all its meaſures, though ſome of them were found 
to be direQly oppoſite to the principles upon which the Revg» 
lution was founded: but we find that they, who gver wers 
acknowledged to be the fincere well-wiſhers. of that cauſe, 
forſook them, and could never be brought to concùt with them 
in any one meaſure. On this account, Sir, thaſe (zenylemen 
were branded by ſome, who then fat in the Houſe, with the 
name of Jacobites and Republicans, two denomingtipns. af 
men equally enemies to the preſent eſtabliſhmept. But, Sir, 
there was this difference betwixt their antagoniſts and them, 
that the former never refuſed to concur with any meaſure pro: 
poſed by the. Coutt, and the latter never voted for ny len Bar 
was diſliked by their country. 
| „ee who, by mis of bis. 

Any, aimed at arbitrary Power, made them look back with 
ſo much horror upon the precipice they bad juſt eſcaped, thaf 
there was an expreſs Proviſo againſt ſtanding Armies in times 
of peace, inſerted in the Claim of Right, which we may in 
ſome meaſure call the laſt great Charter of our Liberty, I 
own that it gives me great concern to ſee Gentlemen, who | 
have always valued themſelves upon treading in the footſteps of 
thoſe who brought about the Revolution, act à part ſo incon - 
ſiſtent with the principles of theix aneeſtors, by voting for this 
Queſtion. I know: a ſet of men under a different denomina- 

tion, who. have always been more moderate in their pretences, 
but more ſteady in their adherence to thoſe principles. I am 
not at all inclined to revive any party diſtinction; but I will 
ventute.to ſay, Sir, that let any man compare the conduct of ſome 
Gentlemen who have affected to paſs for Whigs, with thas 
of Gentlemen who have always been looked on as Tories, 
he ſhall find the latter acting a part moſt conſiſtent wich ths 
Revolution Principles. He will find them oppoſing the Cron 
in every encroachment upon the People, ant in every infringe» 
ment of the Claim of Right. He never will find them com- 
POE the Crown at the expenge of the People when in 
K 4 „ us 
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Poſt, nor ' diftrefling it by oppoſing any reaſonable Meaſure 
when out. Can ſome Gentlemen, Sir, who now affect to call 
themſelves Whigs, boaſt of ſuch an uniformity of conduct? 
Can they ſay that times and circumſtances never influenced the 
Meaſures they purſued? Or that when they were in Office, 
they always acted in conſequence of the Principles they pro- 
feſſed when they were out? Sir, I believe I have fat long 
enough in this Houſe to convince Gentlemen, if there were 
| 'vecaſion, of very great inconſiſtencies ' in certain characters, 
But; Sir, I forbear it, becauſe the eyes of ſome of theſe Gen- 
temen ſeem to be now open, and J hope theſe diſtinctions 
are in a great meaſure either entirely aboliſhed or better un- 
' derſtood. | FINE N 
As no Queſtion, Sir, is of greater importance, ſo none has 
been ſo frequently debated in this Houſe as the preſent. Vet 
I never heard any Gentleman make a doubt, that a ſtanding 
Army in time of peace was a grievance to the People of Great- 
Britain. But, Sir, the Tories always oppoſed this Grievance, 
W hen his late Majeſty, upon the Rebellion againſt him being 
ſuppreſſed, for the eaſe of his ſudhects, ordered ten thouſand of 
his troops to be diſbanded, I remember a particular friend of 
mine, who always paſſed for a Tory, propoſed that it ſhould 
be inſerted in our Addreſs to his Majeſty on that oecaſion, 
That nothing could more endear his Majefly to all his ſubjects, 
than his reducing the Land Forces to the old efiabliſhment of guards 
and garriſans, as his | Majeſty found it at his Acceſſun' to the 
Throne. This, Sir, happened in the fourth year of his late 
Majeſty's Reign; and had his Majeſty thought fit to have made 
the propoſed. reduction, or, rather, had he been adviſed by his 
"Miniſters to have done it, and had the Military Eſtabliſhment 
continued on that footing till now, we ſhould have diſcharged | 
* upwards of twelve millions of our national debt, and yet have 
enabled his Majeſty to have made good ſuch engagements 
with his allies, as tended to ſecure the public tranquillity. 
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As to what the Honourable Gentleman, who ſpoke laſt, 
mentioned with regard to reſtraining the Liberty of the Prefs, . 


and concerning the general depravity that obtains among the 
People, I ſhall leave him to'be anſwered by other Gentlemen, 
who can do it much better than I can. But I agree with the 
Honourable Gentleman ſo far as to own, that the People are 
at preſent very much diſſatisfied; and, as I think that ferment 
ought to ſubſide gradually, I am willing to give my vote For 
a larger number of forces this Seffion, than perhaps I may 
think neceſſary to be kept up the next. I therefore move, 
That the number of Land Forces for the ſervice of the cur- 


Gene Aer, Jon. 8, TIN” | 


Taz « Weges up of a numerous ſtanding Army i in dme 
Shore is abſolutely inconſiſtent with the liberties of this coun- 


try. Gentlemen talk of an army of eighteen thouſand 


men, as always neceſſary, to be kept up in this Iſland. 
"This, Sir, is the true ſecret of this day's Motion : theſe Gen- 
tlemen know, that when peace is reſtored, the nation will inſiſt 
upon a reduction being made; therefore, think they, let us 
now increaſe the army, that when peace is reſtored we may 
ſtop the mouths of the diſaffected, (as they call them) by 
making a reduction of the tro5ps we are now to add; and thus, 
Sir, we ſhall have a ſtanding Army of eighteen thouſand men 
faddled upon us for ever. As I am of opinion; that an army 
of eighteen thouſand men is at leaſt ten thouſand. more than 


we ought to have in time of peace; as I am of opinion, that 


ſuch a numerous army can be neceſſary for no end, but that 
of enabling a Miniſter to trample upon the liberties of his 
country, I think the Motion ought to be rejected with diſdain; 
As for Miniſters, they muſt not expect regard and eſteem 


from their equipage, but from the wiſdom and addreſs of their 


negociations: for a Miniſter with a blundering head or one 
on 6 upon ridiculous errands, will make as ſorry a figure 


with 
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vith an equipage of regular troops, as an equipage of foot- 

men; and I am afraid the aG's ears will appear. much more 

nen under a well-burnithed head-piore, ire an 

men, 
| * Pultency Feb. 15 1735+ 


As the keeping up of 4 great number of land forces in this ** | 


und is quite unneceſſary, and even inconſiſtent with the na- 
ture of ger happy. Conſtitution, and the freedom of aur Go- 
vernment ; therefore, when any war is like to break out in 


which we may probably have a concern, we are always obliged 


to take foreign troops into our pay : whether we have always 
been in the right when we have done fo, is what I ſhall not 
now controvert; but I have always obſerved, that no foreign 
Prince would lend us any of his troops, without our engaging 
not only to pay them, but to grant him a ſubſidy, perhaps 
greater than the pay of thoſe troops, upon their own footing, 
would have amounted to; and that, even in cafes where the 
Prince ſtood obliged, perhaps by former Treaties, to aſſiſt us 
with troops at his own expence ; and often in caſes, when his 
own preſervation was Ig concerned in the event 
of vie war than ours. | 


In * country, I am afraid a Army rather 
occaſions than prevents mobs: where a Magiſtrate has a guard 
of regular troops to truſt to, he is apt to neglect humouring 
the People he deſpiſes and ſometinits oppreſſes; in which cafe 
the People as long as there is any ſpirit among them, will 
certainly grow tumultuous. If a tumult happens with any juſt 
cauſe of complaint, a little gentle uſage and calm reaſoning, 
to return to their duty: but a Magiſtrate, with an army at his 
back will ſeldom take this method, for few: men will be at the 
pains of perſuading, when they know they can compel. But 
ace 2 N in 
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in a free country, if a tumu]t happens from 3 juſt cauſe of cams 


plaint, the people ought to be ſatisfied, their grievances ought - 
to be redreſſed ; ; they ought not ſurely to be immediately knock. - 


ed on-the head, becauſe that they happen to complain in an ir- 

regular way. "To make uſe of regular troops upon every ſuch 
occaſion, is like a tyrannical ſchool-maſter, = neyer makey 
£ uſe of the ſoft arts of perſuaſion and allurement, but always 
makes uſe of the rod : ſuch a man may break the ſpirit, but ge⸗ 
ver can {paprory | the minds of his ſcholars, _ 


Sir John Barnard, Feb. : Þ 17 17. 


* Oun armies have known no other power than that of the 
Secretary at War, who directs all their motions, and fills up 
every vacancy without oppoſition, and without appeal. 

But never, my Lord, was his power more conſpicuous than 
in raiſing the levies of this year ; never was ever any authority 
more deſpotically exerted, or more tamely ſubmitted to; never 
did any man more wantonly ſport with his command, or more 
capriciouſly ſport with poſts of preferment ; neyer did any ty- 

rant appear to ſet cenſure more openly at defiance, treat mur= 
murs or remonſtrances with greater contempt, or with more 


confidence or ſecurity diſtribute poſts amongſt bis laves,, 


without any other reaſon of preferment, than his own uncon- 
troulable pleaſure, . 

And furely no man, my Lords, could have made choice of 
ſuch wretches for military commands, but to ſhe, that nothing 
but his own private inclinations ſhould influence his conduct, 
and that he conſidered himſelf as ſupreme and unaccountable : : 
for we have ſeen, my Lords, the fame animals to-day cringing 

a counter, and to-morrow ſwelling in a military dreſs; 


ws have ſeep boys ſent from ſchool in deſpair of improvement, 
and entruſted with the military command : fools that cannot. 
| learn their duty, and children that cannot perform, it, have been 
r 1 
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who was too ſtupid or infamous to learn, or carry on | ay 
trade, has been placed, by this great diſpoſer of honours, above 
| the neceſſity of application, or the reach of cenſure, 
Did not ſometimes indignation, and ſometimes pity, check 
the (allies of mirth, it would not be a diſagreeable entertain- 
ment, my Lords, to obſerve in the Park, the various appear- 
ances of theſe raw Commanders, when they are expoſing their 
new ſcarlet to vie w, and ſtrutting with the firſt raptures of 
ſudden elevation : to ſee the mechanic new-modelling his mien, 
and the ſtrippling tottering beneath the weight of his cockade; 
or to hear the converſation of theſe new adventurers, and the 
| W dialogues of ſchool- boys and ſhopkeepers. 
I take this opportunity, my Lords, of clearing myſelf from 
any ſuſpicion of having contributed, by my advice, to this ſtu- 
Fun collection. | 
18 bo Duke ef Argyle, Dec. qm, 1740- 1 


_ let us at leaſt, not n that damn'd e | 
doctrine, that a free People cannot be governed but by force, who 
may ſo eaſily be won by love and affection. An army, Sir, 
was never kept up in any country in time of peace, but, ſooner 
or later, it was uſed againſt the Liberties of the People, and at 
laſt enflaved them. | | 

Sir, I lament that the People of this country have now too 
unequal terms to contend upon, for ſecuring their Properties 
and their Independeney. Machiavel fays, iron will prevail over 
gold ; but, by this army added to the other power, our ma- 
nagers poſſeſs both—ſo are regardleſs of complaints, and of 
_ gratifying the expectations of the People. To whom can they 
My for refuge, or from whom can they expect redreſs, if not 
from perſons now at the helm of affairs, famed through the 
land for being the ſupporters of Liberty, and for their deteſta- 
tion of Tyranny and Oppreſſion? ä 
If the People do complain, perhaps they hive juſt calls for 

0 "ee; ; * numberleſs durthens and taxes laid upon 


them, 
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chem, chiefly to ſupport needleſs offices and places at immenſe 
' Talaries 2 the People are ſenſible of it, by their being generally 
occupied by perſons of looſe lives, without abilities, who make 
them fine-cures, or, at moſt, appoint deputies, at. ſmall fala- 
ries, to tranſact them: they complain their Repreſentatives are 
debauched from them, that Tar-Maſters vote Taxes, that the 
Army vote the Army; in ſhort, Cun#i pœne patres clamant periſſt 
pudorem. I muſt confeſs, I almoſt deſpair of any good to be 
done in this deteſted age, or of any reformation, ſo many hav 
ing drank of Circe's fell cup, the cup of corruption, that they 
are, imperceptibly to ves, become monſters,: and glory 
in it, that I almoſt join in with Fugurtha's reflection when he _ 

he left Rome, Urbem venalem & mature e 5 er 
invenerit. 

Perſons wine up in "the A of Liberty can in brock 
this new doQrine, of being retained in ſubjection by an army z 
| having imbibed other notions in their education, ſo ſtrong, as 
not to be able to diveſt, themſelves of them: that he, for one, 
did deteſt and abhor the men that would offer it, and did de- 
clare, Manus hic inimica Tyrannis.. Could, Sir, our  fores, 
fathers at the Revolution, have conceived that their much- 
boaſted and dear-purchaſed Liberty would have ended in a large 
Standing Army, as a protection for Bureaux and Padors, from 
the remonſtrances of their much-injured poſterity, and ſaddled 
with a debt of eight millions, would they have called that a 
Deliverance? They would ſcarce bave thought the alternative 
a valuable conſideration. Though I ſhould allow, Sir, there 
is no intention in ſome of our managers to enſlave us, it will 
be but a melancholy reflection when it does happen, towards 
alleviating the diſtreſſed, to ſay it was not intended, Is it not a 
ſevere imputation upon thoſe who have every advantage to make, 
themſelves eſteemed by, as the diſpoſal of all the revenue, poſts, 
and preferments i in the realm, to call out for a Mili to ſup- 
port their meaſures _ the bate of the Fig? Das i it not 
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evrisy fokething a if ach were not the heb banden in dd 
ond? 


4 . 


Ft in bigh Kato, durröunded by kattertrs ind ſyco- | 
baue #e much ichpbſed upon; and impoſe upon themſelve 
by imaging their actions art not, and ought not to be 3 1 | 
By the People; they flatter themſelves they a are approved. Much 
in ths manner of a ſtory 1 have heard of a certain Eſquire, op- 
freflive and arbitrary 1 his nei ighbourbood, where he baſhawed 
it away, had good eating and drinking, for the fake of which 
many perſons reſorted to him, wh6 always faid as he faid, com- 
miended Al his faults, and told him they were virtues, and chat 
dhe Whole country admired him; and flattered him e 
ſor ths fake obly of what they could get from him. 
He not long after put it to the teſt, by fallying out into a 
ceighbouring village, where, inffead of pzans and fbouts of 
_ Foy, he was ſaluted with dirt and dead dogs, and pelted out of 
the village with rotten eggs. He came home yallly diſcon- 
=. - certed and dejected, and accoſted his Patſon, who had been one 
| | of the forwardeſt of his flatterers, Hw row, Parſon, ſays he, 
did not you tell me how much T was _— and you ſee + what has 
deppen, : 
Sir, I ſhall leave the apjBcation to the Hoſe, 5 ET oy 
with imploring Gentlemen, if they have any bowels for their 
Country, any affection for his Majeſty, and for his Family 
being long amongſt us, or any regard for the Liberties of 
their Poſterity, to reduce the Army, and to leſſen thereby our 
* numerous Faxes. 


William Thornton, 05 Mo. 26, 5 


Tat dangers chat muſt ariſe from the Od oe AA of 6 . 
troops into the dependencies of the realm, if not illegal, might 12 8 
be very great; for it might eaſily be i in the power of an ill de- 
ſigning Prince, to fill all the exterior parts of the dominions 
with foreigri mercenaries, and take opportunities to make them 
the means of overturning the Conſtitution, No man ſhould 
forget 
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forget the natural tendency of ſtanding foreign troops; they 
cannot eſteem your Laws; they know not your Conſtitution 
they cannot reſpect it. Recolle& the caſe. of the Hanoverian 
ſoldier at Maidſtone, where the commanding Officer told the 
civil Office, Releaſe the man, or 1 have eight thouſand men 
here, and I will beat dium your gaol, and take him by force. 
Sir, that will be the language of Commanders of foteign troops z 
they how not the Laws ; they cannot reſpect them. Diſputes - 
will ariſe in quarters, and they muſt be terminated in this man- 
ner. But let us turn our eyes to the other countries of Europe, 
and fee witat miſerable work the foldiery have made. Sir, they | 
have overturned Europe from its 'bafis. Look at Sweden, 
where the King, merely by the means of an army, has cut the 
throat of Swediſh Liberty, and rules by the ſword : and 1 might 
bete obterve, 2-propur, that this Aditiiniftration in England was 
acceffiry to the miſchief, or at leaſt attempted to prevent 4 
reparation. I do not affett this upon my own knowledge, but 
F have been told it upon pretty good authofity, when the Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia was about to tir in favout of tlie old Govern- 
eren OIL 
fect of England, if ſhe made any ſuch attempt. 


| Right Hon. T. TE, Nev. 2; 1775: 
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1 H @) UGH this Bill at firſt be ſeemed to be a lk de | 
J ing Bill, and to ſome particular Members, might perhaps 
prove ſo, yet 1 ſuſpect the Commons, conſidered as a Houſe of 
Parliament, would find'in it a very great enlargement of power, 
; Whatever tends to break the balance between the Powers eſſen- | 


n 


5 _ of TRE is as inconſiſtent with our 9 4 5 
tution, as an independent, that is an abſolute King Whoever 
loves the. Liberties. and Laws of his Country, would no more 
deſire to ſee, one than the other. Let Bribery be puniſhed, but 
pot by giving ſo much firength to one Power of this Conſtitu- 
tion, as ſhall make it able to overbear the reſt, ; 

©. Biſhop of Bangor, Jan. 21, 1731; on the Bil for proventing 

11 Bribery in the Eltttion of Members of Parliament. 

8 el it "now ſo Po 2 f ſo wych has been ſaid i ig 
favour of the Motion, for the ſecond reading of the Penſion 
Bill, by Lords much abler than I am, that I ſhall detain you but 
a very ſhort while with what I have to ſay upon the ſubject. It 
has been ſaid by a Noble Duke, that this Bill can be looked on 

only as a Bill for preventing a grievance that is foreſeen, and 
not as a Bill for remedying a grievance that is already felt; be- 
cauſe it is not aſſerted, nor ſo much as inſinuated in the Pream- 

ble of the Bill, that any corrupt practices are now made 
uſe of, for gaining an undue influence over the other Houſe. 

My Lords, this was the very reaſon for bringing in the Bill. 
They could not aſſert, that any ſuch practices are now made 
uſe of, without a proof; and the means for coming at this proof, 
is what they want, and what they propoſe to get by this Bill. 
The; ſuſpect there are ſuch practices, but they cannot prove it. 
WV > | | The. 
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The crime is of ſuch. a ſecret nature, that it can very ſeldom be 
proved by witneſſes; and therefore they want to put it to the 


trial, at leaſt, of being proved by the oath of one of the parties; 


which is a method often taken in caſes that can admit of no 
other proof, This is, therefore, no argument of the grieyance 
not being felt; for a man may, very ſenſibly, feel a rein 
and yet may not be able to prove it. 


That there is a ſuſpicion of ſome ſuch a W now 


made uſe of, or that they will ſoon be made uſe of, the many 
Remonſtrances from all parts of the united kingdoms are a 


ſufficient proof. That this ſuſpicion has crept into the other 


Houſe, their having ſo frequently ſent up this Bill, is a manifeſt 
demonſtration, and a ſtrong argument for its being neceſſary to. 
have ſome ſuch Bill paſſed into a law. The other Houſe muſt 
be allowed to be better judges of what paſſes, or muſt paſs, 
within their own walls, than we can pretend to be, It is evi- 
dent, they ſuſpect that corrupt practices have been, or ſoon may 
be made uſe of, for gaining an undue influence over ſome of 
their meaſures; and they have calculated this Bill for curing: 
the evil if it is felt, for preventing it if it is only foreſeen, That 
any ſuch practices have been actually made uſe of, or are now 


made uſe of, is what I ſhall not pretend to affirm, but I am ſure” 
I ſhall not affirm the contrary. If any ſuch 'are made uſe of, 


I will, with confidence, vindicate his Majeſty. I am ſure 
he knows nothing gf them. I am ſure he would diſdain: 
to ſuffer them; but 1 cannot paſs. ſuch. a compliment upon 


| his Miniſters, nor upon any ſet of Miniſters that ever was, 
or ever will be, in this nation: and therefore I think I can»: 
not more -faithfully, more effectually ſerve his preſent Ma- 


jeſty, as well as his ſucceſſors, than by putting it out of the 
power of 'Miniſters to gain any corrupt influence over either 


Houſe of Parliament. Such an attempt may be neceſſary for. 
the ſecurity of the Miniſter, but never can be neceflary for, 


muſt always be inconſiſtent with, the ſecurity of his Maſter: 
and the more neceſlary it is for the Miniſter” s ſecurity, the 
101. L L more 
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more inconſiſtent it will always be with the King's, and the 
more dangerous to the Liberties of the nation. 5 
To pretend, my Lords, that this Bill diminiſhes, or any 
way encroaches upon the Prerogative, is ſomething very ſtrange. 
What Prerogative, my Lords? Has the Crown a Prerogative 
to bribe, to infringe the law, by ſending its Penſioners into the 
other Houſe ? To ſay ſo, is deſtroying the credit, the authority 
of the Crown, under the pretence of ſupporting its Prerogative. 
If his Majeſty knew, that any man received à Penſion from 
him, or any thing like a Penſion, and yet kept his ſeat. in the 
other Houſe, he would himſelf declare it, or withdraw his Pen- tons 
fion, becauſe he knows it is againſt law. This Bill, therefore, 
no way diminiſhes or encroaches upon the Prerogatives of the 
Crown, which can never be exerciſed but for the public good. 
It diminiſhes only the Prerogatives uſurped by Miniſters, which 
are never exerciſed but for its deſtruction. The Crown may f 
| till reward merit in the proper way, that is openly. The Bill | 
is intended, and can operate only againſt clandeſtine rewards or 
5 gratuities given by Miniſters, Theſe are fcandalous, and never | 
were, nor will be given but for ſcandalous fervices. 
Trae generoſity, and true merit, my Lords, delight in ſun- 
5 mine. It is glorious to reward true merit, it is glorious to 
receive the reward; and therefore, whoever gives or receives 
the reward, will be fond of doing it publicly, and of declaring 
it openly, without fear of being impeached of corruption. - 
When Admiral Vernon was a Member of the other Houſe, the 
Majority was generally againſt him: they did not then like his 
face; and 1 believe, if he were ſtill a Member, they would as 
little like it now: yet, if he ſhould receive a reward from the 
Erown, that Majority would not, I believe, vote that reward 
to be a bribe. I am ſenſible, Majorities have ſometimes done 
very extraordinary things; but yet I do not believe they would 
do this, becauſe that Admiral has ſo well deſerved a reward. 
He has done with ſix ſhips, about 2000 ſeamen, and 200 tat- 
| tered wan "rom * wants we are told, could not be 


done 
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done by 2 larger ſquadron, and at leaſt $000 ſeamen, when our 
ſhips and ſailors lay rotting at the Ba/timents's. When war was 
reſolved on, he was called from ploughing the ground, to plough 
the ocean; and as the ſervice of his country required diſpatch, . 
he deſired but three days to ſettle his family-affairs. In time of 
peace, he was never employed: he was even diſappoĩnted in 
his preferment. The reaſon is plain: he was not fit for thoſe 
ſervices that entitle our ſea and land Captains to prefertnent in 
time of peace. He had ſhewed it, when he was a Member of 
the other Houſe ; and this, I believe, is the true. reaſon of his 

T. not being a Member now. But if he ſhould be a Member in 
the next Parliament, as he probably will, if he lives, the paſſing 
of this Bill could no way prevent his Majeſty from rewarding 
him in any manner he may then think fit; nor could his accept- 
ing of the reward ſubject him to any inconvenience or danger. 

This Bill can, therefore, no way affect the Prerogatives of 
the Crown, or prevent any man's receiving a juft and well- 
deſerved reward; which is the only reward the Crown ought, 
or has any title, even from Prerogative, to beſtow : for this | 
Prerogative, like all the other Prerogatives of the Crown, i is ſo 
far ſubje& to the controul of Parliament, that if it be abuſed, | 
the Parliament may enquire into, and puniſh the adviſers of 
that abuſe, 

It is very remarkable, my Lords, it is even diverting, to fas 
ſuch a ſqueamiſhneſs about perjury upon this occaſion, amongſt 
thoſe, who upon other occaſions, have invented and enacted 
multitudes of oaths, to be taken by men who are under great 

temptations, from their private intereſt, to be guilty of perjury. 
Is not this the caſe of almoſt every oath that relates to the 
collection of the public revenue, or to the exerciſe of any office ? 
ls not this perjury one of the chief objections made by the Diſ- 
ſenters againſt the Teſt and Corporation AQ? And ſhall we 
thew a leſs concern for the preſervation of our Conſtitution, 
than for the preſervation of our Church ? The reverend Bench 

ſhould be cautious of making uſe of this argument, for if they 
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will not allow us an oath for the preſervation of the former, 
it may induce many people to think, they ought not tp, be allow- 
| ed an oath for the preſervation of the latter. 
By this time, I hope, my Lord, all the inconveniencies pre- 
tended to ariſe from this Bill have vaniſhed ; and therefore 1 
ſhall conſider fome of the arguments ood to ſhew that it 
is not neceſſary. Here I muſt obſerve, that. moſt of the argu- 
ments made uſe of for this purpoſe, are equally ftrong for a 
repeal of the laws we have now in being, againſt admitting 
Penſioners to ſit and vote in the other Houſe. IF it be im- 
poſſible to ſuppoſe, that a Gentleman of great eſtate, and an- 
tient family, can, by a penſion, be influenced to do what he 
ought not to do; and if we muſt fuppoſe that none but ſuch 
Gentlemen can ever get into the other Houſe, I am ſure the 
laws for preventing Penſioners from having feats in that Houſe, 
are quite unneceflary, and ought to be repealed. Therefore, 
if theſe arguments prevail with your Lordfhips to put a nega- 
tive upon the prefent Queſtion, I ſhall expect to fee that ne- 
ive followed by a Motion for the repeal of thoſe laws. Nay, 
m 2 few Seſſions, 1 ſhall expect to ſee a Bill brought i in, for 
preventing any man's being a Member of the other Houſe, 
but ſuch as have ſome place or penſion under the Crown, 
As an argument for ſuch à Bill, it muſt be faid, that his Ma- 
jeſty's moſt faithful ſubjects ought to be choſen Members of 
Parliament, and that thoſe Gentlemen will always be moſ} 
faithful to the King that receive the King's money. I ſhall 


grant, my Lords, that ſuch Gentlemen will be always the moſt 


faithful, and the moſt obedient to the Miniſter ; but for this 
very reaſon, F ſhould be for excluding them 0 Parliament. 
The King's real intereſt, however much he may be made by 
his Miniſters to miſtake it, muſt always be the ſame with the 
People? s; but the Miniſter's intereſt is generally diſtin& from, 
and often contrary to both : therefore, I ſhall always be for ex- 
cluding, as much as poſlible, from Parliament, every man who 
is s under the leaſt inducement to prefer the intereſt of the Minifter, 
- | to. | 
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to that of both King and People : and this 1 take to be the 
caſe of every Gentleman, let his eſtate and family be what they 
will, that holds a penſion at the Wl of the Miniſter. 


| Thoſe who ſay, they depend ſo much upon the honour, inte- 


grity, and impartiality of men of family and fortune, ſeem to 
think our Conſtitution can never be diſſolved, as long as we 
have the ſhadow of a Parliament. My opinion, my Lord, is fo 


very di different, that if ever our Conſtitution be diffolved, if ever 


an abſolute Monarchy be eſtabliſhed i in this kingdom, I am con- 
vinced it will be under that ſhadow. Our conſtitution conſiſts 


: in the two Houſes of Parliament being a check upon the 


Crown, as well as upon one another. If that check ſhould ever 
be removed, if the Crown ſhould, by corrupt means, by places, 
penſions, and bribes, get the abſolute direction of our two 
Houſes of Parliament, our Conſtitution will, from that moment, 
be deftroyed. There would be no occaſion for the Crown to 
proceed any farther, It would be ridiculous to lay aſide the 


forms of Parliament; for under that ſhadow, our King would 


be more abſolute, and might govern more arbitrarily than he 
could do without it. A Gentleman of family and fortune would 
not, perhaps, for the ſake of a penſion, agree to lay aſide the 


forms of Government; becauſe, by his venal ſervice there, he 


earns his infamous We Fe and could not expect the continu- 
ance of it, if thoſe forms were laid aſidę: but a Gentleman of 


family and fortune may, for the ſake of a penſion, whilſt he is 
in Parliament, approve of the moſt blundering meaſures, con- 
(ent to the moſt exceffive and uſeleſs grants, enact the moſt op- 
| preflive laws, paſs the moſt villainous accounts, acquit the moſt 


heinous criminals, and condemn the moſt innocent perſons, at 


the deſire of that Miniſter who pays him his penſion. And if a 


majority of Tuch Houſe of Parliament conſiſted of ſuch men, 
would it not be ridiculous in us to talk of our Conſtitution, or 
to ſay we had any liberty left? 


This misfortune, this terrible condition we may be reduced | 
to by corruption: as brave, as free a people as we, ale 


L3 were 
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were reduced to it by the ſame means; 3 to prevent fuch 13 
horrid cataſtrophe, i is the deſign of this Houſe, | 
If people would at al think, if they would conſider the con- 
ſequences of corruption, there would be no occaſion, my Lords, 
for making laws againſt j it. It would appear ſo horrible, that 
no man would allow it to approach | him. The corrupted ought 
+ to conſider, that they do not ſell their vote, or their country only : 
theſe, perhaps, they may difregard ; but they ſell likewiſe them- 
ſelves; they become the bond-ſlaves of the corrupter who cor- 
rupts them, not for their ſakes, but for his own. No man ever 
corrupted another, for the fake of doing him a ſervice. And, 
therefore, if people would but conſider, they would always re- 
ject the offer with diſdain. But this is not to be expected. | 
The hiſtories of all countries, the hiſtory even of our own 
country ſhews, it is not to be depended on. The proffered 
bribe, people think, will ſatisfy the immediate cravings of ſome 
infamous appetite ; and this makes them ſwallow the alluring 
bait, though the liberties of their country, the happineſs of their 


poſterity, #3 even their own liberty, evidently depend upan 


their refuſing it. This makes. it neceſſary, in every free State, 
to contrive, if poſſible, effectual laws againſt corruption: and 
as the laws we now have for excluding Penſioners from the 
other Houſe, are allowed to be ineffectual, we ought to make a 
is trial, at leaſt, of the remedy 1 now propoſed : for though it ſhould 
prove ineffectual, it will be attended with this ad vantage, that 
it will put us upon contriving ſome other remedy that may be 
effectual; and the ſooner ſuch a remedy is contrived and ap- 
plied, the leſs danger we ſhall be expoſed to of falling i into that 
fatal diſtemper, from which | no free State, where ie bas once be 
come general, has ever yet recovered. _ 


. 27 * . enn 155 755 1740, 
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7 Agree with the Hon. Mes who ſpoke firſt = Robert 


Walpole) that on his Majeſty's happy Acceſſion to the 
Throne, there ought to be no other contention. amongſt us, 


than who ſhould moſt contribute to his ſervice, than who ſhould 
expreſs their duty ang loyalty in the moſt reſpectful and the moſt 
extenſive manner, But then I hope he will agree with me, 


that this is to be done with ſome regard to thoſe we repreſent: - . 


that this is to be done, conſiſtent with the truſt repoſed in us; 
conſiſtegt with that frugality which this Houſe is bound to uſe, 
whenever the Crown is pleaſed to call-upon it, to exerciſe its 


great power of giving money. 1 
Now, notwithſtanding what has been 1 [ think we ſhall 


| ſo far depart from the rule of frugality, as we exceed the revenue 


granted to his late Majeſty, whether that exceeding ſhall a- 


mount yearly to 93,0001. as computed at the higheſt by the 
Hon. Member, or to above 130,0001. as I have ſeen. it more 


truly computed hy anather. For I remember very well, that 


the yearly ſum of 700,0001.. though now thought too little, was 


not obtained for his late Majeſty, without a lang and ſolemn 


debate; and it was allowed by every one that cantended for it, 


to be an ample Royal revenue. Nor was it aſked inconſider- 


ately, and on a ſudden; it was aſked on mature deliberation, 
after the Queen's Ciyil Liſt branches were found deficient ; it. 
was aſked after many computations had been made of every 

. charge requilite to ſupport the honour and dignity of the Crown, 
and to maintain the preſent Royal Family; it was aſked, after 


duly weighing what proviſion would be ſufficient to anſwer all 
the ordinary. and extraordinary occaſions of the Civil Govern- 
ment; what would be ſufficient to anſwer all proper augmen-- 
| tations, of ſalaries, all reaſonable: and charitable peiiſions, all 
Gorpt ſervices at home and abroad, neceſlary to carry on a juſk 
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and wiſe Adminiſtration. It was aſked by that Hon. Member 
himſelf and others, who were entering into great employments, 
who were going to taſte of the Royal bounty, and who there- 
fore could not poſſibly be ſuſpected to have any deſign of 72 2 
ing his Majeſty, by a too contracted and narrow revenue. : 
Nor does the late alteration in the Royal Family call for any 
Andie of expence. For if the eſtabliſhment for the Queen 
ſhould be enlarged, whoſe diſtinguiſhed character and many 
princely virtues, taken notice of in your Addrefs, entitle her to 7 
all degrees of grandeur, which any former Queen Conſort ever 4 
enjoyed; I ſay, if her Majeſty's eſtabliſhment ſhould be en- 
larged, I preſume the eſtabliſhment for Prince Frederick will 
be much inferior to that ſettled on his preſent Majeſty when 
Prince of Wales. Beſides, our ardent wiſhes for his Majeſty's 
' conſtant reſidence in theſe kingdoms, and his Royal intentions 
of making us a great and happy people, give us hopes, chat 
many perſonal, many particular expences in the late reign, el 
pecially thoſe for frequent Journies to tas will be diſcon- | 
tinued and entirely ceaſ. | 
Nor is it any objection to the reaſoning of that time, when 
the 700, 00 l. was granted to the late King, or to the compu- 
tation then made, that this ſum is ſaid to have been found, by 
the experience of paſt times, to be not anſwerable to the neceſ- 
| kites of the Civil Goverriment. | 
For this experience could not be found in the e 's reign, 
: becauſe her Civil Liſt branches ſeldom amounted ro 600,0001. 
commonly to about 550,000 l. and ſometimes to very little above 
00,0001: as appeats by accounts formerly laid before this 
Houſe: and I will not ſuppoſe thoſe accounts which were 
brought from the Treaſury. to be otherwiſe than true, in regard 
to my Hon. Friend, —I aſk pardon, I ſhould have faid the Hon. 
Member, for. there is no friendſhip. betwixt us. But he muſt 
give me leave to obſerve, that when he aſſerts her Civil Liſt 
AIC R5} oo a pena 1 be ee een 
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mean the groſs, and not the neat produce; ; which | is a er un- 
Fandid and fallacious way of arguing. 

” Though her revenues were ſo lou yet ſhe called upon her Par- 
liament but once in her reign of above thirteen years, to pay 
the debts contracted in her Civil Government; and it is a juſ- 
tice due to the memory of that excellent Princeſs, to remind 


Gentlemen of the unparalleled inſtances of her piety and gene- 


roſity which occaſioned thoſe debts. She gave the firſt- fruits 
and temhs, ariſt ing now, as the Hon. Member who made this 


Motion, ſays, to 19,0001. a year, for the augmentation of the 


maintenance of the poor Clergy ; ſhe gave 50001. a year out of 
the Poſt-office to the Duke of Marlborough ; ſhe ſuffered 700l. 
a week to be likewiſe charged on the Poſt-office for the public 


ſervice, and by that gonceſſion loſt a vaſt ſum, the additional 
duty then producing only 80001. a year; ſhe gave ſeveral hun- 
dred thouſand pounds for building the Caſtle of Blenheim ; ſhe 


allowed Prince Charles of Denmark 4000 l. a year; the ſuſ- 
— great loſſes by the Tin Contract; ſhe ſupported the poor 

atines; ſhe gave oo, ooo l. to the uſe of the war. — Theſe, 
with many other Royal bounties, which-eſcape my preſent re- 
membrance, were the reaſons that brought her under the neceſ- 
fity of aſking for 500, oo l. But ſhe was ſo ſenſible of the in- 
| convenience, and ſo determined never to apply to her Parlia- 


ment again in the like manner, that ſhe ordered a conſiderable 
reduction to be made of her Civil Government expences. 1 


have ſeen a ſcheme of this reduction, as it was actually ſettled a 


little before her death, and intended to commence the Lady- | 


day following. It would be tedious to go through all the par- 


ticular articles of it, and 1 will only name three or four. The 


Cofferer's-office payments were reduced from 85,0001. to 


75,0001. the allowances for Foreign Miniſters from 75,0001. 


to 30,0001. Penſions and Bounties from upwards of 87,4901. 
to 60,0001. Secret Services from 27,0001. to 20,0001. a ſum 
ſurprizingly ſmall, when compared with the late diſburſements 
on that head. In _ the 'whole „ were de- 
figned 
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bgned t. to be reduced to 459,941 l. and that would have 
gone without eclipſing the glory of the Crown, which, f. 
Gentlemen ſo roundly affirm, cannot now be maintained under 
almoft a double appointment. 
F rom hence it appears plainly, that this argument of the 8 
ience of paſt times can have no reference to the Queen' 8 
reign. It muſt therefore be applied, though put in the plural 
number, to the late Adminiſtration only: and I confeſs, if the 
fame management was to be continued, if the fame Miniſters 
were to be again employed, a million a year would not be ſuth- 
cient to carry on the exorbitant expences, ſo often, and ſo juſtly 
complained of in this Houſe, For it is notorious, it is freſh ig 
all our memories, that beſides the yearly 700,000}, there have 
been many occaſional taxes, many exceſſive ſums raiſed, and 
they have been all ſunk in that bottomleſs gulf of Secret Ser- 
vice. Firſt, the memorable 2 50,0001, was raiſed, in defiance of 
the ancient parliamentary methods, to ſecure us from the appre- 
| henſions of a Swediſh invaſion. Then the two Inſurance- of, 
fices were erected in as regular a manner, by a Bill brought 
into this Houſe, at the latter end of a Seſſion, and after the 
Committee of Supply had been cloſed, upon t the Hon. Member's 
return into power; and thoſe bubbles paid near 300, ooo l. for 
their charters. Then a new ſcene of affairs opening in Swe 
den, changed our enmity into an alliance, and there was a ſub. 
ſidy of 72,0001. implicitly granted, to make good ſome ſecret. 
bargain and engagement with that Crown. At that time near 
24,0001. were given for burning two Merchant ſhips arrived 
from infected places; but the goods, as well as the ſhips, were. 
paid for by the Houſe, that they might, without injury to the, 
| Owners, be deſtroyed for the public ſafety ; yet moſt of them 
were privately conveyed into counties adjacent to the port 
where the ſhips lay, and ſold there. Then ſoon after a ſum of 
500, ooo l. was demanded and granted for the payment of the 
Civil Liſt Debts ; on which occaſion his late Majeſty declared 
in his e, « That he was reſolved to * a retrench- 
| | ment 
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ment - to.he made of his expences for the future.” But not- 


withſtanding that reſolution, in leſs than four years, the neceſ- 


ſitirs of the Government having rendered the promiſed re- 
trenchment impracticable, there was a new demand, and a new 


BY grant « of Foo, O00 l. more, to diſcharge new incumbrances. 1 
| might mention, too, the Spaniſh ſhips which were taken i in the 


famous Mediterranean ſea-fight, and, as We have reaſon to be- 
lieve, ſold. for a conſiderable ſum of money. Nor is it poſlible - 
to forget t the 12 5,000. which ;we could only be told the laſt 
Seſſion, in a general unexplained article, was ſecretly diſpoſed 
of for the public utility, for the conſervation of the peace of Eu- 


rope, and for the ſecurity of the commerce and navigation! of 


Great-Britain. 

After all theſe and other extraordinary ſupplies, 4 am in- 
formed there yet remains a debt in the Civil Government of 
above 600,0001. If fo, ſurely there muſt have been a moſt 


Egregious neglect of duty, to ſay no worſe; there muſt have 


been a ſtrange ſpirit of extrayagance en or ſuch im- 
menſe ſums could never have been ſo ſoon, ſo inſenſibly ſquan- 
dered away : and it is amazing this extravagance ſhould hap- 
pen under the conduct of perſons, pretending to ſurpaſs all their 


| predeceſſors i in the knowledge and care of the public revenue. 


But we are not to wonder that the world has been free i in its 
cenſures, ſince none of theſe ſums have been accounted for, ſince 
they have been employed in ſervices not fit to be owned, 
None but thoſe who were in the ſecret, and who had the diſ- 
poſal of them, can refute the reflections that are made without 
doors, not only on the Miniſtry, but even on both Houſes of 


Parliament. —] muſt ſay no more — But I heartily wiſh, that 


time, the great diſcoverer of hidden truths and concealed ini- 
quities, may produce a lift of all ſuch, if any ſuch there were, 
who have been perverted from their public duty by private pen- 
fions ; who have been the hired ſlaves, and the corrupt inſtru- 


ments of a profane and vain-glorious Adminiſtration. If 
there have deen none ſuch, then the whole weight, then the 


whole 
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hole guilt of the late miſmanagement lies on the Miniſters 
themſelves,” 

But it ſeems to be matter of univerſal joy to ve nation, that 
the caſe is like to be altered ; we hope we are arrived at a day 
ol better ceconomy ; we hope ſuch practices will be ſo far from 

þeing imitated, that they will be deteſted and abhorred: nor 
can any one entertain the leaſt doubt of this, when he conſiders 
that a Prince is aſcending the Throne, who will chuſe a know- 
ing, faithful, and frugal Miniſtry ; who will not permit his 
domeſtic or foreign affairs to be negotiated by bribery and 
gorruption, for want of ſufficiency and ſkill in politics ; whoſe 
wiſdom will enable him, and whoſe goodneſs will incline him, 
not only to inſpect the management of the Civil Lift branches, 
but in juſtice to his Parliaments, and in compaſſion to his 
people, to direct and require a due and exact diſpoſition of all 
the other public bs ons according to their reſpectiye appro- 
p 75 

Now, in conſequence of this moſt juſt notion of his Ma- 

jeſty's fruguality, which, amongſt other his innumerable vir- 
tues, endears him ſo much to his ſubjects, I hope I may, with- 
out offence, propoſe the addition of ſome words to the queſtion, 
chat may reſtrain it to 700, O00 I. and in this I as much conſult 
| the ſervice of his Majeſty, and the honaur and dignity of the 
Crown, as thoſe who are for granting the funds without any 
reſtrictions. For, in my humble opinion, the voting a greater 
than was ſettled on his late Majeſty, is only voting an indem- 
nity; is voting at leaſt in favour of Miniſters, whoſe conduct, 
as T have already hinted, if laid before you, and duly examined, 
would perhaps rather deſerve your cenſure than approbation. 

- Beſides, the ſurplus of theſe branches is appropriated to the 
Sinking Fund; and that, IT thought had been a ſacred depoſitum, 
reſerved for the gradual diſcharge of the national debt. 1 
thought it would be looked upon as a ſort of ſacrilege, to have 
diverted the leaſt part of it, on any pretence whatſoever, from 
its original uſes: and it is as ſurprizing to me, that the Honour- 
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able Perſon ſhould be for deſtroying bis on darling project, 


and that he ſhould be for pulling down the boaſted monument 
of his glory, as it may be to others,—that I am for ſupporting 
any ſcheme of bis, which might have tranſmitted his name with 


advantage to poſterity. 


*If his Majeſty was rightly 1 of theſe circumſtances, 
he would doubtleſs rather be content with a clear annual revenue 


of 700,0001. than ſuffer his firſt demand of money, by any 


precipitate proof of our zeal, to carry the leaſt appearance af 
being burthenſome to his people, who have long laboured under 
the preſſure of grievous and exorbitant taxes; for he has been 


. graciouſly pleaſed to ſignify from the Throne his fixed reſolu.. 


tion, By all poflible' means to merit their love and affeQion, 


« which he ſhall always look upon as the beſt agen and ſecu- 


« rity of his Crown.” 


Mr. Shippen, July 3, 1727s. on Sir Robert Walpole 5 Mutios 
for ſettling on the King the entire revenues f the Civil Lift. 


bo declare it to be my opinion, that 10 3 of 
the public have, in a manner, a right to that ſacred fund, called 
the Sinking Fund; it is in its nature a ſecurity to them: Gt, 


for the payment of the intereſt coming yearly due to them, and 


next for the payment of their principal ſums. | The whole 
people of England have a right to have it duly applied; becauſe 


It is by ſuch application only, that we can get free of thoſe many 
and grievous taxes, which lie ſo heavy upon the poor, and are 


ſuch a clog to the trade and the manufaQures of this nation: 
and therefore the applying that fund to any other uſe, is robbing 
the public creditors of their right, and ms . to the 


whole people of England. 


| The preſent circumſtances of this motion are, my 1 in 
ſome manner deplorable. By the many taxes we now pay, the 
neceſſaries and conveniencies of life are rendered ſo dear, that 
it is impoſſible for our tradeſmen or manufacturers to live ſo 
cheap, or to ſell the produce of their country at ſo ſmall a price 
i 33 
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as our neighbours do: from herice it is, my Lords, that our 
' neighbouts are every day encroaching upon us, and our trade 
is daily decaying. If a journeynian in any manufacture what- 
ever, can live better in France or Germany on ſix-pence a 
day than he can live in England on a ſhilling, we may depend 
bn it, that moſt of our tradeſmen will find their way thither, 
jf they ate not prevented either by our own good politics, or by 
ſome very bad policy amongſt c our neighbours: and if a maſter 
tradeſman can get the ſame work done in France for ſix-pence, 
which would coſt him a ſhilling in England, he certainly can 
underſell the Engliſh tradeſman in all the foreign markets in 
the world. The only method, therefore, to preſerve our trade, 
is to take off theſe taxes, which now lie ſo heavy upon the 
poor. tradeſmen and labourers; and this the whole people of 
England know, can be done no other way but by a due appli- 
cation of the Sinking Fund, How ſhocking then muſt it 
be to the whole nation, to ſee that fund plundered of fo large 
a ſum at once? 'The whole nation muſt from thence conclude, 
chat they muſt for ever groan under theſe taxes and burthens, 
which-they now find almoſt inſupportable, and which muſt 
ſoon become abſolutely ſo, "7 the N22 of our trade and our 
This fund, my Lords, has therefore been clandeſtinely de- 
frauded of ſeveral ſmall ſums, at different times, which, indeed, 
together, amount to a pretty large ſum : but by the Bill which 
we have ordered to be committed, (for granting to his Majeſty 
a a certain ſum out of the Sinking Fund) it is to be openly and 
avowedly plundered of 500, ooo l. at once. Aſter ſuch a direct 
miſapplication of that fund, can any public creditor depend upon 
his ever being paid his principal ſum ? Can any public creditor 
ever think himſelf ſecure, even of that yearly intereſt or annuity 
which is due to him? By this Bill, he ſees one half of the Sink- 
ing Fund applied to the current ſervice of the year ; this he 
ſees done, and this, my Lords, he ſees done at a time of the 
moſt DR peace and tranquillity : how then can he be cer- 


tain, 
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tain, but that the whole Sinking Fund may be next year ap- 


plied to the ſame purpoſes ? He muſt then ſee himſelf deprived 


of all hopes of ever receiving his *principal ſum ; and if the 


funds now appropriated to the payment of the WA: intereſt or 
annuities, growing due to the public creditors, ſhould hereafter 
prove deficient, where could they have recourſe for the payment 
even of thoſe annuities? The Sinking Fund being otherwiſe 


applied, their annuities, or at leaſt ſome part of them, muſt 
remain unpaid ; and at laſt, perhaps, the whole might ceaſe. 


Such a ſuſpicion may, even by this miſapplication, ariſe among 


the creditors of the public; and if ſuch ſhould ariſe, it would be 
the moſt terrible ſhock that ever happened to the public credit 
of this nation. To prevent, therefore, any ſuch ſuſpicion, it 


will be abſolutely neceſſary for your Lordſhips to come to ſome 
reſolution for quieting the minds of the p&ople, and for aſſuring. 


them, that no ſuch miſapplication ſhall for the future be ad- 


en of on any pretence whatever. 
Lord Carteret, May. 30, 1733·˙ 


Gy 


1 WONDER to hear it affirmed by any Noble Lord in this 
Houſe, that the public creditors have any manner of right in 


the Sinking Fund: they certainly have no right to any part of 5 


it: they have a right only to receive their yearly intereſt when 
it comes due; for the payment of which there are other funds 


appropriated: and therefore as long as they are regularly paid 


their intereſt, they have nothing to fear, they have nothing to 
complain of. It is well known that the Sinking Fund was 
from its very firſt original, ſubje& to be diſpoſed of by Parlia- 
ment; and the Parliament has it ſtill in their power to apply it 
to the paying off a part of the public debt, or to whatever other 
public uſe they ſhall think moſt proper; and in this year, there 


Is as much of it applied towards the paying off the public debts 


as is either neceſlary or convenient. 
By the ſame Bill, my Lords, there is a million to de 0 
towards the paying off a part of the public debts of the nation, 


which 
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which is more than the creditors of the public- either defite of. 
expect. The circumſtances of this nation are now ſo happy, 
and the public credit ſo well eſtabliſhed, that none of the public 
creditors deſire to bave their money: on the contrary, my 
Lords, we ſee that thoſe funds ber the higheſt price, and are 
the moſt ſought after, which are expected to be the longeſt in 
being paid off, Under ſuch circumſtances we have an oppor- 
tunity to look about us, and to apply a part of that fund where 
we find it is moſt wanted: this is what i is propoſed by this Bill. 
It muſt be granted, my Lords, that the landed Gentlemen have 
'of all others borne for many. years the. greateſt ſhare. of the 
public charge; they are, therefore, the firſt that ought to be 
relieved ; and for this reaſon, 500,000 l. part of the Sinking 
Fund, is to be applied to the current ſervice of the. preſent 
year, in order to relieve them of a part of that burden they. 
. bave long laboured under. . Since then by this Bill the landed. 
Gentlemen are to be relieved, and the ſervice of the year pro- 
vided for without contracting any new debt, or laying any new 
burden on the people, it muſt be allowed to be a public benefit. 
It is, my Lords, a good deſign ; ſuch a deſign as can give no 
man an alarm; it can raiſe no jealouſies or fears, and is, there=- 
fore, highly deſerving your Lordſhips approbation and ſupport. . 
Duke of Newcaſtle, May 30, 173% 


Taz Meſſage that has been read, will, I dare ſay, meet 
with no obſtruction in this Houſe. It is with pleaſure, Sir, 
that every good ſubje& ſees the Royal Line ſo ſtrong, as to 
ſecure a long duration of happineſs to theſe kingdoms, in the 
perſons of his Majeſty's deſcendants : and the attachment of 
bis Royal Houſe to the liberties of this nation, give us all reaſon 
to hope, that ſucceeding Princes will tread in the paths. of his 
preſent Majefty, who has been hitherto ſo careful of all his 
ſubjects rights, and ſo watchful over their preſervation. f 

Sir, his Majeſty has been ſo tender of aſking for any thing 
on account of his own family, that they are now, in caſe of 

his 
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uny Gentlemen of fortune in England. In fuch an event, Sir, 


reflect with gratitude upom the bleſfings of his preſent Majeſty's 


reign, and make u ſuitable proviſion for his Royal progeny ; 


butT imagine no Gentleman in this Houſe, would chuſe to leaye 
the proviſion of his younger children upon à precarious foot- 


ing. Parliaments, like other bodies, are changeable ; and ic 


would be an unpardonable neglect in bis Majefty, as a father, 


 which-heaven avert ! no Gentleman can, from the hiſtory of our 
| "conſtitution, take upon him to ſay, in what manner they have 
à right to be provided for. I believe a future Parliament will 


Gould be Jaye; t wimerous en ite e the eee e 5 


parliamentary proviſion to be made after his demiſe. 


The other only” method, by Which his Majeſty's younger 


children in ſuch a caſe could be provided for, is by the Prince 


upon the Throne, But, Sir, tho? I have, and I believe every 


Gentleman has, the greateſt opinion of the virtues of the Royal 
Perſon who is the Heir of the Crown, yet we are to conſider, 
that his Royal Highneſs is bleſſed with a young progeny; and 


that, as no man can anſwer for events, if the two Royal lives 


ſhould fall before the children of his Royal Highneſs are of 
age, the Government devolves upon a Regency: and give me 
leave, Sir, to ſay, that there is. no. precedent in this nation, 
nor any poſitive lay now in being, that can determine, as the 
Royal Family muſt in ſuch a caſe ſtand, to what perſon the 
Regeney devolves. This conſideration is of itſelf ſufficient to 


;uttify the application now made by his Majeſty to this Houſe; , 


it is no more than aby private Gentleman would do, to put 


his younger children above a 'precarious dependence: and 1 5 


dare ſay, that no Gentleman will think, that his” Majeſty. 


wught to be put under difabilities,” which. every oge here, a. 
is a father, would look upon as hard and unreaſonable; eee 
I hope Gentlemen are fully convinced, how becoming it is ; 
in his Majeſty, as a father, to make ſuch an application and. ' 
Goth it is in us, as a Houſe of Commons, te anner BS. 

Vor. IJ. M | © 0 
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che moſt effectual manner: the only 1 therefore} 
Gentlemen can now have, is with regard to the quantum 
n. is demanded by this Meſſage. As to that, Sir, I will 
venture to ſay, that hen we grant it, it is the ſmalleſt pro- 
viſion chat ever was granted for the Crown of Britain; nay, 
the whole of the proviſion for four Royal Perſonages, does not 
amount to one half of what former Parliaments have thought 
but a moderate proviſion for one King James, Sir, when 
Duke of Vork, had 100, oool. ſettled upon him by Act of Par- 
liament; and that, I think, is the only parliamentary proviſion 
for younger children that can ſerve as a precedent on this o- 
caſion, becauſe. it is the only one ſince. the Reſtoration; for. 
before that time the Crown had a great property in lands, and 
could, without a parliamentary; concurrence, provide for its 
younger children. King Charles the IId had a lawful iſſue 
of his on body to provide f. or.; the children of King James 
were married, and their ſettlements made before he came to 
the Crown; King William had no children; Queen Anne had 
none that lived till after ſhe came to be Queen; and the 
Acer of his late Majeſty were married before his acceſſion 
to che Throne of Britain: Upon the whole, therefore, I be- 
ae chere never was a demand made by the Crown more 
Zeaſonable and moderate than; this is. It! is for a proviſion to 
ꝓunger children, which cannot be made without conſent of 
Parliamentg and a proviſion ſo moderate, that I dare ſay, no 
- other; objeRions to it will be made in this Houſe, but that it 
is too little. Therefore I humbly move, That leave be given 
4% bring in a Bill, to enable his Majeſty to ſettle an annuity 
of 15,0001. per annum upon; his Royal Higneſs the Duke of 
| Cumberland, and his heirs; and alſo one other; annuity of 
24000 per annum upon the Ware A S 
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by Sin, e to look back to what former Princes and 
Parliaments have done. L will take the conſideration only from 
the gloridus ra of the Revolution, and 1 will ſtate it fairly 
and fully. The Civil Liſt was not granted to King William 
for life till the year 1698, when 700,000 l. a year was- ſettled 
on him. The diſtractions of his Government, and of all 
33 2 at that period, are well: known. His moſt generous 
views for the public were thwarted at home, during the greater 
part of his Reign, by the Tories. Queen Anne hag the fame 
| annuity ſettled on her. She gave yearly 100,000. for carry- 
ing on the wary a war againſt France; beſides 200,000 1. at 
Jeaſt towards the building of Blenheim-Houſe, and above 
100, oo0l. for the ſupport of the poor Palatines. It is on the 


Journals of May 13, 1515; and: in the following. &:Reſolved; © - - 


© That the ſum of 700, Ol. fer annum was ſettled upomi his 
late Majeſty King William during life, for the ſupport of his 
2 Majeſty's: houſhold, and other his neceſſary occaſions; and, 
* at the time of his Majeſty's demiſe, after the deduction of 
« 3500 l. a week, that was applied to the public uſes, was the 
998 « produce of the Civil Lift Revenues, that were continued 
' * and, ſettled upon her late Majeſty Queen Anne during her 

« life.” The deduction ſor publie ſervices at 3700 l. a week, 

or 192, 400 l. a year, from that part. of the Civil Liſt Revenue © 
called the hereditary and temporary Exciſe, was firſt made 
5 in the laſt year of King William. Notwithſtanding this dedue- 
tion, the Ciyil Liſt Funds produced in that very year 09:4 l- 
In the e Queen Anne, the ſame funds with the ſame de- 


raiſing 700, ol. 2 year for the ſupport of her houfhold, and 
the dignity of her Government. In the binth of e 


Office with higher rates were eſtabliſhed; in conñderatian of 
which, another deduction was made from the Civil Liſt Re- 
venue of 5901. a week, or 36, 400 l. a ee = theſe” 
e AO e, F 


dusdions were kettled on her for life; and deslath to be for 


des eld Poſt-Offce Abt was repealed, and a hen General Poſt" - 
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- George the It had the ſame Revenue ſettled upon him as 

Queen: Anne; but if 300,0001. paid ham by the Royal Ex- 
change and London Aſſurance Companies, and a million 
granted in 1726 towards paying his debts, are included, his 
income will appear to have been nearly 800, oool. per annum. 
In the firſt ſpeech to his Parliament he took notice, That 
e it was his happineſs to ſee a Prince of Wales, who may, in 
* due time, ſucceed to the Throne, and to ſee him bleſſed 
« with many children.“ Yet the eſtabliſhment of the Civil 
Liſt, at the beginning of that Reign, was only ſettled at 
oo, ol. a year. It was not till after the great expences con- 
ſequent on the rebellion of the Earl of Mar, and the other per- 
jured Scots, who, although they had taken the oaths of al- 
legiance to his Government, traitorouſly waged open and im- 
pious war againſt a mild and juſt Sovereign, that the Parlia- 
ment paid the King's debts. In the Reign of George the Iſt, 
the Fun of Wales had an Eſtabliſhment of e e per 
annum. 
. the 10 had a very numerous üg and 86000012 

was at firſt ſettled upon him, with whatever ſurplus might 
ariſe from the duties and allowances compoſing the Civil Liſt 
Revenue. In 1726, that part of the hereditary and temporary 
Exciſe, which conſiſted of Duties on Spirituous Liquors, was 
taken from the Civil Lift, in eonſideration of which 70,0001. 
was transferred to it from the Aggregate Fund. The income 
of George the IId, including 115,000 l. granted in 1729, and 
456,7331. in 174%, towards making good the deficiencies which 
had ariſen in the Civil Liſt Duties, was 810,749 l. per annum 
for thirty-three years. His late Majeſty likewiſe had in his 
reign a Scottiſh Rebellion, carried on by many of the fame 
traitors who had been pardoned by his father. The expence 
of that Rebellion to the King and Kingdom was enermeus; 
for it was not confined to the extremities of the Iſland, but 

raged in the heart of the Kingdom, and the rebels advanced to 
. a n of the eapital, Such an event, Sir, 
we. not 
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not unforeſeen, becauſe foretold, was a juſt ground for the 

* Parliament's diſcharging à debt, INE by ſecuring to us 
every thing dear to men and Engliſhmen. ' ” | 
The eftabliſhment of the preſent King, at the yearly rent- 
charge to the nation of 800,0001. was a meaſure; at the time, 
equally pleaſing both to the Prince and People. The Miniſter 
boaſted, that there was not a poſſibility of any future difpute 
- about the hereditary Revenues, or concerning accounts ſuſ- 
pected to be falſe, wilfully erroneous, or deceitful, kept back 
or anticipated, to ſerve a particular purpoſe. I am aware, Hir, 
that the Civil Lift Revenues have been increaſing for many 
years. The mean annual produce for the five laſt years of 
George the IId was 829,1501. and fer the firſt ſix years of his 
_ preſent Majeſty it would have been, had the eſtabliſhment in 
the late reign continued 894, oo I. In 1775 it would have 
been 1,019,4591. Near 90,0001. per annum of this great in- 
ereaſe has been produced by an increaſe in the Poſt-Office re- 
venue, occaſioned chiefly by the late alteration in the manner 
of franking, and by the falling of the croſs poſts to the pub- 
lic by the death of Mr. Allen; but theſe profits would pro- 
bably, at leaſt certainly ought to have been reſerved to the 
public, had the eſtabliſhment in the late reign þeen continued, 
At the foot of one of the accounts on our table, it is ſtated, 
The amount of $00,0001, granted to his Majeſty, from 

& OR. 25, 1760, to Jan. 5, 1777, is 12,965,5171. 48. 9 df. 
The produce as above exceeds the annuity by 2,331,241 1. 
4 9s. 1d}, But Parliament granted to pay off the Civil Lift 
debt on Jan. 5, 1769, out of the ſupplies for tlie year 1769, 
5135111, which being deducted, ſhews the gain to the pub - 

* lic to be 1,867,7301. 9s. 1d.” The bargain concluded 
for the public, was of an annuity to the King of a clear 
$00,0001. ſubje& to no deductions or contingencies for his life, 
on a ſolemn promiſe of that being made to bear all the ex- 
pences of the Civil Liſt and the Royal Houſhold. It was a 
fair compact of finance between the King and the ſubjct, rati- 
M3: fied 
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fed by hoth parties. The moſt explicit aſſurances were giren 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the King's name, that 
no more ſhoulg be aſked; and that now his Majeſty. could 
never be under the diſagreeable neceflity of importuning this 
Houſe with meſſages of perſonal concern. I have, Sir, care; 
fully examined the accounts laid before the Houſe by his Ma- 
jeſty's. command, the eight folio books, and the other papers ; 
and I will venture to ſay, they are as looſe, unſatisfactory, per- 
plexed, and unintelligible, as thoſe. delivered in hy the Noble 
Lord with the blue ribbon in 1770, a year after the former de- 
mand to pay the debts on the Civil Liſt; and more Jooſe, un- 
e perplexed, and unintelligible, no accounts can oy 

. 8 % Eng irs ile ny x6, $1008 


38 funded debt is 1 W and thirty milliops, and 
our unfunded debt will amount to thirty-eight millions, without- 
the bottom of the war expences being wound up, beſides nine 
millions Navy Bills, and other debts, that will make the whole 
amount to the enormous ſum of two hundred and ninety mil- 
lions; the yearly intereſt of which would take fourteen millions 
to diſcharge: now our national eſtate, including Malt and 
Land Tax, and the whole of the Sinking Fund, amounts only 
to thirteen, millions two hundred thouſand pounds; ſo that 
there will remain eight hundred thouſand pounds to be pro- 
vided annually to make good the intereſt. This is a very ſe- 
rjous ſituation, and ſuch a muſt- give every friend to his coupe 
mec, that ſame ah or was ſhould be ſuggeſted and 
taken, in order to extricate us from the difficulties i in which our. 
preſent. circumſtances! involve us. One way of lightening our 
burthens certainly is, by reducing our Peace Eſtabliſhments 5 
even lower than they ſtood at the beginning of the War. Ta; 

ſuch \f- propoſition I have not the ſmalleſt objection; but ſtill 
ſomething more muſt be done to give the country effectual re- 
ließ, which. can, ; only, ariſe from. paying off a part of the. na. 
524 | ME. bong 
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tional debt. I wiſh, therefore, to call the attention of the 
Houſe to this point, and to ſhew them how much might be 
dong by the application of a ſingle million yearly. According 
to a calculation made by that accurate calculator Dr. Price, it 
appears, that by the laying by of a million annually, and ſa- 
credly and religiouſly applying it to pay off a part of the na- 
tional debt, provided the three per cents. are changed to four 
per cents. (which are much more eaſily paid off than the three 
per cents,) two hundred and ſixty- ſeven millions might be 
paid off in ſixty years; ſo chat his preſent Majeſty (if his life 
| ſhould laſt to about the fame length that many of his anceſtors 
had lived to) will in his life-time have the comfort of ſeeing his 
rann relieved from all the burthens and expences brought 
z them by the American war; and the Heir Apparent, 
oh reign it is to be hoped will be a long one, will live to 
ſee the whole of the debt cleared. According to the calculations | 
of Baron Mazeres, it appears, that if the plan of laying by a 
e a year was adopted and purſued for twenty years, and 
the country then under the neceſſity of deſiſting from it, that 
thoſe twenty millions, with the money provided to pay the-in- 
tereſt of that part of the national debt, that ſhould be paid off 
from time to time, appropria to the ſame purpoſe, would in 
 fifty-ſeven years diſcharge the greateſt part of the debt. Mr. 
Sinclair has very ſenſibly and clearly ſhewn-in his book what 
might be done, by putting in practice ſuch a ſcheme as I have 
mentioned; and, in order to carry the plan into effect, Com- 
N ought to be ſpecially appointed. 


„ Eo Ar. Penis, Jataz. 10%. 
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COMMERCE any ; REVENUE, 


Mr 


| eee the Houſe to reſolve imb, 
into this Committee, I think it incumbent. upon me t) 


| open to you what, was then intended to be propoſed, as the ſub- 
| ject of your conſideration. We are now in a Committee for 


conſidering of the moſt proper methods, for the better ſecurity 


and improvement of the duties and revenues already charged 
upon and payable from tobacco and wines: this can be done in 


no way ſo proper or effectual, as that of preventing for the 
future thoſe frauds, by which the public revenues have been ſo 


much injured in times paſt. I know, that whoever attempts ta 


remedy frauds, attempts a thing that muſt be very diſagrecable | 
to all thoſe who have been guilty of them, or who expect a be- 
nefit by ſuch in time to come, This, Sir, I am fully ſenſible 
of, and from this have ſprung all thoſe clamours, which have 
been raiſed without doors, againſt what I am now to propoſe to 
you. The ſmugglers, the fraudulent dealers, and thoſe who | 


have for many years been enriching themſelves by cheating 


their country, foreſaw, that if the ſcheme I am now to propoſe = 
took effect, their profitable trade would be at an end; this gave 
them the alarm, and from them I am perſuaded it 5 1 oy: * 
thoſe clamours have originall y proceeded. 

In this it is certain, that they have been Fey 
aſſiſted and ſupported by another ſet of people, who, from mo- 
tives much worſe, a and of much more dangerous conſequence 7 
to their country, are fond of improving every opportunity that 
offers, for ſtirring up the people of Great-Britain to mutiny 


and ſedition. But, Sir, notwithſtanding all the clamours that 
ſuch wicked and deceitful men have been able to raiſe, as the 


ſcheme L have to propoſe will be a great improvement to the 


: public revenue, an improvement of 2 or 300,0001. per annum, 


and . more, and as it wil Ke wiſe be of great advantage 
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| fo the fair trader, I thought it my duty, not only as being in 
the-ſtation I am in, but alſo as being a Member of this Houſe, 
10 lay it before you; for no ſuch clamours ſhall ever deter me 
from doing what I think is my duty, or from propoſing any 
thing that I am conyinced wilt be of fuch ſignal benefit to the 
revenue, and to the trade of my country. | Fe. 
- It has been moſt induſtrioully ſpread abroad, that the ſcheme 

I am now tg propoſe, was a ſcheme for a General Exciſe ; but 
I do aver no ſuch ſcheme. ever entered i into my head, nor, for 
what I know, into the head of any man I am acquainted with, 
My thoughts were always « confined ſolely to thoſe two branches 
of the revenue, ariſing from the duties on wine and tobacco: 
and it was the frequent and repeated adyices I had of the noto- 
rious frauds committed i in thoſe branches of the revenue, and 
the clamours even of ſome of the Merchants themſelves, that 
made me turn my thoughts particularly towards conſidering 
thoſe two branches, in order to find out, if poſſible, ſome remedy 
| for the growing evil. What I am now going to propoſe will, 
I believe, if agreed to, bo an effectual remedy; but if I now 
fail in what J am to propoſe, it will be the laſt attempt of this 
kind that I ſhall ever make: I believe it will be the laſt that 
will ever be made, either by me, or by any that ſhall ſuccerd 
pin in.the flation am now in, 

At preſent, I ſhall lay before you only the caſe as it now 
ſtands, with reſpe& to the tobacco trade, and the revenue ariſing 
| therefrom, And here it will be neceſſary firſt to conſider the 
condition of our planters of tobacco in America. If we can 
| believe them, if we can give any credit to what they themſelves 
ſay, we muſt "conclude that they are reduced almoſt to the laſt 
extremity ; they are reduced even almoſt to a ſtate of deſpair, 
| by the many frauds that have been committed in that trade, by 

the heavy duties which the importers of tobacco are obliged to 
pay upon importation, and by the ill uſage they have met with 
from their factors and correſpondents here in England; who, 
from as their Servants, are now become their Lords and 

yoo 
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Maſters. Theſe poor people have ſent home many repreſenta· 
tions of the bad ſtate of their affairs, and have lately ſent over a 

| Gentleman with a Remonſtrance, ſetting forth their grieyances,, 

end praying for ſome ſpeedy relief. This they may obtain by 

means of the ſcheme I intend now to propoſe ; and I believe it 
is from this ſcheme only that they can expect any relief. 


The next thing we are to conſider, is the ſtate of the tobacco-ꝛ 


trade, with regard to the fair trader. The man who deals ho- 
nourably and fairly with the public, as well as with private 
men; the man who honeſtly pays all thoſe duties which the 
public is juſtly entitled to, finds himſelf prevented and fore- 
ſtalled, almoſt in every market within the iſland, by the fmug- 
ler and the fraudulent dealer: and even as to our foreign 
trade in tobacco, thoſe who have no regard ta hanour, to reli- 
gion, or to the welſare of their country, but are every day con- 
triving ways and means for cheating the public by perjuries and 
falſe entries, are the greateſt gainers: and it will always be ſo, 
unleſs we can fall upon ſome way of putting it out of their 
power to carry on any ſuch frauds for the future. 
And laſtly, we ought to conſider the great loſs ſuſtained by 


the public, by means of the frauds committed in the tobacco 


trade, and the addition that muſt certainly be made to the public 
reyenue, if thoſe frauds can be prevented in time to come. By 


this addition we may be enabled to relieve the nation from, : 


ſome of thoſe taxes, which it has laboured under ſo many years; 
whereas, as the caſe now ſtands, the innocent and the honeſt 


part of the nation are charged with taxes, which they would be 


free from, if the fraudulent dealers and the ſmugglers could be 
any way obliged to pay that, which is juſtly due by them to the 
ublic. This will, I am gonvinced, be the effect of the ſcheme 
am to propoſe to you : and whoeyer, therefore, views it in its 
proper light, muſt ſee the planters, the fair traders, and the. 


public, ranged on .one fide in favour of it; and none but = 


paar traders and the tobacco · factors on 155 eee 


8 


v 


10 
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1 u CRIT IE to you ſome of thofe frauds which © | 


| Sid come to my knowledge: the evidence I have had of them 


is to me very convincing; but in ſuch caſes, Gentlemen ought 
always to conſider what evidence it is impoſlible to bring, what 
evidence it i by yu nature of _ thing, ps to 
N 

A e Ae of fraud came lately to my weeks 
by mere accident. One Midford, who had been a conſiderable | 
tobacco-merchant in the city, happened to fail, at a time when 
be owed a large ſum of money upon bond to the Crown; 
whereupon an extent was iſſued out immediately againſt him, 
and thereby the Government got poſſeſſion of all his books, by 
which the fraud he had been guilty of was diſcovered: for it ap- 
peared, as may be ſeen by one af his books I have in my hand; 
 thatupanithe'gojumn-where the falſe quantities, which had been 
entered at the importation, by colluſion between him and the 
Officer, by which be paid or bonded the duty payable upon im- 
portation, a ſlip of paper had been ſo artfully paſted on that it 
could. not be diſcovered ; and upon this flip of paper were written 
the rgal quantities which were entered, becauſe he was obliged 
to- produce the ſame bogk when that tobacco was entered fpr 
exportation: hut then, upon exportation, the tobacco was en- 
tered and weighed according to the quantities marked uppn this 
lip of paper ſo artfully paſted on, as I have mentioned, by which 
he got a drawback, or his bonds returned, to near double the 
value of what he had actually paid duty for upon importation. 
| Yet this Midford was as honeſt a man, and as fair a trader, as 
any in the city of London. I deſire not to be miſunderſtood z 
I mean, that before he failed, before theſe frauds came to be diſ-- 
| covered, he was always reckoned as honeſt a man, and as fair a 
trader, as any in the city pf London, or in "wy part of the 


| nation. 


5 After this, he io ed the ſeveral baude following i- That 
* te · landing the tobacco after it was ſhipped off for exportation; ; 
{pat of ang of tabaceqs: which was 5. cant-word uſed for 


SH f ſtealing 
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ſtealing and ſmuggling it out of the ſhips, after their arrival in 
the river, before they were unloaded at the cuſtom- houſe ; that 
of ſtripping the ſtalks, and afterwards ſplitting and preſſing them 
by an engine contrived for that purpoſe, and then. exporting 
them ; that of giving bonds for the .duty payable upon ime . 
portation, whereby the Government had loſt ſeveral large ſums 
by the failure of payment of fuch bonds; that of the rich 
moneyed men making prompt payments, by which the public 
was obliged to allow them ten per cent. diſcount as to the duties 
and by entering the tobacco ſoon after for exportation, they 
grew back the whole duties; ſo that Government actually Joſt 
ten per cent. upon all the tobacco that had been ſo entered, 
Theſe frauds are notorious, moſt of them are known to the 
whole world; and as the Laws of the Cuſtoms have been 
found ineffeQual for preventing of ſuch frauds, therefore, it is 
propoſed to add the Laws of Exciſe to the Laws of the Cuſtoms, 
and by means of both it is probable, I may ſay certain, that all 
ſuch frauds will be preyented in time to come, | | 
By the ſeveral ſubſidies and impoſts now payable apon to- 

bacco, by ſeveral Acts of Parliament made for that purpoſe, it 
appears, that the duties now payable upon tobacco on import - 
ation, amount to 62d, per pound weight; all which muſt be 
paid down in ready money, by the Merchant, upon importation 
thereof, with the allowance of ten per cent. ee prompt pays 
ment; or otherwiſe there muſt be bonds given, with ſufficient 
ſureties for payment of the money ; which is often a great 
loſs to the public, and is always a great inconvenience to the 

Merchant importer : whereas, by what I am to propoſe, the 
whole duties to be paid for the future, will amount to no more 
than 45d. per pound weight, and this duty not to be paid till 
the tobaceo comes to be fold for home conſumption ; ſo that 
if the Merchant exports his tobacco, he will be quite free from 
all payment of duty, or giving bond, or finding out proper 
ſureties for joining in ſuch bond, he will have nothing to do 
but to 2 his tobacco on board a ſhip for exportation, 
1 Without 
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without being at the trouble to attend for having his bonds 
eancelled, or for taking out debentures for the drawbacks; all 
| which, I conceive, muſt be a great eaſe to the fair trader; and 
to every ſuch trader the preventing of frauds muſt be a great 
advantage; becauſe it will put all the tobacco traders in Britain 
upon the ſame footing: which is but juſt and equal, and what 
e 5 
Now, in order to make this eaſe effectual to the fair trader, 
* to contribute to his advantage, by preventing as much as 
poſſible any frauds in time to come, I propoſe, as I have ſaid, 

to join the Laws of Exciſe to thoſe of the Cuftoms, and to 
leave the one penny, or rather three farthings per pound, called 
the farther. ſubſidy, to be ſtill charged at the Cuſtom-houlſe, | 
upon the importation of any tobacco; which three farthings 
mall be payable to his Majeſty's Civil Lift as heretofore : and 
I propoſe, that all tobacco for the future, after being weighed 
at the Cuſtom-houſe, and charged with the ſaid three farthings 
ger pound, ſhall be lodged in a watehouſe or warehouſes, to be 
appointed by the Commiſioners of Exciſe for that purpoſe; 
of which warehouſe the Merchant importer ſhall have one lock 
and key, and the warehouſe-keeper to be appointed by the ſaid 
Commiſſioners ſhall have another; in order that the tobacco 
may lie ſaſe in that warehouſe, till the Merchant finds a market 
for it, either for exportation or for home-conſumption : thus, 
if his market be for exportation, he may apply to his ware- 
houſe-keeper, and take out as much for that purpoſe as he has 
occaſion for ; which, when weighed at the Cuſtom-houſe, ſhall 
be diſcharged. of three farthings per pound, with which it was 
charged upon importation ;. fo that the Merchant may then 
export it without any further trouble: but if his market be for 
home-conſumption, that he ſhall then pay the three farthings 
charged upon it at the Cuſtom-houſe upon importation ; and 
that then, upon calling his warehouſe-keeper, he may deliver 
it to the buyer, on paying an inland-duty of 4d. per pound 
weight, to the proper officer appointed to receive the ſame. 


"'o 


and e ſuch appeals in the n 
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And Kenn all the penalties and forfeitures'to become dus 


by the laws now in being, for regulating the collecting of the; 


duties on tobacco, or at leaſt all that part of them which. is not 
given to the informers, now belonging to the Crown ; I pro- 
poſe that all ſuch penalties and forfeitures, ſo far as they for- 
merly belonged to the Crown, ſhall for the future belong to 
the public, and be applicable to the ſame uſes to which the ſaid 
duties ſhall be made applicable by Parliament: and for that 
purpoſe, I have his Majeſty's commands to acquaint this Houſe, 
that he, out of his great regard for the public good, with plea- 


© fare conſents that they ſhall be ſo applied: Which is a conde- 


ſcenſion in his Majeſty, that I hope every Gentleman i in x this. 


| Houſe is fully ſenſible of, and will fully acknowledge... 4: 


I know there has been an objection made; I expat to kann 2 
it again made in this Houſe, againſt what I now: propoſes... The 
objection is this; that a great many of his Majeſty's ſubjects 
will be liable to be tried in a multitude of caſes, by the Com- 
miſſigners of Exciſe, from whom there is no appeal, but to 
Commiſſioners of Appeal, or to Juſtices of the Peace in the 
country, all named by the King, and removeable at pleaſüre 
from whom the appellants cannot expect to meet with juſtice. 
or redreſs. I am far from thinking there is any ground for 


this complaint; I am far from thinking that any man ever hack 


juſt reaſon to ſay that he was wronged, or unjuſtly dealt with, 
either by the Commiſſioners of Appeal, or by the Juſtices of 
Peace at their quarter - ſe ſſions: but, in order to obviate any 


objection of this nature, I propoſe that all appaals in this caſe, 


as well as in all other caſes relating to the Exciſe, ſhall for the 


future be heard and getermined by two or three of the Judges 


to be named by his Majeſty; out of the 'twelve Judges belong- 
ing to Weſtminſter- hall 3 and that in the country, all appeals, 
from the firſt ſentence. of his Majeſty's Juſtiees of Peace, ſhall. 
be to the Judge of Aſſize upon the next circuit which ſhall 
come into that county; who ſhall in all caſes 8 hear 
-WaJhe without 
4 JOE 
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forniality” of proceedings in courts of law or equity. From 


ſuch Judges, and from ſuch a manner of proceeding, every man 


muſt expect to meet with the utmoſt diſpatch, and with the 

moſt impartial juſtice: and therefore I muſt think, that what 

I-now propoſe can be no inconvenience to thoſe, who may 

thereby be ſubjected: to che Laws of Exciſe ; but that if there 

was formerly any'ground of. complaints. it may be a great relief 

to thoſe who are already ſubjected to ſuch laws. 

This is the ſcheme which has been repreſented in ſuch a 
dreadful, and terrible light: this is the monſter, that many- 


headed monſter, which was to devour the people, and to com- 


mit ſuch ravages over the whole nation: how juſtly it has 
been repreſented in ſuch a light, I ſhall leave to this Committee, 
| and to the whole world without doors to judge; I have ſaid, I 
wil ſay it again, that whatever apprehenſions and terrors people 
may have been brought under, from falſe and malicious repre- 
ſentations of what they neither did nor could poſſibly know or 
underſtand, I am fumly perſuaded, when they do come to 
know and fully to underſtand the ſcheme which I have now had 
the honour to open to you, they will view it in another light; 


and that if it has the good fortune to be approved of by Parlia- 


ment, and comes to take effect, the people will ſoon feel the 
happy conſequences thereof; and when they feel thoſe good 
effects, they will no longer think thoſe people their friends who 
have ſo,groſly impoſed on their underſtanding, 

I look upon it as 2 moſt innocent ſcheme; I am conpinand 


4 it can be hurtful to none but ſmugglers and unfair traders; I, 


am certain it will be of great benefit and advantage to the pub- 


ne reyenue; and if 1 had thought otherwiſe. of it, I never 


would have ventured to have propoſed it in this place: there- 
fore I ſhall now beg. leave to move that it may be reſolved, 
That i it is the opinion of this Committee, that the ſubſidy and 
additional duty upon tobacco, of the Britiſh Plantations, granted 
by an Act of the 12th. of King. Charles IId, and the impoſt 
1 je ne . by, an AQ. « of. the fic of OM James IId, 
ee 2 n ang. 


* 


* 


L 
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and alſo the one-third ſubſidy thereon, granted by an AR of the 
ſecond of Queen Anne, amounting in the whole to 5d, per 
pound, fot ſeveral terms of years in the faid reſpective AG. 


| perpetual, ſubject to rederaption * Parliament, ſhall from and 


after the ear of Jane, 1733, ceaſe and determine. 
| a Robere RR wat 5 of 173% | 


" Warn l firſt heard of this ſcheme 1 was. in — 


er Dmct ſay, that it had been repreſented in ſuch a 
light, as created a. general diſlike to it, and raiſed great appre- 


benſions in the minds of moſt people. Tt was repreſented as a. 


I would not allow myſelf to think was contrived or approved 


of by any Gentleman in Adminiſtration. I did imagine that all 
thoſe in the Adminiſtration were very well convinced, that a 
general Exciſe was what the People of England would never 


| quietly ſubmit to; and therefore did not believe, that any of 
them ever would countenance a ſcheme which had the leaft 


tendency that way. But now after having heard it opened, 


and fully explained by the Honourable Gentleman (Sir Robert 


Walpole) on the floor, I cannot but think that it is a wide 


ſtep towards eſtabliſhing a general Exciſe, and ap I muſt 


be. excuſed affenting to it. 


How far it relates to trade, with which it Stains lids 2 
very Cloſe connection, I ſhall leave to be explained by others more 


converſant in thoſe affairs; nor will I take upon me to ſay how 
far it may be a remedy for the frauds mentioned hy the Honour- 
able Gentleman; but there is another concern which I always 


hall, while I have the honour to fit in this Houſe, have A par- 
ticular eye to, and that is, the Liberty of my Country. The 
danger wich which this ſeheme ſeems to threaten many of my 


| fellow-ſubjedts, is alone of ſufficient force to make me give my 
negative to the Queſtion. Let Gentlemen but reflect, let them 
| n 


1 ; fince 


* 
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ines the Revolution, they will there find, that there has been 
already more power veſted in the Crown, than may be thought 
altogether conſiſtent with the Conſtitution of a free Country ; 3 
and therefore I hope this Houſe will never think of adding to 
that power, which there may be ſome ound to ſuſpect i is al- 
ready too far extended. 

Cp he Laws of Exciſe have A been looked upon as wolt 
grievous to the ſubjeck. All thoſe already ſubjected to ſuch 
Laws, are, in my opinion, ſo far deprived of their Liberty; 
and fince by this ſcheme, a great many more of. his Majeſty's 
faithful ſubjects are to be ſubjected to thoſe arbitrary Laws, let 
te advantages accruing to the public be ever ſo great or many, 

they will be purchaſed at too dear a rate, if they afe purchaſed 
at the expence of the Liberty of the meaneſt of his Majeſty's 
ſubjects; for even the meaneſt man in the nation, has as natural 
and good a right to his Liberty, as the greateſt man in — or 
any other kingdom. 
Let us but take à view of the ee nations in Eu- 
rope; they were all once free; the people of every one of them 
had once as many Liberties and Privileges to boaſt of as we 
have now; but at preſent they are moſt of them reduced to a 
ſtate of Slavery; they have no Liberty, no Property, no Law, | 
nor any thing they can depend on. Let us examine their 
hiſtories, let us enquire into the methods by which they are 
deprived of their Liberties, and we ſhall find a very near re- 
ſemblance to the ſehemes now propoſed to us. Almoſt in every 
country in the world, the Liberties of the People have been 
deſtroyed, under pretence of preſerving or reſcuing the People 
from ſome ert evil, to which it was pretended they were 
expoſed. This 5s the very caſe now before us; in order to 
enable the Crown to prevent ſome little frauds, pretended to. 
have beet committed in the ancient method of collecting the 
public revenue, it is propoſed to us to put ſuch a power in the 
bands of the Crown, as may enable ſome future Prince to en- 
Have the whole nation, This is really the light in which this 
r N - ſcheme 
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ſcheme appears to me; but to the Honourable Gentleman who 
propoſed it to us, I am perſuaded it appears in a quite different 
light, otherwiſe I am certain he would never have propoſed it 
to this Committee. However, ſince the generality of the na- 
tion have already ſhewn a great diſlike to it, I hope the Ho- 
nourable Gentleman may be prevailed on to delay it till ano- 
ther Seſſion of Parliament; in ſuch a delay there. can be no 
danger, there can be no great loſs to the Public, more eſpe- 
cially ſince the money to be thereby raiſed, is not ſo much as 
propoſed to be applied to the current ſervice of the preſent year. 
If it be delayed till another Seſſion of Parliament, Gentlemen 
will then have time to conſider it fully, and to conſult with 
their Conſtituents about it; by that time it may poſlibly ap- 
pear in a quite different light both to me and many other Gen- 
tlemen without doors as well as within ; and then, if upon exa- 
mination it appears to be a good thing, as ſome Gentlemen 
now ſeem to believe, it will, without doubt, be approved of by 
the generality of thoſe without, as well as by the majority of 
thoſe within. 

But 1 hope thoſe Gentlemen who ee ſo good an opi- 
nion of the ſcheme, will not think of thruſting it down peoples 
throats, when they ſee that the generality of the nation have an 
opinion of it quite different from what they have; ſuch a Re- 

ſolution, ſuch an attempt, might produce conſequences which I 
tremble to think of: and this is another motive which is of 
great weight to me, I have the honour to know his Majeſty, 
his Royal Perſon I have formerly had the honour to approach, 
and know him to be a Prince of ſo much goodneſs, that were 
this ſcheme repreſented to him in this light, he never would 
approve of it; to him it will always: be .a ſufficient reaſon 
againſt any propoſition, that the generality of the people have 
ſhewn- their diflike to it. I love his Majeſty, I have a ſincere 
and a dutiful reſpect for him, and all the Royal Family; and 
therefore I ſhall always be afraid of any thing that may alienate 
28 affections of many of his Me faithful ſubjects, which 


« 1 Ibe- 
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I believe would be the certain conſequence of the eſtabliſhment 
of this ſcheme; for which reaſons, if the Queſtion be tow 
puſhed, I ſhall moſt heartily give my negative to it. 

| Sir Paul ns March 14, 1733 + 


Tux proſperity of this nation, Sir, or at eaſt our ſecurity, | 
depends upon the tranquillity of our neighbours : while they 
are at peace, they will always conſume more of our, manu-' 

factures than when they are involved in blood and confuſion 3 
and conſequently we ſhall always, in times of peace, have a 
greater demand for the manufactures of our country than in 

time of war. Beſides, while they continue at peace, the Ba- 
lance of Power can be in no danger; but the events of war no 
nation can depend on; and therefore this nation, amongſt the 
reſt, may be deeply affected by the extraordinary ſucceſs of any 
one Power in Europe. Let us not therefore grudge a trifling 
expence, when it may evidently contribute towards reſtoring - 
peace among our neighbours, upon which our own nnn 

and ſecurity does and always muſt depend. 

Our houſe is not yet on fire, but our neighbour's is all on 
a flame; and then certainly it is time for us to prepare- the 
engines neceſſary for preſerving our own. Thefe are a power- 
ful fleet, and a ſufficient body of regular well-diſciplined troops, 

ready to march at the firſt word of command. This, Sir, 
will give weight to his Majeſty's Councils, it will make all 
the parties concerned give a due regard and attention to what 

may be propoſed by his Majeſty's Miniſters for reſtoring the 

peace of Europe ; for a Miniſter, whoſe equipage conſiſts of a 

large body of good troops, will always be better hearkened to, 

| than one whoſe equipage conſiſts only of a great number of fine 
pages and uſeleſs footmen. 


. eee amongſt the reſt, 
we have been told one with reſpe& to our trade. We are 


N55 06S | told, [ 
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told, Sir; chat tlie proſperity of this nation depends upon the 
tranquilſity of our Heighbolits; and that in times of peace, 
there is always a greater demand for the manufactures and pro- 
duce | 6f «this country than in time ef war. This, Sir, is fo 
far from being a true maxim in trade, that the direct contrary 
is true! Thie chief part of the produce of this country, con- 
ſiſts in the neceſſaries, and not the luxüries of liſe; and con- 
"ſequently dur neighbours will always conſume as much of ſuch 
ſort of things in time of war as in time of peace. But the dif- 
ference is, that when their heads are not diſtracted, nor their 
hands diverted, by any foreign or domeſtic war, they have time 
to apply themſelves to tillage; they have time to apply them- 
"Felves to manufactures of all kinds; they have leiſure to think 
of, and to improve all the arts of peace; and by ſo doing, they 
furniſh themſelves at home with a great many of thoſe neceſſa- 
ies which, in tine of war, they are obliged to purchaſe of us. 
This is not only evident in theory, but is confirmed by expe- 
. (rience z*for our trade has ſuffered more by the domeſtic im- 
provements made by our neighbours, during the laſt long tran- 
*quillity in Europe, than it has done by any other means; 
except the heavy duties we have laid upon ourſelves, and the 
great trouble, and many fees, and many perquiſites we have 
9 ſudjected dur Merchants to, both in importing and exporting 

their . and N - 


A. Pultenty, Feb. 14s 173 8. 


Ovn ct Kn; Edward III. Abiewed fich a _ for Gur 
trade and navigation, that upon a complaint from our Mer- 
chants of their having been plundered by the Spaniſh pirates or 
guarda coſtas of thoſe days, he immediately fitted out à fleet, 

and went in perſon to revenge the depredations that had been 

committed upon his ſubjects; by which he reſtored the free- 

dom of our commerce, and added a naval triumph, to the 
many triumphs he had before obtained at land. The pro- 
tection of trade and navigation has always been one -of che 
1 * chief 
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chief concerns of all great Kings and all wiſe nations. Even 
the Romans, who could never be ſaid to be a trading people, 
ſhewed 2 great regard for it, as, appears from the reproof Cicero 
gave them in bis days, for neglecting to ones the _ 
and to aſſert the honour of 1 ag. 

Mes Ru March 305 12738. 


Our 8 Sir, who make but very ſuperficial inquiries 
into the manners or cuſtoms of any country they paſs through, 
may perhaps imagine the people of France or Holland, are 
more heavily or more oppreſſedly taxed, than the people of this 
kingdom, becauſe-they hear the people complain there as they 


. do here; but any Gentleman who underſtands theſe things, and 


has made a proper inquiry, may ſoon be convinced of the 
contrary ; and as for the other countries of Europe, they have 
not, it's true, ſuch numbers of rich Merchants, maſters of ma- 
nufacturers, and maſter tradeſmen, as we have in this country, 
which is the reaſon that many of their poor live in idlenefs, - 
or ſtarve for mere want, becauſe there are few or no rich 
Maſters or Merchants in the country, that have money to em- 


ploy them; but in all countries, where the poor have any em- 


ployment, they are pretty nearly equally poor ; they neither 
get, nor expect more than a comfortable ſubſiſtence by their 


daily labour: and if you enhance the means of that ſubſiſtence 
dy taxes on the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life, their 


Maſters muſt increaſe their wages; ſo that all taxes fall at laſt 
upon the Maſters, foreign or domeſtic, who-muſt pay for that 
increaſe of wages in the price of goods they purchaſe : but the 
difference is, that a tax laid directly upon the Maſter, only 
prevents his growing rich ſo faſt, or makes him live leſs luxu- 
riouſly, but does not enhance the price of your manufactures: 
whereas a tax laid upon thoſe things, that are neceſſary for the 
ſupport of the poor, enhances the price of labour, and conſe- 


quently raiſes the price of all your manufactures both for do- 
meſtic and foreign ſale, which at laſt ruins your trade. There- 


N 3 fore, 
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fore, if the poor of this kingdom be more heavily taxed than 


the poor of any other country of Europe, it is what ought to 
be remedied as ſoon as poſſible; it is what will give that coun- 
try a great advantage over us, if they ſhould ever begin to apply 
themſelves to trade, which every country of Europe is now 
A at as mech as mey can. 


Sir John Barnard, we 21, 1737+ 


DEFENCE. 
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STAND up to agree in ſome part with the Honourable 

Gentleman who ſpoke laſt: if we are at preſent in any 
unhappy ſituation, and if it be but thought, by any Gentle- 
man in this Houſe, that that ſituation is any ways owing to the 
miſmanagement of thoſe in Adminiſtration, in my opinion, 
whoever thinks ſo, ought to move for this Houſe's going into 
fuch an inquiry ; they ought to move for the Houſe's going 
into a Committee on the State of the Nation, and upon the 
foot of ſuch an inquiry, I will willingly join iſſue with the 
Honourable Gentleman, or any other Gentleman in this Houſe, 
Whenever the Houſe ſhall reſolve upon going into ſuch a 
Committee, I promiſe, that ſo far as lies in my power, no- 
thing ſhall be refuſed that is thought proper or neceſlary for 
giving the Houſe all the information that can be wiſhed or 
deſired. But as that time is not yet come, I muſt think that 
the Motion now under conſideration is very irregular, and 
ſeems calculated rather for giving Gentlemen an opportunity of 
declaiming againſt thoſe, who have the honour of ſerving the 
Crown, than for procuring any proper information to the 
Houſe, or any advantage to the country, 
II tt is viſual for ſome people to make Motions, rather to ate 
unpopular things on others, than to have any information for 
themſelves : they make Motions in order to make a figure in 
. the Votes, which are ſent to all parts of the nation, and to 
ſerve ſome particular ends of their own: when a negative is 
put upon, any ſuch Motion, they are then ready to cry out, 
eve would have relieved you, we would have extricated you 
&« from all the difficulties you labour under, but we were by 
« power denied the means of doing it.” This is a piece of 
management; it is a ſort of parliamentary play, which has 
. always been practiſed by thoſe who oppoſe the meaſures of Ad- 
N 4 miniſtration. 
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miniſtration, I remember it as long as I remember Parlia- 
ments, and have by my.own experience been acquainted with 
it: I can remember Motions made with no other view but to 
have a negative put upon them; and particularly at the be- 
ginning of a Seſſion, the language amongſt ſuch Gentlemen 
has always been, We muſt give them no reſt, but make 
Motion after Motion; if they agree in any Motion we make, 
ce it will diſtreſs them; and if they put a negative upon every 
one, it will render them odious amongſt the People.” 
. © This, I. ſay, has always been the conſtant practice of thoſe 
| who are reſolved, at any rate, to oppoſe the Adminiſtration 3 
but I muſt take notice, that to ſay. that any Motion in Par- 
liament is refuſed by power, is, in my opinion, a very unpar- 
liamentary way of ſpeaking : when any Motion is made, every 
Gentleman is at liberty to debate with freedom upon it, and to 

Agree or diſagree as he thinks reaſonable : if it be rejected, it 
muſt be by a Majority of the Houſe, and becomes an act of 
this Houſe; and to ſay, that what is the act of the Houſe, is 
an act of power, is not, I think, ſoaking in the language 4 
Parliament. „ 

; N Fir Robert Walpole, Fan. 23, 1734. 

My honourable friend was pleaſed to inveigh very ſeverely; 
againſt the luxury and vice that reigns too generally amongit. 

us. I know not from 'what this luxury and vice proceeds; 
but proceed from what it will, I am ſure it does not proceed: 

from any example ſet by the Royal Family: for I am per-: 

ſuaded that every Gentleman who hears me, is ſenſible that na! 
nation was ever bleſt with a Royal Family that has given ſuch- 
eminent inſtances of frugality and temperance, as the Family 

that is now upon the Throne. If a People, Sir, grown wan- 

ton with liberty and riches, ſhall degenerate into luxury, is a 
Prince or his Miniſters to be blamed for that! Or if the 
People is tainted with diſcontent and diſſatisfaction, are we to 

endeavour to cure it by giving up the only means of reſtrain- 
| n F | ing 
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ing them? Vet this, Sir, is the very thing for which ſomo 
Gentlemen have argued fo ſtrenuouſly fince the opening of this 


debate. It has been allowed on all hands, that had it not been 


for our ſtanding: forces, the nation muſt have, ere this times 
run into confuſion from that ſpirit of diſſatisfaction chat has 
broke looſe among the People. But, ſay ſome Gentlemen, 
that fpirit is occaſioned from the oppreſſion of the Government. 
But they have not been pleaſed to give us any inſtance of ſach 
oppreſſion z they have given us no inſtance of an invaſion upon 
the liberty and property of any ſubject; they have not given us 
one inſtance of any encroachment of the military upon the 
civil power, or of one attack that has been made by the Ad- 
miniſtration to ſubvert the freedom of Parliament. There is 
nothing more common, Sir, than to raiſe a clamour upon the 
topics of bribery, corruption, and venality; and nothing more 
eaſy than to make the People believe, that when an Admi- 
niſtration continues long in the ſame hands, it can only be by 
theſe means. But this is a misfortune that has attended the 
beſt Adminiſtrations in all ages and in all countries. The very 
ſucceſs that Miniſter meets with, is improved by his enemies 
to his prejudice. If a Majority in this Houſe concur with his 
meaſures, it muſt be the effects of corruption. If he has the 
favour of the Prince, he owes it to flattery and miſrepreſenting; 
the ſtate of the nation. Does the kingdom under his Admi- 
niſtration enjoy a profound peace and extended commerce, 
this is attributed to the Miniſter's . ſacrificing ſomething ſtill 
more valuable than theſe advantages in order to procure them. 
So that, Sir, the very well-being of a ftate,. gives a handle to 
clamour againſt the Miniſter : whereas, in reality, his ſucceſs 
in the Parliament may be owing to the juſtneſs of his mea- 
ſures; the favour he is in with his Prince, to his integrity; 
and the increaſe of the national wealth and power, to his vi- 
gilance and the firmneſs of his reſolutions. - Sir, I ſhall make 
no particular application of what en here; . 
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ching 15 will be bold to affirm, that had the clamours that have 
deen raiſed in Great-Britain theſe eighteen years paſt againſt 
the © Adminiſtration been well-founded, we muſt before this 
time have been the moſt miſerable, the moſt beggarly, and the 
| Wor 5 75 People under the ſun. ä 


Sir Robert 2 Feb. 3 17 . 


I THINK a man is an honeſt man, who votes he to 
what his conſcience tells him the preſent ſituation of things 
requires; and an honeſt man, Sir, if he ſees the circumſtances 
Which induced him to vote in favour of a Reſolution laſt year 
altered, or if he finds that he himſelf has been miſtaken in the 
apprehenſion of theſe circumſtances; I ſay, Sir, an honeſt man 
will, in either of theſe cafes, vote this Seffion directly contrary 
to what he voted before: if ever I voted for a ſtanding army, 
Sir, in time of peace, it was when my conſcience told' me, 
that the preſervation of our liberties required it. But, Sir, 
though at that time, perhaps, I was convinced that our keeping 
up a ſtanding army for one year was neceſſary, it does not fol- 
low that I act inconſiſtently, if I don't vote for a perpetuity 
of that army. Therefore, though a Gentleman has voted for 
every Queſtion, far every job of the Miniſtry ; though his 
| Whole life has been but one continued vote on their ſides ; yet 
he ought neither to be aſhamed nor afraid to oppoſe them, as 
ſoon as his own judgment, or the ſituation of things is altered. 
This is acting upon no other principles, Sir, but thoſe of an 
honeſt man, and a lover of his country: and, as the diſtinction 
between Whigs and Tories is now in effect aboliſhed, I hope 
ſoon to ſee our People know no other denominations of party 
amongſt us beſides thoſe of Court and Country. The Honour- 
able Gentleman talks of the eſtabliſhment of the Government, 
and of the Adminiſtration ; but, Sir, I know of no Eſtabliſn- 
ment, I know of no Government, I know of no Adminiſtra- 
f tion that ought to 1 * up, but for the preſervation of the 
| Liberties 
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© Liberties of the People: for it is not two-pence matter to me, 
whether the Prince's name under whom I am to be enſlaved, 


is Thomas, James, or nem | 
enſlaved under a George. | 


Wi lan Pubency, Eſq; Feb. 35 1 


Tuosk employed in the Adminiſtration of affairs, are al- 
ways in the moſt tickliſh ſituation. If they propoſe to make 
proviſions againſt danger, by which proviſions the People muſt 
be put to an expence, they then are charged with raiſing 

imaginary dangers, in order from thence to take an opportunity 
to load the People with new Taxes: and their misfortune is, 
that the more careful they have been in time paſt, the argu- 
ment grows every day more ſtrongly againſt them; becauſe 
people begin at laſt to believe, that the dangers- which were 
never felt were imaginary, though in reality they were pre- 
vented only by the proviſions that were made againſt them. 
However many people may come at laſt to be confirmed in 
this erroneous opinion, by which the Miniſters may be at laſt 
refuſed thoſe proviſions that are actually neceſſary; and, if by 
ſuch refuſal, any ſignal misfortune ſhould befal the nation, the 
Miniſters would be ſure to be loaded with the blame of it, 
though they e e 08 Br ther yoWer WWE RTE | 

the danger. 


I cannot really comprehend, Sir, what ſort of information 
it is that Gentlemen want. Would they have his Majeſty 
fend to tell us, that there is a bloody war carried on by France, 
Spain, and Sardinia, againſt the Emperor ? Surely they do not 
expect that his Majeſty ſhould ſend us a particular Meſſage, in 


order to acquaint us with a piece of news that is known to the 
way world! 


Sir Robert Wahele, Feb. 14s 1735. 


x: was a little furgiized. to hear it ſaid by the Honorable 
Gentleman who ſpoke laſt, that this Motion's being oppoſed 


by i 
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In my opinion, this is a ſort of begging the Queſtion: Before 
we can ſuppoſe this to be an argument in favour of the Mo- 
tion for excluding Placemen, we muſt ſuppoſe, that. Miniſters 
and Placemen oppoſe, it, not becauſe they think it wrong, but 
becauſe that they are Miniſters and Placemen, which is the 
very. Queſtion now in debate. 1 do not believe, that ever any 
any Miniſter or Plageman, oppoſed, or ſupported a Queſtion in 
this Houſe, contrary to his private ſentiments, and only be- 
cauſe he was a Miniſter or Placeman. I ac ſure their con- 
duct of late years bas given us no room to ink ſoʒ nor can 
we eyer have room to think fo, as long as none but Gentlemen 
of cxedit and honour! are employed in the Adminiſtration, or 
in any place of honour and profit under the Crown. If mere 
upſtarts, or perſons of no fortune or credit were employed, 
and by illegal methods brought into this Houſe, for by fair 
| means they could not, there might be ſome room for making 
ſuch a ſuppoſition; and then there would be ſome cauſe for 
bringing in ſuch a Bill as is now propoſed: but when I look 
round me, and conſider the particular citcumſtances of theſe 
Gentlemen now here, who have the honour to be at the ſume 
time in the ſervice. of the Crown, I muſt look upon the danger 
now pretended to be fo real and imminent, to the: as. chumertcal 
a danger as the moſt luxuriant fancy can invent. 

I. ſhall agree with the Honourable: Gentlemen who ſeem ſo 
u this Bill, that if the Crown could gain an abſolute and 
uncontroulable power over all, or: a majority of the elections in 
dhe kingdom, every Parliament thus choſen by the power would 
de under the direction of the Crown, and in this cafe our Con- 
ſtitution would be at an end; but this I think impoſfible. 
Whilſt the Crown purſues right meaſures, whilſt none but 
Gontlemen of good credit and fortune are employed in the 
Adminiſtration, or in any ſuperior Poſt or Office under the 
Adminiſtration, the Crown will certainly have a: greatinfluehce 


both in Parliament and at Elections: but this proceeds ram 
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"the wiſdom and vprightneſs of its meaſures, and from the 
- weight of theſe that are employed; and it would certainly 
-Ecafe as ſoon as the Crown began to purſue (contrary mea- 
ſures; becauſe we muſt ſuppoſe the Adminiſtration would then 
certainly be deſerted, and oppofed'by all; or moſt Gentlemen 

of any fortune or credit in their country, would ſoon unite in 
meaſures in making a Tacrifice/ of themſelves, as well as their 
country, which is a ſuppoſition that cannot, I think, be made 
nor pretended by ke e eee 
ſincere. 

In all Queſtions, Vir, eb do not dats of ela, 
there muſt- be a variety of opinions; and as Queſtions of a 
"political nature are leſs capable of demonſtration than any 
other, it is natural to ſee a difference of ſentiments in every 
country ke this, where the People have not only a power of 
| judging, but a liberty to talk and write againſt the meaſures 
purfued by Government: this is natural, and even neceſſary in 
every country where the People are free: and as every man is 
fond of his own opinion, and fully convinced of his having 
reuſon on his ſide, he is apt to imagine, that thoſe who differ 
from him muſt be governed by ſome prejudice, or by ſome 

ſebfſn conſideration. From hence it is, that all thoſe. who diſ- 
approve of the Meaſures ef the Government conclude, that 
the approbation of thoſe who differ from them, proceeds from 
the itfluence of ſome lucrative Poſt they are in poſſeſſion or 
expectation of; and on the other hand, thoſe that approve ot 
and ſupport the meaſures purſued by the Government, are apt 
to conclude,” that the oppoſition is entirely owing to patty 
prejudice, or to malice and reſentment. For my part, I ſhall 
always endeavour to keep i in the middle courſe, and to believe 
that both are in the wrong: and therefore I'ſhall always be 
"4gainkt any alteration in our Conſtitution, when I think that 
the alteration propoſed is founded upon one or other of theſe 
miſtakes. I fhould be as much againſt reſtraining the Liberties 
bk the People, in order to prevent that influence which, is 
- - ſuppoſed 
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- ſuppoſed to proceed from party-prejudice, malice, and reſent- 
ment, as I ſhall be againſt reſtraining the power or free choice 
of the Crown, in order to prevent that influence which is ſup- 


2 poſed to proceed from the diſpoſal of places or preferments. 


There may, perhaps, I believe, there always will be à little of 
. each in the nation, but never can be of any dangerous conſe- 
- quence to our conſtitution; on the contrary, they ſerve as a 
balance to each other; ſo that by removing either without re- 


moving the other at the ſame time, the conſtitution will run 2 


rent riſk of being overturned. 
There are many cauſes, Sir, which naturally raiſe a party 
- againſt the beſt and wiſeſt Adminiſtration. In this life it is 
impoſſible for us to be completely happy. All men feel ſome 
wants, preſſures, or misfortunes; and very few are willing to 
- Impute them to their own folly, or to any miſtake in their own 
conduct. To ſuch men, the Adminiſtration is in politics, what 
the Devil is in religion; it is the author of all their miſdeeds, 
and the cauſe of all their ſufferings: this naturally breeds in 
them a bad opinion of the Adminiſtration, and then, of courſe, 
they not only condemn, but oppoſe all its meaſures. This muſt 
. Taiſe a great many enemies to the Adminiſtration in every 
country; and their number will be conſiderably increaſed by 
thoſe that are diſappointed of the honours and preferments they 
expected, and juſtly, as they thought, deſerved; as well as by 
. thoſe that wiſh for a change in the Adrainifration, for no other 
reaſun but becauſe they hope for a ſhare in the next. In all 
countries it is honourable to have a ſhare in the Government 
of one's country: in rich countries, 1t is profitable as well as 
| honourable ; and as there are but a very few, in any country, 
| that can have a ſhare of the Government, and ſtill fewer that 
can have ſuch a ſhare as, they think, they deſerve, there muſt 
be many candidates for every title of honour, or poſt of profit, 
that is to be diſpoſed of. Of theſe candidates, one only can be 
choſen, and all the reſt will, of courſe, think they have had in- 
juſtice done them; for few enn as to think ſuch 
a dif- 
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-v diſappointment owing to their own want of merit, or to the 
ſuperior merit of their rival; and from thence they will begin 
to entertain a ſecret i nay, perhaps, they will declare 
an open enmity to thoſe at the head of the Adminiſtration. 
Buy theſe two ſorts of men united together, there will always 
be a conſiderable party, in every country, ready to condemn 
and vilify the wiſeſt meaſures that can be purſued by the Admi- _ 
niſtration: and, as in every free country, there are different 
parties, as in this country there are at preſent, and, I believe, 
always will be different parties, the parties that are by their 
profeſſion and principles oppoſite to the party in power, will be 
ready to find fault with every thing done by the Adminiſtration. 
In this country, I ſay, Sir, there are, and, I believe, always will 
be different parties. There are at preſent, and will be, as long 
as our preſent happy eſtabliſhment endures, three different par- 
ties in this kingdom: the Jacobites of one fide, the Republicans 
ol the other, which I may call the two extremes; and the party 
for ſupporting our preſent happy eſtabliſhment, which may. be. 
juſtly called the proper mean between theſe two extremes. 
Thus, Sir, we ſee what a numerous party our Adminiſtration | 
muſt always have to ſtruggle with. All theſe ſorts of men, the 
diſcontented, the diſappointed, the Jacobites, and the Republi- 
cans, will always be ready to condemn and oppoſe the meaſures 
of the Adminiſtration, let them be never fo wiſe, m be 
never ſo juſt; and by their arguments, they will be able 
to prevail with ſome well-meaning and unthinking men, or at 
leaſt to ſtagger them in their opinions. With regard to Parlia- 
"ments, and the choice of Members of Parliaments, our Admi- 
niſtration has no defence againſt this formidable union of parties; | 
but by the wiſdom of their meaſures, to engage moſt Gentlemen 
of intereſt and fortune in their intereſt, Whilſt the Adminiſtra- 
on purſues right meaſures, ſuch Gentlemen will be ready to 
join with them; and by this means the Adminiſtration will al- 
ways have a prevailing influence, both in Parliament, and at 
dlections: for when a majority of thoſe who have the beſt for- 


tunes, 


— 
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tunes, and greateſt intereſt in their reſpective counties, are 


Frients'to the Adminiſtration, it is not at all ſurpriſing that an 


Adminiſtration, by means of ſuch friends, ſhould have a pre- 


vailing influence at elections, as well 2 In Parliament. But 
Tuch friends, or at leaſt a great number of ſuch, no Adminiſtra- 
tion can have, that purſues meaſures inconſiſtent with the good 
of the community in general. 

1 ſhall grant, Sir, that a title of honour, or a tive poſt or 


| ene may be of ſome ſervice in prevailing with a Gen- 


Yeman to judge favourable of the Government's -meaſures in all 


= caſes, where he is wavering in his opinion; but a bad Govern- 
ment ean never, by this way, gain many friends: even a good 


Government can never gain near ſo many friends, as it will 


loſe by cauſeleſs diſcontents and juſt diſappointments: and if 


you fhonld take away from the Crown the chief advantage it 
can reap by the diſpofal of poſts and employments, not only a 
good Adminiſtration, but even the Crow itſelf, may fink under 
the weight of party-prejudice, ſupported by cauſeleſs diſcontents 
and juft difappointment. Therefore, to ſupport the Crown 
againft the difadvantages and oppoſition which the wiſeſt and 


deſt Adminiftration muſt always have to ſtruggle with, I think 
you oupht to leave it in the-power of the Crown to diſpoſe of all 


poſts and employments in the fame manner they have been 


ne a ny" bad effects, diſpoſed of. 


PP 8 dir Robert ain For. 20 1739. 
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Conuo fame may be a good foundation for a parliamen- 


tary inquiry; but that it always ought to be eſteemed ſuch, is 
- what I cannot agree to. A parliamentary i inquiry, Sir, muſt 
always be attended with many and great inconveniencies. In 


the firſt place, it muſt always raife'a great ferment i in the nation; , 

and when it relates to foreign Affairs, it generally diſobliges ſome 
of our allies, or diſturbs Gme of the negociations that may then 
be on foot for the benefit of our trade, or for preſerving the 


l In che next place, it poſſeſſes the thoughts 
4 | ” of 
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© bf oür Miniſters ſo much, as every inquiry muſt relate to ſoms 


part of their conduct, that they have no time to mind any thing 


elſe}; fo that all our foreign affairs, and all projects for domeſtic 


utility, muſt be at a ſtand during that inquiry. And in the 
third place, it takes up a great deal of the time of this Houſe, 
which never ought to be employed but in matters of the utmoſt 
importance to the nation, or to ſome particular perſons, who 
can have relief no way but by Act of Parliament. 

For this reaſon, Sir, common fame ought not to be made 


he foundation of a parliamentary inquiry, unleſs it be grounded 
upon ſome proofs, or at leaſt upon very ſtrong preſumptions, 
that ſomething very weak or very wicked has been tranſacted ; 

and that by ſuch an inquiry the nation may meet with a proper 
redreſs, without being thereby expoſed to a greater evil. If 


otherwiſe, Sir, if we were to inquire into every public tranſac- 


tion, of which a bad report might be artfully raiſed, we ſhould 


every Seſſion have ſuch a multitude of inquiries, that we could 
never do any other buſineſs : for it would always be in the 


power of the diſſaffected or diſappointed to invert facts, and by 


aſſerting theſe facts openly and boldly, they might raiſe a gene- 


ral bad report againſt every meaſure an Adminiſtration could 


engage in. This is an engine which has been often played 
againſt Minifters in all ages, and in all countries; and in this 


age and country it may now be played with greater fafety than 
ever it was in any other country; for by our old laws, even in 
this country, it was moſt ſeverely puniſhed. By a law of the 


great and wiſe King Alfred, the author and ſpreader of falſe ru- 
mours among the people was to have his tongue cut out, if he 
could not redeem it by paying the value then pat by the law 
upon his head. By a law of Edward the Iſt, called Weſtmin- 
ſter the Firſt, the ſpreaders of falſe reports, whereby diſeord 


might ariſe between the King and his people, or the great men 


of the realm, were to be impriſoned till they produced their 


author; conſequently, if they could produce no author, they 


were to be held as the inventors, and to be puſhed according 
Vol. I. Q Fl 
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to common law, by fine and impriſonment ; -and this 'very law 
was revived and e. enacted in the reign of Edward the IId. 

Thus, Sir, we ſee, that even in this country, we had very 
ſevere laws made againſt this crime, and that by ſome of the 
beſt and wiſeſt of our Kings: and in Scotland, before the Union, 
this very crime was a ſpecies of high-treaſon, which they called 
Leiſing- making; and upon which, though by a moſt extraordi- 
nary ſtretch, the Repreſentative of one of the greateſt families 
id that kingdom, was tried and attainted of high treaſon, ſome 
time before the Revolution, as is well known by ſeveral Gen- 
tlemen that hear me. But why ſhould I ſay we had very ſe- 
vere laws againſt this crime? We have them ſtill; for they 
ſtand as yet unrepealed, though by the lenity of this Govern- 
ment none of them have of late years been carried into execu- 
tion. If they were, I believe few of our Pamphleteers, Jour- 
naliſts, or Coffee-houſe Politicians, could long eſcape puniſh- 
ment: and if this were the caſe, ſome Gentlemen of this Houſe 
would not have ſo often an occaſion to talk of common fame, 
or general reports, which are often artfully raiſed, and induſtri- 
.ouſly ſpread, on purpoſe to give a handle for diſturbing the Go- 
vernment, and diſtreſſing the Adminiſtration, by ſetting on foot 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

Right Hon. Henry Pelham, Jan. 31, 1749. 


Wrar do their Lordſhips inſinuate, that I have been the 
author of the preſent meaſures again America? and it is I that 
direct them? I ſhould be proud to own them if it were, becauſe 
1 think them wiſe, politic, and equitable : but ſurely they will 
permit me to repeat again, that I have been a nominal Cabinet 
Miniſter part of the laſt reign, and the whole of the 'preſent ; 
that I was an efficient Cabinet Miniſter during: part of both 
periods ; but that ſince the time before alluded to in this debate, 
I have had no concern or participation whatever in his Majeſty's | 
Councils. Threats are thrown out, and inquiries predicted: I 
heartily will they may be ſpeedy: I am prepared for them, and 

| | | put 
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put their intended authors to the moſt utter defiance, It has 


been urged againſt me as a crime to-day, that I have courted 
popularity. I never did court it; but I have always ſtudied to 


Heſeroe it, Popularity will always fly the purſuers; ſhe muſt 
follow; I do not mean to ſay that I deſpiſe it; on the contrary, 
I fincerely wiſh for it, if not purchaſed at too dear a price, at 
the expence of my conſcience and my duty, If a faithful diſcharge 
of one; and execution of the other, be the means of procuring 
it, I hope I ſhall always be a warm candidate for popular fame. 
I have hitherto, to the beſt of my abilities, acted on that plan, 
and I hope I ſhall perſevere to the end. I have ſeen much of 
Courts, Parliaments, and Cabinets, and have been a frequent 
witneſs to the means uſed to acquire popularity, and the baſe / 
and mean purpoſes to which that popularity has been afterwards 
employed. I have been in Cabinets, where the great ſtruggle 
has not been to advance the public intereſt ; not by. coalition 
and mutual aſſiſtance to ſtrengthen the hands of Government, 
but by cabals, jealouſy; and mutual diſtruſt, to thwart each 
others deſigns, and ſo circumvent each other, in order to obtain 
power and pre- eminence. I have been no leſs careful to ob- 
ſerve the effects of popularity, where it has been courted and 
gained for particular purpbſes; but when every engagement 
was abandoned which led to its attainment, when the keeping 
of them become no longer neceſſary to the views of ſelf-intereſt 
and ambition, I am threatened ! I dare the authors of thoſe 
threats to put any one of them in execution, I am ready 


to meet their charges, and am prepared for the event; either 


to cover my adverſaries with ſhame and diſgrace, or in the fall, 
riſque the remnant of a life nearly drawing to an end, and con- 
— not worth being ſolicitous about. 


Lord Mansfield, Feb. Ts 1775 


I KvEx eſteemed the India alliances, A les a 2 
evil. I ever believed their ſervices to be overvalued; ſometimes 


en. often barbarous, always capricious; and that the 


Oz employ- 
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employment of them was only juſtifiable, when, by being 

united to a regular army, they could be kept under controul, 
and made ſubſervient to a general ſyſtem. 

Upon this principle I heartily concurred with that lies and 
humane General, Sir Guy Carleton, in the year 1776, to decline 
the offers and ſolicitations of the Indians to be then employed 
ſeparately : the impoſſibility of compleating the preparations 
for paſſing the regular troops over the Lakes, made it impoſſible 
to employ them conjunctively. 

In that year, Sir, it was my lot, by delegation from Sir Guy 
Carleton, who was then at Quebec, to preſide at. one of the 
greateſt councils with the Indians that had-been held at Mont- 
real : many Gentleman here knew, that the ceremony pre- 
ceding the taking up the hatchet, is, to offer to the repreſen- 
tative of the power they mean to ſerve the pipe of war. It 
was preſſed upon me by the Chiefs preſent ; and it was in my 
power, by a ſingle whif of tobacco, to have given flame and 
exploſion to a dozen nations. I never felt greater ſatisfaction 
than in being able to fulfil the inſtructions I was charged with, 
for reſtraining the impetuous paſſions of theſe people: it was a 

ſecondary ſatisfaction, at my return to England in the winter, 
to juſtify the conduct of Sir Guy Carleton in this reſpect; 
though the juſtification was very unpopular, amongſt thoſe— 
I mean not to particularize Miniſters, or Miniſters of Miniſters 
but amongſt thoſe men, who in their zeal againſt the Colo- 
niſts, had adopted the reaſoning, - that partial ſeverity was 
© general mercy,” provided by carrying terrors it conduced. to 

finiſhing the war. How juſt ſoever this principle may be, my 
mind is not of a texture for carrying it into effect; and I re- 
turned into Canada the following ſpring, when I ſucceeded to 
the command, determined to be the foldrer, not the executioner 
of the State. 
I found care had been already taken by Genera e 
upon the ſame principles of humanity which always direct his 
Conduct, to officer the Indians with Gentlemen ſelected from 
0 wh | the 
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| the Britiſh troops, upon a diſtinction of their temper and judg- 


ment, as well as upon that of their valour, and in much greater 
nutnber than ever was deſtined to that ſervice before. To theſe 
precautions I added that of a favourite prieſt, who had more 
controul over the paſſions of the Indians than all their Chiefs 
put together; and I truſt the expence put upon Government 
to engage that Gentleman's aſſiſtance through the courſe of the 
campaign, will not be eſteemed an improper article in my 
accounts, f 

Sir, with theſe aſſurances, I was able to enforces obedience to 
the injunctions of my ſpeech at the great council, upon aſſem- 
bling the army, which has been made public. - Barbarity was 
prevented; ſo much ſo, that in one inſtance, two wounded 
provincial Officers were brought off in the midſt of fire, upon 
the backs of Indians; and a Captain and his whole detachment, 
placed in ambuſcade, were brought priſoners to my camp by 
Indians, without a man hurt : though it is evident they were 
placed for the ſpecial purpoſe of deſtroying me, upon a recon» 
noitering party, and I was at that time very popular with the 
Indians. 

I could produce many more inſtances of the kind, to ſhew 
that every poſſible exertion of humanity was uſed; and that 
the caſe of Miſs Mecree excepted, . which was accident, not 
premeditated cruelty, My deſign was to excite obedience, firſt 
by encouragement, and next by the dread, not the commiſſion of 


ſeverity ;—* to ſpeak daggers, but uſe none.” 


General Burgoyne, May 26, 1778. 


Tur Honourable Gentleman (Alderman Sawbridge) has 
attacked me, on my activity to require reverſions and emolu- 
ments. In anſwer to this, it-is a very natural thing for people 


without doors, and people who do not inquire into the truth of 


aſſertions thrown out in Parliament, to be led away with an idea 
that the attacks made upon me on that ſcore are wel] founded, 
1 Gentlemen, however, as L have been called upon to ſpeak; 
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to the charge, only fee the ſmall degree of truth that belongy 
to it. I have been in a moſt laborious and very expenſive office 
for twelve years, without aſking for a ſingle emolument, either 
for myſelf or my family : the laſt year his Majeſty was graciouſſy 
pleaſed to ſend for me, and preſent me with the place I now 
hold, the Wardenſhip of the Cinque Ports. I accepted it, but 
it is well known, that I refuſed to accept it with the lucrative 
ſalary which the Noble Perſon who held it before me received 
for it; the ſalary which I receive, and expreſsly at my own de- 
fire receive, is that. lower falary which had been paid previous 
to the office having been beſtowed on my predeceſſor. I zeally 
do not know what the income of it is exactly, becauſe I have 
not inquired what it is, but I believe it to be about a thouſand 
a year. I have, however, told his Majeſty that I am ready to 
reſign it, whenever I am called upon for that purpoſe ; and thit 
readineſs I ſhall continue to adhere to. Another charge too 
of rapaciouſneſs, which has been mentioned on a former occa- 
ſion, is; that I have procured a reverſionſhip, for the lives of 
two of my ſons, in the Cuſtoms. . The charge is not true 
x on I ſought the reverſionſhip, though it is true that I accepted 
Let Gentlemen conſider this reverſionſhip, it is the very 
hy that had been given to Mr. Pelham on his firſt coming 
into government, and being appointed to the very office which 
I now hold. It will be worth a thouſand a year, and is granted 
on the lives of two of my younger ſons. The third benefit my 
family has received, is a place which lately fell vacant, in the 
gift of the Treaſury, and is of ſo trifling a value, that ſeveral 
of my predeceſſors in office have thought it beneath the accept- 
ance of any part of their family; becauſe * looked much 
bigher, and to far greater emolumehts. e place is worth 
500 l. a year, and as I thought it ſufficient for my ſon, he has, 
with the conſent of my brethren at the Board, been appointed 
toit. This is all che benefit that T and my family have reaped, 
in conſequence of my holding the oſſice I now poſſeſs. I re- 
"peat it, that T have not aſked 8 or ſought. after, any one of 
7 "wy 
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my employments. I am ready to reſign the Wardenſhip of the | 


Cinque Ports; and when I go out of office, (which I aſſure 
the Honourable Gentleman I am and long have been as deſirous 


of quitting, as he can poſſibly be of having me diſmiſſed) after 


my twelve years laborious ſervice, my family will reſt in poſ- 
ſeſſion of fifteen hundred a year. This, every Gentleman muſt 


know, however greater the merits of my predeceſſors in office 
may have been (and that they were much greater, no man is 
more ready to allow than myſelf) is infinitely and out of all 
compariſon leſs than any one of them have received. I truſt 


Gentlemen will not think I have ſhewn a very avaricious diſ- 
poſition, or have been eager to graſp at reverſions or emolu- 
ments, as has been ſo often aſſerted, when it is recollected, 


that the whole I am poſſeſſed of is Seen hundred pounds a 


year for my children, and that mine is a pretty numerous 


family, [At theſe words his Lordſhip ſtruck his breaſt, and 


| burſt into a flood of tears, from the caſual recollection that one 
of, his ſons lay dead at that moment. The Houſe touched at 
the circumſtance, called for the queſtion, ' but his Lordſhip 
recovering himſelf deſired leave to go on.] No part of my con- 
duct, while I have been in office, warrants the charge of 
avarice : naked I came into the world, and naked I ſhall ge 
out of the world: I was not a rich man when I was appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor ſhall I go out of office a 
rich man: and I defy any one to prove, that I have, in the 
ſmalleſt inſtance, acted with a view to aggrandize myſelf, or 
any one that belongs to me; or that enriching myſelf, or thoſe 
that belong to me, has ever 3 my favourite object. 
* Lord North, June 21, 1779. 


A Min1sTER ought not to be a Miniſter, after he is fuſ- 


pected; he ſhould be like Cz/ar's wife, not only free from 
guilt, but even from ſuſpicion. If the Houſe ſhould withdraw 


their confidence from me, it would be my duty, without wait⸗ 
ng for an Addreſs for my removal, to wait upon my Sovereign, 
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and delivering up to him the Seal of my office, ſay “ Sir, 1 
© have long ſerved you with diligence, with zeal, and with. 
&« fidelity, but ſucceſs has not crowned my endeayours: your 
% Parliament have withdrawn from me their confidence, and 
« all my declarations to them are ſuſpected ; therefore, Sir, let 
« me reſign to you thoſe employments, which I ought not to 
„keep longer. than I can be ſerviceable to your Majeſty and 
& your ſubjects ; and beg you will beſtow them upon ſome. 
« other, who, with greater ſucceſs, though not with greater 
„ zeal or fidelity, may give more ſatisfaction to Four ſy 
e and your Parliament.” 
Lord North, Feb. 27, 1782. 


I am ſorry to differ in many points from my Honourable . 
Friend who ſpoke laſt, who undoubtedly may be ſaid to be in- 
dependent, as far as. a perſon ſtanding ſingular in his opinion 
is independent of every perſon who has argued on either fide 
of the queſtion, My Honourable Friend has conceived that 3 
Right Honourable Gentleman on the floor (Mr, Fox) intends. 
to cram the India Bill, under another name, down the throats. 
| of the Houſe of Lords. The Honourable Gentleman is miſ- 
taken i in calling him the Right Honourable Secretary, for ſorry. 
I am to ſay, that to the misfortune of this country, it is a. 
name which no longer belongs to him. But I will call him 
by a name which I truſt will ever belong to him, a name 
which it is my pride to boaſt of ſince I knew him beſt ; I will 
henceforth call him by the name of my Right Honourable 
Friend | | by that word I mean in future to deſcribe him, and [ 
hope that by that name he will be in future known in the 
Houſe, Our intimate connection was founded ir principles of 
honour ; ; when the great -points on which we differed were no 
more, we thought we might act together with &ordiality and 
without inconſiſtency. We were not miſtaken ; we tried the 
experiment and it ſucceeded ; no meanneſs, no diſhonour, | no 
Jegjouſy diſcovered itſelf; all was inviolable adherence to 

| honour 


* 
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honour and good faith on one part; all was confidence on the 
other. No mean conceſſions were made on either fide. . 
appeal to my Right Honourable Friend, if ever I ſacrificed any 
one opinion which I formerly ſeriouſly held upon principle, | 
unleſs where reaſon and argument might have pointed out the 
propriety of it: and in juſtice to my Right Honourable Friend I 
muſt declare, that he never ſacrificed to me any principle 
which he ever held when in oppoſition to my government. 
The neceſſity of the State called for that Coalition, which has 
been ſo often called a curſed Coalition; nay, the very circum- 
ſtances of the preſent day demonſirate that neceſſity; for 
where could an Adminiſtration be formed without a Coalition? 
There were at preſent but two Cabinet Miniſters; and if 
Coalition was a curſed thing, then this Miniſtry of two men 
is a curſed Miniſtry, for it is formed in a Coalition of two per- 
ſons who differed formerly on eſſential points. The differ- 
ence, however, of the two Coalitions is this: The Coalition 
between my Right Honourable Friend and myſelf, was a Coa- 
lition of whole parties blended into one, for the purpoſe of 
forming a ſtable and permanent Government: whereas the 
Coalition between the preſent Firſt Lord of the Treaſury and 
the Lord Preſident [Earl Gower] is a Coalition of ſhreds, of 
ends and remnants; a Coalition of ſmall parts of parties, but 
not of the parties themſelves. Why then is it the faſhion to 
call the one a curſed Coalition, and yet take no notice of the 
other? I cannot tell, unleſs it is that one is ſuffiajently ſtrong : 
to form a ſtrong Government, while the former cannot muſter 
more as yet than two Cabinet Miniſters. The experience of- 
time has juſtified; the Coalition, and rendered it a blefling to 
the country. n Parliament put an end to my Adminiftra- 
tion by the Addreſs againſt the American war, it was ſucceeded | 
by another which appeared to be ſtrong ; but it carried in its 
own boſom the ſeeds of its own weakneſs, in the diſunion 
which appeared in ſeveral parts of it; which ſoon ſhewed itſelf 8 
by their ſplitting aſunder, and a ſeceflion of a part of it from 


day, that a ſtarling ought to be brought, pl 


Kzrling.; and yhile he continues to ſpeak by rote, and without 
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| the Cabinet: the next Adminiſtration was but weak, becauſy > 


it was ill eonnected; and it had loſt the ſupport of thoſe who 
formerly acted with it the members of it therefore fell off 


one after another, till loſing the confidence of the Houſe, the 


poor remnant of it was obliged to yield to the voice of Par- 
liament and retire, From this experience it appeared neceſ- 
fary, for the good of the State, that a permanent Government 
ſhould be formed, and it was clear that it could not poſlibly 
he formed; unleſs a Coalition ſhould take place among thoſe, 
who though once enemies upon points which could no longer 
come into debate, might act together very cordially in every 
other reſpect: ſuch a Coalition was formed; but then it was 
charged with having ſeized upon Government: this is indeed 
à charge that I do not underſtand, for the public waited for 
fix weeks for a Miniſtry ; and every means were tried for a 
new one, without the aſſiſtance of the Coalition; but failing 
in every atempt, the Miniſters all quitted the Cabinet before 
the Coalition were ſent for. The Cabinet was then empty; 
fo that if we ſeized upon it, it was by marching in after the 
garrifon which ought to have defended it had fled; and who 
as they were going out, cried, © What a terrible curſed thing 
F is this Coalition, that is driving us from our ſituations.” 
But if we became poſſeſſed of Government, we are at worſt 
charged with haying carried it by ſtorm, bravely, in the face of 


_ the enemy, not by ſap; we carried on our advances regularly 


and above grpund, in view of the foe ; not by mining in the 


dark, and blowing up the fort before the garriſon knew there 


was an intention to attack it. It has been ſaid on a former 
d in this Houſe, 
and taught to ſpeak the words, Coalition! Coalition ! curſed 
« Coalition | if Now, for my part, I think, that while there is 
in this Houſe an Honourable Gentleman who never fails, let 

what will be the ſubje& of debate, to take an opportunity to 
curſe the Coalition, I think there will be no occaſion for the 


any 
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any fixed idea, I think what he ſays will make juſt as much 
impreffion as if the ſtarling bimſelf was to utter his words. 
{Here the Houſe could ſcarcely give the Noble Lord an op- 
portunity to proceed, they fell into ſo violent a fit of laughter. 
As to'the Coalition, and the abuſe which was fo often thrown 
upon it, they always bring to my mind two perſons for whom I 
felt no inconfiderable ſhare of concern; theſe were two men 
who were ſhut up in the Eddyſtone Light-houſe to mind the 
fire. They were both of different principles, and therefore 
though they were ſhut in from all intercourſe with the reſt of 
mankind, and though they might by their converſation have 
amuſed one another, yet they never exchanged a word with 
each other for ſix weeks ; and they had rather let the fire go out, 
and ſee all the navy of England daſhed to pieces under them, 
than that one ſhould conſent to give up the moſt trivial point 
to the other. Here the Houſe was a conſiderable time in ano- 
ther fit of laughter.] The enemies of the Coalition would have 
had my Honourable Friend and me reſemble the two men in the 
Light-houſe ; but we have acted more wiſely for the public good; 
we conſidered the ſafety of the public our principal care and duty; 
and in order to ſave the ſhip of State from running aſhore or 
daſhing againſt the rocks, we all agreed, at all events, that the 
fire in the Light-houſe ſhould not be extinguiſhed ; but thas 
let who would ſtir it, it was to be kept in: thus what ſome 
affected to call a curſe, was in reality a bleſſing to the na- 
tion, I will not charge the Right Hanourable Gentleman at 
preſent at the head of his Majeſty's affairs with being an 
enemy to Coalitions; on the contrary he likes them ſo well, 
that he has 7 one himſelf with the Noble Lord who 
fits with him e Cabinet. The Right Honpurable Gentle- 
man has endeavoured to imitate our Coalition, but he has 
bungled the buſineſs ; for, as I faid before, he has coaleſced 
with the remnant of parties, and. not with the parties -them- 
ſelves :- therefore I may apply to them the expeſſion of the 

Roman Orator, Placuiſſe, ſed non tetigiſſe. But to return from 
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my digreſſon, my Honourable Friend behind me (Governor 
Johnſtone) ſays, that my Right Honourable Friend means to 
cram down the throats of the Houſe of Lords, a Bill which 


they had already rejected: but ſurely he cannot be in earneſt, - 
for he knows my Right Honourable Friend is no longer in a 


fituation to cram any thing down their throats; and the Ho- 


nourable Member over the way (Mr. Banks) ſays, that a Bill 


totally different from that which was rejected, in as much as it 
is free from all thoſe objections which are ſaid to have made fo 


many enemies to the Bill that is loſt, is to be preſented by the 


new Miniſter : and therefore as one perſon has it not in his 
power to preſent the ſame Bill again, and another perſon will 
preſent a totally different one, there is no danger. that the old 
Bill will. be crammed down the throats of the Houſe of Lords ; 
and conſequently there is no danger that the event ſhould take 


place, which in my Honourable Friend's opinion, would juſtify 


a diſſolution of the preſent Parliament. My Honourable Friend 


has been miſtaken in another point: he ſays, that my Right 
. Honourable Friend ſaid, before he reſigned, that he would 
bring in again the ſame Bill. This is, indeed, a capital miſ- 


take; for my Right Honourable Friend did not reſign, he was 
turned out; I was turned out; we were all turned out: not 
the merit of having voted againſt the Bill, could preſerve the 
Lord Preſident of the Council from the mortification of being 
turned out with all his friends. As to the aſſurances given to 
the Committee on the part of the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man now at, the head of his Majeſty's affairs, that no diſſolution 
or prorogation will take place through his advice, I am very 
well inclined to ſay, that in his honour and integrity I have a 
great reliance; but what ſecurity can he give” that ſecret in- 
fluence in Lords of the Bedchamber will not defeat his inten- 
tions, and produce a diſſolution not only without his advice 
but even contrary to it :I value highly the character of that 
Right Honourable Gentleman ; and though he is my political 
_— ſtill ane * myſelf diſpoſed to treat him with more 
reſpect 
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reſpect than I ever experienced from him: but highly as I value 
that character, I cannot truſt to it upon the preſent occaſion, - 
becauſe the events to which that character is pledged, may not 
be within the controul of the Right Honourable Member. At 
preſent there are only two Miniſters in the Cabinet; but when 
the number is compleated, who can anſwer to the Houſe of 
Commons that a diſſolution may not be propoſed in the Ca- 
binet, the Right Honourable Gentleman out- voted, and the 
queſtion carried ? This is upon the ſuppoſition that the event 
will depend upon the Cabinet; but the difficulty will be ſtill 
greater, if the Committee will reflect on the power of ſecret 
influence, which can put an end to the ſtrongeſt Adminiſtra- 
tion, as has been experienced within theſe few days. I there- 
fore muſt declare, that as the Addreſs is couched in the 
ſtrongeſt terms of reſpect, duty, affection and loyalty to his 
Mazeſty, I think it ought to be carried, as the only effectual 
means of preventing thoſe calamities which would flow from 
a diſſolution of Parliament in the preſent critical ſituation of 
affairs. 

8 Lord Nerth, Dec. 22, 1783. 


Aan laſt Houſe of Commons acted contrary to the opinion 
of thoſe whom they repreſented, and attempted to ſubyert the 
Conſtitution, by an infraction of Charters, which, if effect- 
| ed, would at once have convulſed the empire, and thrown every 

thing into anarchy and confuſion, But his Majeſty, like a 
parent, anxious for the ſafety and proſperity of his children, 
has liſtened to the voice of his people, and exerciſed his un- 
doubted Prerogative by a diſſolution of Parliament. This 
meaſure immediately overturns the dangerous plans of an aban- 
doned faction, who have already ftretched their power to an 
alarming length, and panted for univerſal dominion. - They 
attempted: to ſeize on the effects, trade, and territory of the 
Eaft-India Company, whoſe Charter had always been'confider- 
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ed as ſufficiently binding to anſwer the emergency of any time 4 
but his Majeſty, beſides diſcomfiting the dark mancuvfes of 
thoſe enemies of the Conſtitution; has made an excellent choice 
of another Miniſtry, whoſe zeal and patriotiſm juſtifies the pru- 
dence of his meaſures, and proves how dearly he has the i in- 
tereſt of his people at heart. I cannot but preſage the happieſt 
effects from the late diſſolution of Parliament; and flatter my- 
ſelf, that the new Houſe of Commons will gratify the wiſhes of 
the people. In the preſent Miniſter, the fondeſt hopes of the 
people are repoſed ; he is a perſon whoſe character merits pub- 
lic patronage—he has conſecrated that period of early lifez 
which by others.has been commonly ſquandered away in idle 
frolic, in youthful diffipatiag, to profitable ſtudy, and to the 
ſervice of his country. He is not one of thoſe characters, whoz 
having diſſipated their fortune, ruined their conſtitution, and 
Wen ten their powers, have entered theſe walls for the pur- 
poſe of political traffic, for the purpoſe of repairing their fi- 
nances, or from motives of ambition and aggrandiſement. He 
has not come to offer the dregs of his being to the ſervice of 
his country; he has conſecrated to it the firſt- fruits of exiſtence. 
There is therefore every thing in his character to conciliate the 
confidence of the people; notwithſtanding the calumnies which 
have been raiſed and propagated againſt him, this he has for- 
tunately obtained. I congratulate the Houſe on the event. It 
is a preſage auſpicious to the intereſts of the country, as it tends 
to enſure the preſervation and continuance of their privileges, 
which have been attempted to be violated. My Right Ho- 
' nourable Friend has been accuſed of being the champion of one 
branch of the Legiſlature, in oppoſition to the other; of the 
ariſtocratical influence of the kingdom, in oppoſition to the 
intereſts of the Houſe of Commons; but the nation knows, 
that theſe aſſertions are unfounded. My Right Honourable 
Friend is not the champion of the Houſe of Peers; he is not 
che champion of the Fan; he is not the champion of 


the 
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che Houſe of ee but the Cnaurzon of the Con- 
STITUTION]} | 
Mr. Hamilton, May 24, 1784. 


Many of thoſe connected with Adminiſtration, are perpe- 
tually holding out the idea that I have been the cauſe of all the 
calamities of the country by promoting the American war. 
Sir, I deny that to be true; I found the American war when 
I came into Adminiſtration ; I did not create it, it was the 
war of the country, and approved of by the people at large. 
Sir, had Parliament been reformed, they would not have ex- 
preſſed more clearly than the unreformed Parliament did, the 
opinion of their conſtituents on that ſubject. But, Sir, I de- 


ſire once for all, that Gentlemen will deſiſt from thoſe un- 


founded aſſertions, that I was the author of thoſe calamities. 
If they are of that opinion, let them come forward with a 
charge; I am ready to meet it; I call for it; nay, Sir, I de- 
mand it as a right. Sir, there can be no reaſon for withhold- 
ing it now. If I was protected before, I am not protected now, 
Sir, the Miniſter has every thing that can enable him to carry 
on the proſecution againſt me ; he has a Houſe of Commons to 
accuſe, he has a Houſe of Lords to judge.; he is maſter of all 
the written evidence againſt me, And as to parole teſtimony, 
thoſe who were -my friends, thoſe who were in my ſecrets, 
thoſe whom I received into my utmoſt confidence, from whom 
I concealed nothing, are now the friends of che Right Honour- 
able Gentleman, Sir; and I dare ſay their love of juſtice and 
regard for the public, will make them fit and uſeful witneſſes 
upon ſuch an occaſion, Vet, Sir, with all theſe: advantages 

on the part of the Miniſter, of accuſer, judge, written and 
parole teſtimony, I do not ſhrink from, but court the inquiry: 
but this I muſt inſiſt. upon, that if the matter is not wary 
into, it ſhall not be argued upon as if proved. 

| Lord North, Fune 175 158. 
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Tux conduct of the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been 
attacked without any reaſon whatſoever ; for that Gentleman 
has acted with the greateſt candour reſpecting the new Taxes. 
The complaints of the pooreſt individual have been liſtened to 
with the utmoſt attention and tenderneſs ; and at preſent there 
is without doors a deputation from the Hatters, whoſe caſe has 
been attended to with the ſame regard as that of the firſt Peer 
in the land. The Right Honourable Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has conducted himſelf with great philanthropy and 
candour; for he has, with a liberality which will ever do him 
honour, relinquiſhed the Tax upon Coals, becauſe he found 
that it was particularly obnoxious to the People. Conſidering 
_ theſe facts, therefore, it can hardly be inſinuated, in the moſt 
diſtant manner, that the complaints of the People have not 
been attended to: and to my knowledge there are many others, 
whoſe caſes are at preſent in contemplation. It muſt be evi- 
dent to every Gentleman of this Houſe, that the exigencies of 
the State muſt be provided for; and I imagine, that all will 
confeſs, the Right Honourable Gentleman alluded to has ated 
with great caution and circumſpection in reſpect to the new 
Taxes ; and has diſcharged the truſt repoſed in him with fidelity 
to his Sovereign. and his Country. There are ſeveral other 
Taxes, beſides that on coals, which, I could inform the Houſe, 

he intends to abandon, and ſubſtitute other Duties in their 
place, equally productive, I hope, but more conſonant to the 
diſpoſition of the People. The propriety, however, of the 
alterations alluded to, will, on a future day, come before the 
Houſe, when Gentlemen may aſſent or object to the meaſures 
but I aſſure the Houſe, that it is the intention of the preſent 
Adminiſtration, to conduct themſelves with that propriety and 
decorum which will put malevolence at defiance ; and while 
they diſcharge their duty with honour and fidelity to their 
country, they will at the ſame time take care, that their ope- 
rations and reſolutions will give vigour and energy to their 
meaſures, : Ar. * Tuly 15, 1784. 
8 7 e | WiTH 
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W1TH reſpect to the fatal conſequences to be expected from 
the increaſe of Indian wealth and influence in this Houſe, and 
in this Country, I will quickly remove the apprehenſions of 
the Houſe and the Public, by oppoſing a few ſimple facts to 
unmeaning and unfounded aſſertions. Much bas been ſaid of 
the influence of Mr. Haſtings in this Houſe and in this nation. 
I folemnly deny the fuck, i it is meant to conyey an inſinua- 
. tion of corrupt or improper influence: Mr. Haſtings is as un- 
connected with the preſent as with the late Miniſters, All T 
aſk on the part of Mr. Haſtings is juſtice, and I want neither 
favour nor protection from any man. Much alfo has been 
ſaid of the influence of Eaſt-Indians in general in this Houſe. 
On a former accaſion I partly refuted a calumny' of this kind, 
by the beſt poſſible mode, by an appeal ta fats. I now hold 
in my hand à paper which contains an exac liſt of all the civil 
ſervants of the Company, appointed to Bengal in the laſt 
_ twenty-two years; and I hope that, with the remarks, will be 
received as part of my ſpeech. © They are in number five hun- 
dred and eight—of theſe, thirty-ſeven only have returned to 
England; one hundred and fifty are dead, and three hundred 
and twenty-ond now, J hope, are alive there. Every Gen- 
tleman knows that Bengal is the place for acquiring fortunes ; 
and if the Houſe will peruſe , the whole of this paper, calmly | 
and coolly, they will be convinced that there is not the ſmalleſt 
foundation to apprehend thoſe dreadful conſequences which 
the Right Honourable Gentleman dreads, from thę vaſt wealth 
and influence of Mr. Haſtings, and other Eaſt- India Gentle- 
men.—I ſhall beg the aſſiſtance of the Honourable Gentleman, 
LMr. Francis, who nodded aſſent] to refute the- ridiculous 
ſtories that are propagated. I know that they have not the 
ſmalleſt foundation in truth. The following paper is authentic. 
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4 Liſt of the Gentlemen appointed in the Civil Service of the 
- Eaſt-India Company in Bengal, from 1762 to 1784 ; ſpeci- 
fying the number that have returned to England, who died 


in the country, or are now reſident there. 


| Number 


Returned - Tn Ben- 


— Year. home. gal. Dead. 
28 1762 8 17 
14 1763 5 $7 1 
16 1764 3 6. 7 
34 1765 5 8 21 
20 1766 3 5 12 

3 1767 1 — 2 
35 1768 5 16 14 
48 1769 5 22 22 
F 
33 1771 3 N 13 
41 1772 — 15 
16 1773-4 — 14 2 
f.. - 

6. OE 3 . 

' 22 177% — 20 2 
24 1778 — 22 2 

25 1779 1 23 . 
1 26 — 
28 1781 — 28 — 

n eb — 
„ — 
508 37 


Names 
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Names of the Gentlemen who have been appointed to Ben- 
gal in the two and twenty years, e e 


* 


John Bathoe 
Iſaac Sage 


Alexander ligginſon 


B. G. Wright 

Edward Baber 

- Charles Gering 
William Harwood 

Alexander Campbell 
Evan Law 
Edward Golding 
William Luſhington 
C. W. B. Rouſe 
G. Ducarrell 
W. B. Martin 

Thomas Hinchman 
Thomas Pagle 
W. Thackray 
** ur 


| 


| - 


Robert Colville | 
William Benſley 


John Shakeſpear 
Edward Parry 
L. Darell | 
| Richard Sumner 


Frederick Stuart 


Charles Coxe 
Edward Smith 
Richard Griffith | 
J. P. Auriol 
J. Fydell 

J. Baugh 


C. Fleetwood 


J. Cator 


George Lucas 
Richard Fligham, - 


There 1 not 2 more did idea, than that which has 
been ſo induftriouſly circulated and believed, of the rapid and 
enormous fortunes made by the Company's ſervants in Bengal. 
This liſt is warranted to be accurate, and it proves, that of 
five. hundred and eight civil ſervants, appointed in the laſt 
twenty-two years, thirty-ſeven only have returned to this 
country ; one hundred and fifty are gone from whence they can 

never return; and, according to every. probable calculation, 
not thirty-ſeven of the three hundred and twenty-one-now in 
Bengal, will return in the next teri years; with fortunes ac- 
1 28 in India: ol the thirty - ſeven who have returned, not a 


P 2 


man 
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man has brought hom an enormous fortune; many of the 
les than twenty thouſand pounds; ſome of tho nat a thilling ; 
nor has one fortune, to my knowledge, been rapidly acquired; 
and of the whole number, two only are a of this 
A | 
The fortunes unt huilis feds acquired FR military Gende- 


men, who have gone out, or been appointed Cadets ar Officers 
in Bengal, in the laſt twenty-two years, are ſtill more incon- 
ſiderable. In that time, abdve one thouſand two hundred 
Officers have been appaintad in Bengal, but not thirty of the 
one thouſand, two dumdred have returned with any fortunds at 
all; and two, Captain Wathenton and myſelf, have: the ho- 
nour to ſit in this Houſe. Of this number, I know only five 
who have brought home above twenty thouſahth hounds; and 
many have returned with leſs than five thouſand pounds. About 
thirty Officers have ſince returned, being diſabled! by wounds 
or ill health, and have now a very bare ſubſiſtence; from * 
Clive's military ſunc. ral 


That large fortunes. have been b man 
will doubt; hut the” time. is lang fince paſt. At the ftſt re- 
volution, in 1786, upen the Hngliſh acquiring peer im Ben- 
gal, and in conſequence. of the battle of Plaſſey, me 7 


enormous fortunes were made. | 
Again, in the farſt acquiſition of the . when ihe 
entire government of 2. great kingdom de volved upon a very 
few Engliſh. Gentlemen, rapid and enormous, fattunes were 
made We them Wen een 
mme Fol Pan 
Our . in Chief 00 l 
Sinith.add: Sir Robert Rarker, acquired: very large fortunes 
trom thi r riachplbapcreſiads 
at Allanabad with the King, or in che Vigidr's country: © 
„ Againe by the Treaty of 177, . witty the mbh Vixine, 
the: entire management of Oude bell (as Mr: Haſtitigs fbrstald 
un would); into the hands of the reſident at his Court. This 
Faye | 7 | - was 
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- was naturally che "ſource of Preat influence, and great emdla- 
mente e e Englim Gentlemen not yet returned to England. 
It is a circumſtance worthy: of remurk, that of all the civil 
eee that have gone out in the laſt twelve years, chat is, 
ſinee Mr. Haſtings became Governor, only one has returned, 
- and that Gentleman never profited ſtx- pence by his appoint- 
ment; for he quitted Bengal either before it arrived, or a very 
' few tidfiths after, with an unblemiſhed. an He re- 
8 — relation Mr. Francis. 
It is equally worthy of e derte Mn Wenns 
e been in the Governor-General's family, civil or mili- 
sry, bas returned to England with any fortune, myſelf ex- 
cepted; and I certaiiily, did not acquire a fortune in Mr, 
Haſtings? s family: I brought with me, or left behind me, about 
ſeven thouſand pounds, being all that I acquired in fixteen 
If ſuch is the ſtate of fortunes acquired by Gentlemen ap- 
pointed to Bengal for theſe laſt two and twenty years, it will 
- be found upon inveſtigation, that the fortunes acquired at Ma- 
dras and Bombay, by Gentleinen of the ſame ftanding, are 
ſtill more inconſiderable. They are fewer in number, and I 
do not ſuppoſe that thirty Gentlemen, who went out in or near 
1762, have returned to England from both Preſidencies. This, 
hqwever, is capable of proof; but as Bengal has been called 
the garden of Eden, I confine myſelf to that ſpot. Enormous 
as were the fortunes acquired in Bengal at the battle of Plaſ- 
ſey, by which an empire was conqured for Great- Britain. And 
at our acquiſition of the Duannee, they did not amount to ſo 
much as was acquired by individuals here, by one of the Noble 
Lord's Loans, during the late calamitous and unfortunate war, 
I ſhall be truly happy, if it ſhould be my good fortune, by pre- 
erving that ſacred regard to truth, from which I have never 
Jet deviated, to remove from the minds of the Public thoſe 
* prejudices that have been inſtilled into them by the bold afſer- . 
7 Lions aps who have ſaid, and unſaid, juſt as it anſwered 
P 3 ; | their 
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their political purpoſes ; and who, when they were in the pleni- 
tude of power, never dared to do what they ought to haye 
done, if they really thought Mr. Haſtings a delinquent ; that 
is, to haye brought in a Bill for his removal, ypon ſome one 
ſpecific charge. Inſtead of this, what is it they did — Their 
leader agcuſed him of crimes, for which, if be had been guilty, 
his life would haye been too poor a ſacrifice; he then declared, 
he meant nothing perſonal againſt him; and in the end, this 
Mr. Haſtings, this notorious delinquent, was offered a full and 
free pardon for all his offences, provided his friends would ta- 
_ citly ſubmit to ſee the Company, his benefactors and preſervexs, 
e of their rights, and plundered of their property. 


W * Fuly 16, 7h 


 £ELo- 
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I Brriitve moſt Gentlemen, as well as myſelf, whoſe expec- 
1 tations were raiſed when the Hon. Gentleman (Sir Robert 
Walpole) ſtood up, have met with a very great diſappointment. 
That Gentleman, from whom we had reaſon to expect ſome- 
-thing that would have been of weight in the preſent debate, has 
not only told us, that we are to have no reaſon for what we are 
deſired this day to agree to, but has given us very little hopes 
of having, at any other time, that information, which one would 
think a Britiſh Parliament might expect. Are we to vote pow- 
erful fleets and numerous armĩes; are we to lay new and great 
burthens on the people, and all this without being told any rea- 
ſons for what we are deſired to do? What ſatisfaction can we 
give our conſtituents, if they ſhould aſk us, why we have aug- 
mented our ſtanding army, which maſt always be dangerous to 
the liberties of our country? Why we have conſented to the in- 
creaſing the public charge, which is already heavier than the 
people can bear? Really to this moſt material and reaſonable 
queſtion, I know as yet of no other anſwer we can give, but 
only that his Majeſty has told us in his Speech, that there is a 
war broke out in Europe, in which we haye no manner of con- 
cern; and his Miniſters have told us, that we ought to be afraid 
of the armies and fleets raiſed and fitted out by our neighbours, 
| becauſe they are under an abſolute neceſſity of employing all 
the armies they can raiſe, and all the fleets they can fit out, in 
| thoſe parts of Europe which are moſt remote from us. We 
have zeal, Sir, I hope we have all a great deal of affeQion and 
zeal for his Majeſty's Perſon and Government; but do not let 
us allow his Majeſty's Miniſters, or even his Majeſty himſelf, to 
expect ſuch a blind zeal from his Parliament: it is inconſiftent 
with the dignity of Parliament; and I am ſure that Parliaments, 
thirty or forty years ago, would hardly have been perſuaded 
9 — | 4 to 
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to have ſhewn ſo much complaiſance to the Miniſters of the 
Crown, 


What has bern Served by ſote S. alan, 1 ante, 
weighs greatly with me, From the demand now before us we 
have reaſon to conclude, that 1 3,000 men, may be the number 
intended to be always kept up within this iſland, even in times 
of the greateſt peace and tranquillity; and that the augmenta- 
tion now required, is done with a view only, that when ſuch 
times ſhall again came, thoſe in the Adminiſtration may have 
an opportunity to pretend great merit, in reducing the 19,000 
men now propoſed to be added. We all know what fears and 
gealouſies the people haye entertained at the continuing this 
army, during the laſt years of perfect peace and tranquillity both 
at home and abroad; and if that meaſure ſhould be again at- 
tempted when thoſe days of peace return, every man muſt then 
- conclude, that the army is kept up, not for defending us againft 
our foreign enemies, but for the ſafety of thoſe who! have ren- 
dered themſelves odiqus among the people, and for defending 
them againſt the reſentment of an injured and a plundered na- 
tion. If this ſhould ever happen to be Hur unfortunate condi» 
tion, the pegple will certainly make a ſtruggle for the preſerva- 
tion of their ancient conſtitution, This will certainly be the 
Faſe,; 1: know it muſt be the caſe; and when it is, I hope thoſe 
who ſhall bring us under ſuch hard circumſtances will find, that 
even this army of 13,000 will not be able to ſtand againſt the 


people of England. I haye a great opinion of many Getitle= 


men who have commands in the army; and if ſuch a caſe ſhould 
happen, while they have any command, I make no doubt but 
they would behave as their predeceſſors did at the Revolution z 
J dare ſay, that moſt of them would ſoon be Guod'df the peo. 
| 7 ſide of the queſtion. 5 
If we are, Sir, to have any ſhare ind de war lie addicitn of 
| 3.3000 men is but a bauble ; and if we are to have no'ſhare, why 
d we bring, any additional expence upon the people? The 
Jon. Gentleman would apt * poſitively that we were en- 


gaged, 
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Stel, or not engaged, or that we were, or were not to be en- 
gaged, but that we might be engaged relatively and conſe. 
quentially: and this refined quibbling, Sir, is, it ſeems, all the 
_ fatisfaQtion, all the reaſons he will vouchſafe to give Gentlemen, 
for agreeing to the demand now made upon them. Is an Eng- 
lifh Houſe of Commons to take this as a reaſon for breaking in 
upon their conſtitution, and-for loading their conſtituents with 
taxes ? Surely; Sir, let our condition be never ſo bad, and: T'be- 
lieve it is bad enough, if the advice of Parliament is wanted on 
that occaſion, if their aſſiſtance be deſtred, they ought to have 
a full information of the preſent ciroumſtances of the nation, 
and they ought to have ſufficient reaſons for the demand that is 
made. But it ſeems we are, for the future, to have no other 
reaſdn given us for complying with any demand that comes 
from the Crown, but only becauſe it is aſked : and if any Gen- 
tleman ſcruples to take that as a ſufficient reaſon, he is, it ſeems, 
always to be told, that his not agreeing readily to the demand, 
will be looked upon as a want of reſpect to the Crown: but, 
for God's ſake, let us have likewiſe fome regard to ourſelves 
and to our fellow - ſubjects, without which I am ſure we have 
no buſineſs here, rr eee 
ho e e place. 
Mr. nne W 25 1791. 


P Sir, is an evil, enn wature of 
| ſome has obliged all to ſubmit to. Mankind, for che fake of 
preſerving their lives, and the fruits of their labour, againſt the 
invaſions of the wicked and 'rapaciovs, have been obliged to 
form' themſelves into ſocieties, und to ptbmiſe obedience tothe 


Civil Magiſtrate": but that which was intended for protecting 


the people of the ſociety, is often tiinde'uſe of 'for their oppteſ- 
fon; and inſtead of being a bridle upon the inclinations of the 
wicked, it often ſerves to ſtrengthen their hands, by tying up 
choſe of the innocent. To prevent this fatil effect, many forts - 
e Goyernimetits/have heen invented by men, all of which i 
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be reſolved into theſe three, to wit, the Monarchical, the Ariſto- 
cratizal, or the Democratical : for every form of Government 
muſt either be a Monarchy, an Ariſtocracy, or a Democracy; 
or it muſt be a mixture of ſome two of theſe, or of all the three. 

By experience, Sir, it has been found, that when the ſupreme 
Power is lodged either in a ſole Monarch, or in a ſet of Nobles, 
it often deviates into tyranny; and that when it is lodged in 
the people in general, there is no poſſibility of preventing it 
from running into anarchy; and the next ſtep which follows is 
commonly a Monarchical, or Ariſtocratical Tyranny; eſpecially 
if the people of the ſociety be numerous, and their dominions 
extenſive. For this reaſon, many various ſorts of mixtures have 
been contrived by Lawgivers: but of all the mixtures that ever 
were contrived, that of an equal mixture of the three is, I be- 
lieve, the beſt and moſt laſting. How our anceſtors, the Ger- 
mans, hit upon this mixture ; whether it proceeded from their 
experience, or from their natural ſagacity, I ſhall not pretend to 
determine; but it is certain, that from the earlieſt accounts we 
have of them, this appears to have been the form of Govern- 
ment generally eſtabliſhed among them. The ſupreme Power 
among them was always lodged in an Aſſembly of their King or 
General, their Nobles or Chiefs of Families, and their People or 
Soldiers in general. In this Aſſembly all matters of great im- 
portance were conſidered and determined ; the King and Nobles 
propoſed and reſolved, and the People conſented or diſapproved. 
The powers and privileges of theſe three branches of their Le- 
giſlature, were not, perhaps, ſo diſtinctly aſcertained as they are 
by the preſent form of our Conſtitution; or if they were, no 
certain account of them has been handed down to us : but it is 
plain that the ſame ſpirit, upon which our preſent Conſtitution 
is founded, was the prevailing ſpirit in their form of Goyern- 
ment; and this fpirit may be traced from the beginning of our 
hiſtory to this very day. | 

The ſpirit I mean, Sir, i is, to have in our form of Gen 
* an e mixture of the * Ariſtocratical, and 


Democras 
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Democratical forms of Government, that each may prove a 
proper counterpoiſe to the other, in ſuch a manner, as that all 
theſe three conſtituent Powers may continue equal and inde- 
pendent, If they do, any one of them may, and always will, be 
a guard for our Conſtitution and for our People, againſt the 
violence and oppreſſion of beth, or either of the other two. If 
our King ſhould reſolve to make himſelf abſolute, or if he and 
his Miniſters ſhould begin to oppreſs the People, both this and 
the other Houſe would certainly join together in oppoſing ſuch 
ſchemes : if the other Houſe ſhould begin to ſet themſelves up 
as ſovereign and arbitrary maſters of our Government, the King 

and this Houſe would certainly join againſt them: and if this 
Houſe, as perhaps has been the cafe, ſhould begin to ſet our- 
ſelves up as maſters, the King and the Houſe of Lords would as 
certainly join againſt us, and probably, by means of a diſſolu- 
tion and new election, be able to prevent any fatal conſequences. 
Again, if any two of theſe. branches of our Legiſlaturg ſhould 
join together in any ſcheme for oppreſſing the People, they 
could not carry their ſcheme effectually into execution without 
the concurrence of the third: but, on the contrary, that third 
branch of our Legiſlature, with the aſſiſtance of the People, 
would probably be able, not only to en but to puniſh 
the authors of ſuch a ſcheme. 

Therefore, Sir, while our Conſtitution remains entire, while 
the three conſtituent parts of our form of Government remain 
equal and independent, our People can never be oppreſſed, hop 
can a barefaced arbitrary power ever be eſtabliſned. From 
hence one may ſee, that from our Conſtitution, conſidered in 
itlelf, without any undue influence, we can have nothing to ap- 
prehend; the only danger we are expoſed to is, that of its diſſo- 
lution: and for this reaſon we ought to conſider carefully, and 
guard watchfully againſt all thoſe methods by which it may be 
overturned, The only methods by which our Conſtitution can 
be overturned, and conſequently the only evils we have to guard 
againſt is, leſt any one of the branches of our Legiſlature ſhould 


bet 
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get the abſolute direRion of the other two and tear, 
by a diſſolution or diſcontinuance of the other wo, thould he 


able to aſſume to itſelf an abſolute and arbitrary power. As he 


a power of calling, proroguing, and -diflolving. the Parliament is 


| Jodged intirely in the Crown; as the eecoution of bur Luis is 


now more fully and extenſively lodged in the Crown, than it 
was by the ancient form of our Conſtitution z und as his Ma- 


| jeſty is provided with a very large revenue For life, I cunndt 


think there is the leaſt danger, that eicher Houſe of Parliament 
will become able to preſcribe to the other and to the King: 

therefore we are at preſent in no danger of either Hoüſe ef Par- 
liament ever getting the abſolute direction of the other two 


branches of our Legiſlature, as was once the cue of this nutidn. 


But, Sir, chat the Crown may be able to get che abſelute di- 


rection of both Houſes of Parliament, and may eonſecquently 
make both intirely dependant upon che King, or rather upon 
the King's Miniſters, for the time being, T müſt think we Are 
at preſent in ſome danger: nay, I muſt ſay, T4thitik we ate in 


<s 


ſuch danger, that I am afraid nothing preſet ves us from it but 


his Majeſty's known wiſdom, juſticꝭ, and moderation.” "Pliave, 
I confeſs, ſuch a bad opinion of mankind, that J believe the ge- 


nerality of hem will ſacrifice the public good for chuir private 


advantage, often for a very trifling prtvate ad vuntageʒj eſpecially 


when they can do it, without bringing imthedintely-infirny and 


reproach upon themſelves. This, I um ſorty to ſay it, is: my 


opinion of the generality of mankind: and eonſidering what vaſt 


ſums of money, and what a vaſt number f luerative pots und 


employments, of all forts and ſizes, the Crown has to beſtow 


- yearly, and what extenſive powers have been put into the hands 
of the Crown, by the many Penal Laws lately erated; I am 
much afraid, that if his Majeſty would allow his Miniſters to 
apply them towards managing and purchaſing votes at elections, 


or even in Parliament, it would ſoon come to be in the power 
of the Crown; to direct both Houſes ef Parliament: for if the 


voting at elections, or e from . 
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Vos, ſhould! once come to be frequent, the frequency: of the 
titus would extenuate the guilt, and the multitude of erimi- 
nals. would ſother that reproach, which n 
e practice. 
Un , 35g 1 | Lord Neel Semeſ, Feb. 3 1738. 
5 

3 eee not been faid by the 
1— Gentleman (Mr. Lyttelton) who made you the 
Motion for an Addreſs of Congratulation to the King, on ac- 
count of the nuptials of the Prince of Wales with the Princeſs 
of Saxe-Gotha, in a manner much more ſuitable to the dignity 
acid importance of this great occaſion. But, Sir, as I am really 
aſſected with the proſpect of the bleffings to be derived to my 
tountry from this ſo defirable, and ſo long-defired meaſure, the 


forbear troubling you! with a few words, to expreſs my joy, 


with this great oblation of thanks and congratulation to his 

-» How great ſdever the joy of the public may be, and very 
great it certainly | is, in receiving this benefit from his Majeſty, 
it muſt be inferior to that high ſatisfaction which he himſelf 
enjoys in beftowing it: and if I may be allowed to ſuppoſe, 
that to a royal mind any thing can tranſcend the pleaſure of 
gratifying tlie impatient withes of a loyal people, it can only be 
the patergal delight of tenderly indulging the moſt dutiful ap- 


plication; and maſt humble requeſt of a ſubmiffive obedient ſon, | 


Echotition, Sir, his Royal Highneſs's having aſked a marriage; 
heoeauſe: ſomething is in; juſtice due to him, for having afked 
what we art fo ſtrongly bound by all the ties of duty and of 


_ gratitiide, to return to his Majeſty our moſt wn acknow- 


bagments for having granted. 
The marriage of a Prince of Wales, Sir, has at all times 
een of the higheſt importance to the public welfare, 
te preſent, und to future generations: but at no time has it 
2 8 . ever 


— 


warriage of his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, I cannot 


dad to. mingle my humble offering, inconſiderable as it is, 


#14 
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ever been a more important, a more dear conſideration, than 
at this day; if a character at once amiable and reſpectable, 
can embelliſh and even dignify the elevated rank of a Prince 
of Wales. Were it not a ſort of preſumption to follow fo 
great a Perſon through his hours of retirement, to view 
him in the milder light of domeſtic life, we ſhould find him 
buſied in the noble exercife of humanity, benevolence, and of 
every ſocial virtue, But, Sir, how pleaſing, how captivating 
ſoever ſuch a ſcene may be, yet, as it is a private one, I fear I 
| ſhould offend the delicacy of that virtue I fo ardently deſire to 
do juſtice to, ſhould I offer it to the conſideration of this Houſe, 
But, Sir, filial duty to his Royal Parents, a generous love for 
Liberty, and a juſt reverence for the Britiſh Conſtitution, 
theſe are public virtues, and cannot eſcape the applauſe and 
benediftions of the Public. They are virtues, Sir, which ren- 
der his Royal Highneſs not only a notable ornament, but a firm 
ſupport, if any could poſſibly be W of that Throne ſo 
greatly filled by his Royal Father. 

I have been led to ſay thus much of his Royal Highneſs's 
cCharacter, becauſe it is the conſideration of that character 
which, above all things, enforces the juſtice and goodneſs of 
his Majeſty in the meaſure now before you; a meaſure which 
the nation thought could never come too ſoon, - becauſe it brings 
with it the promiſe of an additional ſtrength to the Proteſtant 
ſucceflion in his Majeſty's illuſtrious and Royal Houſe, The 

ſpirit of Liberty dictated that ſucceſſion, the ſame ſpirit now 
| rejoices in the proſpe& of its being perpetuated to the lateſt 
poſterity : it rejoices in the wiſe and happy choice, which his 
Majeſty has been pleaſed to make of a Princeſs ſo amiably 
diſtinguiſhed in herſelf, ſo illuſtrious in the merit of her family; 
the glory of whoſe great anceſtor it is, to have ſacrificed him- 
ſelf to the nobleſt cauſe for which a Prince can draw his ſword, 
the cauſe of Liberty and the Proteſtant Religion. Such, Sir, 
is the marriage, for which our moſt humble acknowledgments 
are due to his Majeſty ; and may it afford the comfort of ſeeing 
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tHe Royal Family (numerous as I thank God it is) till grow- 
ing and riſing up in a third generation: a Family, Sir, which 
I moſt fincerely wiſh may be as immortal as thoſe Liberties and 
that Conſtitution which it came to maintain. 

Mr. William Pitt, April 14, 1736. 


Tuovon charity obliges us to believe, that all men are 
ſincere, till the contrary evidently appears; and though decency 
often obliges us to avoid telling them they are not ſo, yet one 
cannot help a ſuſpicion ariſing in one's breaſt, when we find 
Lords profeſſing their readineſs to join in an inquiry, or in 
exerting our birth-right of being the great Counſellors of the 
Crown, and yet upon all occaſions oppoſing it; and in ſupport 
of their oppoſition offering ſuch arguments, as, if they were 
admitted, would render it impoſlible for this Houſe ever to in- 
quire into the conduct of paſt meaſures, or offer any advice in 
relation to future. The Noble Lord (Lord Ifla) ſays, we 
ought never to offer our advice in affairs relative to peace or 
war; that is to ſay, in any foreign affairs whatſoever, unleſs 
called upon by the King to do ſo. My Lords, I know nothing 

elſe we can have occaſion to offer our advice in, unleſs it be, 
whether the King ſhall go to the play or the opera, whether he 
ſhall ſhew mercy to a thief, or order him to be hanged, or 
ſomething of equal importance ; for in all domeſtic affairs of 
great importance, our King, thank God! is limited by the 
laws, and ought not to tranſgreſs them, even though this Houſe 
ſhould adviſe him to do ſo. And as to our being called upon, 
we know from experience, that though this Houſe be the here- 


ditary great Council of the Crown, yet our advice is very ſg- 


dom aſked in a ſerious manner. , Kings, my Lords, are gene- 
rally for conſulting with ſuch as are of their own chuſing, and 
theſe are often ſuch as have no dignity, privilege, or right, by 
their birth. We know the greateſt empire that ever was on 
earth, was once governed by the ſole advice of a freed ſlave ; and 
one of the greateſt empires now in being, by the advice of a 
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Cabinet Council of Eunuchs, and ſuch as they fball chuſe for 
their Privy Council ; therefore, if we never offer our advice 


 - but when it is ſeriouſly aſked by the Crown, I am afraid we 


ſhall very ſeldom exert that I which is aur birth. 
right. 
How this Houſe has of late years come to be ſo much ſuſ- 
pected of blabbing, I do not know; but it is @ very new doc- 
trine to ſay, that nothing can be communicated to this Houſe, 
without making it public. The very firſt inſtance of our being 
refuſed any papers we thought neceſlary for our information, 
for fear it ſhould thereby be made public, was in the year 1721: 
fince that time, indeed, it has been commonly and frequently 
practiſed; and yet whatever ſecrets our Miniſters may have had 
ſmce that time, I do not think the nation CY 
in any equal e of time. 

Earl of Cheſter field, Dec. 1,1 58 


I am ſorry to 3 that it is now become a common 
topic of debate here, as well as in our converfation without 
doors, that public praiſe ought to be deſpiſed, and the opinion 
of the giddy multitude altogether diſregarded. This, my 
Lords, is a moſt terrible ſymptom, if Mr. Addiſon be right in 
his obſervation; for in one of his Spectators I remember he ob- 
. ſerves, We then only deſpiſe commendation, when we ceaſe to de- 

ſerus it. As I am acquainted with the Noble Lord (Lord Iſla) 

whoa ſpoke laſt, I am convinced he will never ceaſe to deſerve 
commendation ; but I was really in pain, when J heard him 
endeavouring to perſuade your Lordſhips to deſpiſe the opinions, 
| the ſuſpicions, and the clamaurs of the people without doors: 
I ay I was in pain, left fome of thoſe who are not acquainted 
with his Lordſhip, ſhould think of this obſervation, which I 
am ſure is very unjuit, when applied to him. The defire of 


fame, the deſire of applauſe, is one of the moſt exalted, and one 
of the moſt uſeful aſſoctions of the human mind, It is ſo dofely 


connected with our nature, that I believe no man can intirely 
rid 
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rid himſelf of it; and therefore no man will pretend to deſpiſe 
the reproaches or the ſuſpicions of his countrymen, but he that 
is conſcious of their being juſt. A man of fteady reſolution 
will not allow himſelf to be carried away with every new opi- 
nion that prevails among the people, nor will he do what is 
wrong, in order to gain a popular applauſe ; but ſurely he will 
not allow his character to lie under ſuſpicion amongſt his coun- 


trymen, if he can by any means clear it up. The multitude. 


may ſometimes be artfully led into a wrong way of thinking, or 
they may be induced to clamour without reaſon ; but it is not 
the part of a good citizen to deſpiſe that opinion, or that 
clamour ; it is his duty to endeavour to ſet the people right, 
and if the opinion or clamour be againft himſelf, for the ſake 
of his own character, as well as in duty to the public, he 
ought to take the moſt proper and the moſt ſpeedy method for 
his juſtification. | 

This, my Lords, is the duty of every private man, and much 
more is it the duty of a Magiſtrate or Miniſter. Even in abſo- 
lute governments the Miniſters ought to take all proper me- 
thods for gaining the affections and eſteem of the people, and 
conſequently for removing every ſuſpicion and clamour that 
may happen to ariſe againſt them: but in a free government, 
this is not only the duty of the Miniſters and Magiſtrates, but 
they are under an abſolute neceſſity to do ſo, if they have a 
mind to continue in their office: for the diſtinguiſhing and ſole 
ſign of a people's being free, is that of their being governed by 
thoſe laws and thoſe men they approve of. If a law comes to 
be thought inconvenient or oppreſſive, by the majority of a free 


people, it will be repealed ; if a Magiſtrate or Miniſter comes 


to be hated or deſpiſed by the majority of a free people, he will 
be removed; and therefore, if in any country a law ſtands un- 


repealed for ſome time after it begins to be diſapproved by a 


majority of the people, or if a Magiſtrate or Miniſter continues 
in office for ſome time after he begins to be generally hated or 
deſpiſed, that government is not a free government, that Peo- 
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ple have no pretence to call themſelves a free people. For this 
reaſon, I am ſurprized to hear it ſaid, that our Minifters deſpiſe 
the clamours of the people, or that they do not deſire your 
Lordſhips aſſiſtance for allaying thoſe clamours. My Lords, 
if they deſpiſe thoſe clamours, if they do not defire to take the 
moſt proper and. the moſt ſpeedy method for allaying them, 
which is by an impartial parliamentary inquiry, I will affirm 
they have, or at leaſt they think they have, found out another 
method of governing, another method of ' preſerving their 
power, than that which is the only method in a free country, I 
mean the eſteem and affections of the generality of the people; 
and if they have any ſuch thoughts, I hope they will ſoon find 
themſelves diſappointed. 


Ear of Halifax, Dec. 1, 1740. 


I Au not only againſt ſome particular Clauſes of this Bill, 
but againſt the whole contexture of it ; and though, my Lords, 
Bills of this nature have been canvaſſed in both Houſes by men 
of far greater abilities and experience-than I can pretend to, yet 
I ſhould think myſelf highly blameable, if I did not, as far as 
in me lies, oppoſe a Bill which ſtrikes directly at the root of 
the conſtitution, and is an infringement both of the liberties of 
the people, and the prerogative of the Crown. In the ſequd 
of what I ſhall offer to your Lordfhips, I think, I can plainly 
make out this aſſertion ; but ſhould I be miſtaken, my Lords, 
I will venture to ſay, my head, not my heart, will be in fault. 

To weigh the merits of this Bill, it will be neceſſary to take 
it from its birth, conſider its parents, and how and upon what 
occaſions it has appeared. My Lords, this bleſſed plant was 
fown by party and faction ; it was nurſed by fury and diſcontent ; 
lofs of Engliſh liberty was its fruit. It was the firſt ſtep by 
which Oliver Cromwell, and ſome few others, mounted up above 
the liberty of mankind. It was framed to divide and deftroy 
the bulwark of our conſtitution, the Parliament: and ſurely, 
wy Lords, it would be very extraordinary, if +. Bs again 


ſhould 
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ſhould cheriſh this cankerworm, which ſince its birth never has 
dared to appear, but when a diſtempered air hovered round us, 
and, like ſudden and intenſe darkneſs, was the forerunner of 
a ſtorm. | : 

My Lords, the very preamble of this Bill ſets up a ſtandard 
of diviſion between the Crown and the people ; it declares their 
intereſt ſeparate, and of conſequence they muſt draw ſeparately ; 
which is a doctrine quite different from what I have been taught 
from my cradle. I am ſure, it is a moſt melancholy doctrine 
for a State divided againſt itſelf can never ſtand Jong. 

But, my Lords, to be more particular, let us conſider (ſhould 
this become an AR) what effect it would have, firſt by ex- 
cluding all but ſome few of the moſt important places from the 
Houſe of Commons, and afterwards by excluding the army. 

Firſt then, with regard to thoſe places of importance which 
it does not exclude, and thoſe leſſer which it excludes, I ſhall 
only beg leave of your Lordſhips to put a few queſtions ; if then 
we exclude all but thoſe of the greateſt truſt, and where the very 
being of public affairs is centered, how ſhall we in the next age 
find men capable of filling them? For by taking away the leſſer, we 
take away the proper ſteps to the greater : how are thoſe who are 
young and inexperienced, to acquire a knowledge in buſineſs, 
ſo as to be able to tranſact affairs, on the well or ill conducting 
of which depends the public good, or the miſery of this whole 
nation? My Lords, how ſhall we find men fit for theſe im- 
portant poſts? It is an undeniable fact, that buſineſs makes men 
of buſineſs ; the greateſt natural capacity a man was ever bleſſed 
with, can never teach him the intricate road, form, and routine 
of public officers ; practice muſt do it, and practice alone. If 
then the means of practice be cut off, how muſt- young men 
arrive at this knowledge ? It muſt be by inſpiration, or by one 
ſmgle way elſe, which is, by the great men of the preſent age 
turning School-maſters, keeping a ſchool for foreign and do- 
meſtic politics, I am apprehenſive they will not eaſily be in- 
Cuced to turn pedagogues ; not to mention that they themſelves 
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may not, perhaps, wiſh to have the market overſtocked. What 
then muſt be the conſequence? Young men of fortune and 
rank cannot accept of places, when by accepting them they 
are to be deemed unfit for ſerving their country in Parliament, 
and to have the ignominious mark of ſlavery ſet on them; and 
without accepting which, they cannot arrive at a knowledge 
of buſineſs fit to be truſted with the public affairs. What will 
be the effect? Men of no fortune, no rank in the State, who 
have firſt drudged through the lower and mean offices, muſt 
| have thoſe of the greateſt truſt and profit, as being the only 

perſons capable of filling them : and it is too much to be 
feared, that the eomplaiſance of ſuch (who owe all they poſleſs 
to the Crown) will be boundleſs, and that the King will bave 
bad Counſellors, and the nation be ill ſerved. 

My Lords, with regard to the Officers of the Am I think 
the ſame argument is ſtill ſtronger, as the misfortunes which 
will flow from it are of a more immediate and a more dangerous 
conſequence, and the danger without remedy. This Bill will 
exclude all young men of fortune from the army, for the ſame 
reaſon it will from all civil employments. Your Gentry, your 
Nobility, deprived of all laudable ambitious views, will ſink, 
like Italians, into a flothful idleneſs. But, my Lords, I muſt 
beg leave to remind you of this nation's being ſaved from 
flavery, by having men of property in the army : for God's 
ſake, do not let us ruin that great barrier of our liberty. It 
may be faid, we do not ſtand in need of an army; we are an 
iſland, have a moſt powerful fleet, ſo that an army is both uſe- 
lefs and dangerous. I ſhall not enter into all that may be ſaid 
in anſwer to that complicated aſſertion; but only beg leave to 
put a caſe, and it is a caſe, as the affairs of Europe ſtand, muſt 
happen'once in twenty years; and I hope our liberty will be 
upon a ſounder foundation than to be hazarded every twenty 
years: within that ſpace of time, you muſt, in all probability, 
raiſe a conſiderable army, either to defend your own poſſeſſions, 
or preſerve the balance of power in Europe ; which are ue 
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and abſolutely neceſſary. When this army has done what you 
raiſed them for, you will think it neceſlay likewiſe to diſband 
them, and eaſe yourſelf and the people of ſo coſtly a burden; 
but your Lordihips, perhaps, will find the diſbanding them 
more difficult than the raiſing them. I am apt to believe, that 
a Vote of either Houſe, how rhetorically ſoever it may be ex- 
preſſed, will not perſuade them it is for their intereſt to loſe 
their bread, when by keeping together, you and all you have 
is entirely at their mercy : and, my Lords, at ſuch a ſeaſon, 
ſhould a Prince, leſs a father of his people than his preſent 
Majeſty, ſhould a Prince of more ambition than honeſt inten- 
tions, fill the Throne, it would be in his power, with ſuch an 
army, to become as abſolute as the King of France, My 
Lords, by what I have offered to you, it plainly appears to me, 
that nothing can keep and confirm your liberties but having 
the Officers, at leaſt, men of property, who have a ſtake in 
the country, and whoſe intereſt is the ſame with ours. It was 
by an army of hirelings, debtors, renegados, and ſuch like, 
that Rome at laſt fell a victim to the ambition of one man. 

It may, perhaps,' be ſaid in excuſe for this Bill, that men of 
too ſmall fortunes have employments and ſeats in Parliament; 
have you not an Act of Qualification? If that is not obſerved, 
why will you imagine this will? I ſhould think it would not; 
for tho' it is an extraordinary thing to ſay ſo, it would be 
contrary to the intereſt of the Crown, contrary to the 
intereſt of every particular, and contrary to the intereſt of 
the nation in general. But if the ſum limited in the Qualifi- 
cation Bill is not already ſufficient, increaſe it: that is the 
only way which will anſwer what is in vain expected from 
this Bill. But, my Lords, to conclude, what a compli- 
ment would it be to his Majeſty, to ſay, you are not fit to 
be truſted with what your anceſtors have always hitherto en- 
joyed, the power of diſpoſing of places and judging of merit ? 
We will, by a public Act, ſhew we miſtruſt you: what a com- 
pliment will it be to thoſe the people chuſe, to ſay, we will not 
truſt your integrity, becauſe the people chuſe you their Repre- 
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ſentatives ? Is this the means to endear a people to their Prince, 
> Prince to his people, or mankind to one another ? 
Lord Raymond, "_ * 1742. 


Isnovrp imagine, my Lords, that when a King of the 
Houfe of Hanover ſurveys his navies, reviews his troops, or 
examines his revenue, beholds the ſplendour of his Court, or 
eontemplates the extent of his dominions, he cannot but ſome- 
times, however unwillingly, compare his preſent ſtate with 
that of his anceſtors; and. that when he gives audience to the 
Ambaſſadors of Princes, who, perhaps, never heard of Hanover, 
and directs the payment of ſums, dearly purchaſed, and reflects, 
as ſurely he ſometimes will, that all theſe honours and riches, 
this reverence from foreign powers, and his domeſtic ſplen- 
Cour, are the gratuitous and voluntary gifts of the mighty 
people of Great-Britain ; he ſhould find his heart overflowing 
with unlimited gratitude, and ſhould be ready to ſacrifice to the 
happineſs of his benefactors, not only every petty intereſt, or 
accidental inclination, but even his repoſe, his ſafety, or his 
life: that he ſhould be ready to eaſe them of every burthen 
before they complained, and to aid them with all his power, 
before they requeſted his aſſiſtance; that he ſhould conſider his 
Britiſh kingdom a kind of nurſery for troops, to be employed 
without harrafling his more valuable ſubjects. 

It might be at leaft hoped, my Lords, that the Princes of 
the Houſe of Hanover might have the ſame regard to this na- 
tion, as to Kings from whom they never received any benefit, 
and whom they ought in reality always to have conſidered as 
enemies, yet even from ſuch levy-money was not always re- 
quired, or, if required, was not always received. 

There was once a time, my Lords, before any of this race 
' wore the Crown of Great-Britain, when the great French 
Monarch, Lewis XIV. being under a neceſſity of hiring auxi- 
liary troops, applied to the Duke of Hanover, as a Prince whoſe 
neceſſities would naturally incline him to ſet the lives of his 
ſubjects 
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ſubjects at a cheap rate: the Duke, pleaſed with an opportunity 
of trafficking with ſo wealthy a Monarch, readily promiſed a 
ſupply of troops, and demanded levy-money to be paid him, 
that he might be enabled to raiſe them; but Hanoverian repu- 
tation was not then raiſed ſo high, as that the French King 
ſhould truſt him with his money. Lewis ſuſpected, and made 
no ſcruple of declaring his ſuſpicion, that the demand of levy- 
money was only a pretence to obtain a ſum which would never 
afterwards be repaid, and for which no troops would be ob- 
tained; and therefore with his uſual prudence inſiſted, that the 
troops ſhould firſt march and then be paid. Thus for ſome 
time the Treaty was at a ſtand ; but the King being equally 
in want of men as the Duke of money, and perceiving, per- 
haps, that it was really impracticable for ſo indigent a Prince 
to raiſe troops without ſome pecuniary aſſiſtance, offered him 
at length a ſmall ſum, which was gladly accepted, though 
much below the original demand. The troops were engaged 
in the ſervice of France; and the Duke of Hanover thought 
| himſelf happy, in being able to amuſe himſelf at his leiſure 
with the rattle of the money. 

Such, my Lords, were the conditions on which the troops of 
Hanover were furniſhed in former times ; and ſurely what could 
then be produced by the love of money, or the awe of a ſuperior 

power, might now be expected as the effect of gratitude and 
kindneſs. - 


Earl of Sandwich, Feb. 1, 1742. 


I xNow not how ſucceſsfully I may repeat aſſertions in this 
Houſe, for which I have been formerly cenſured and commit- 
ted to the Tower, and which few other Members have hitherto 
maintained ; but I riſe with confidence, that I ſhall be at leaſt 
acknowledged to act conſiſtently with myſelf. in ſeconding the 
noble perſon, (Lord Somerſet) who has made the Motion now 
before you, for addreſſing his Mgjeſty, not to engage theſe 
kingdoms in a war for the preſervation of his foreign domi- 
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nions: and I am convinced, that many who differ from me 


in opinion, would be glad to boaſt of reſembling my ſteadineſs 


of conduct. 


i 


But ſteadineſs, Sir, is the effect BE of integrity ; he that 
ſpeaks always what he thinks, and endeavours by diligent inquiry 
to think aright before he ventures to declare his ſentiments ; he 
that follows in his ſearches no leader but reaſon, nor expects 
any .reward from them but the advantage of diſcovering truth, 
and the pleaſure of communicating it, will not eaſily change 


his opinion; becauſe it will ſeldom be eaſy to ſhew, that he 


who has honeſtly inquired after truth has failed to attain it. 

For my part, I am neither aſhamed nor afraid to affirm, that 
thirty years haye made no change in any of my political opi- 
nions ; I am now grown old in this Houſe, but that experience 


which is the conſequence of age, has only confirmed the prin- 


ciples with which I entered it many years ago: time has ve- 
rified the predictions which I formerly uttered, and J have ſeen 
my conjectures ripened into knowledge. 

I ſhould be therefore without excuſe, if either terror could 
affright, or the hope of advantage allure me from the declara- 


tion of my opinions; opinions which I was not deterred from 


aſſerting, when the proſpe& of a longer lite than I can now 
expect might have added to the temptations of ambition, or 
aggravated the terrors of poverty and diſgrace ; opinions, for 
which J would willingly have ſuffered the ſevereſt cenſures, 
even when I had enforced them only in compliance with rea- 
ſon, without the infallible certainty of experience, 

Off truth it has always been obſerved, Sir, that every day 
adds to its eſtabliſhment, and that falſhoods, however ſpecious, 


however ſupported by power, or eſtabliſhed by confederacies, 


are unable to ſtand before the ſtroke of time: againſt the in- 
conveniencies and vexations of long life may be ſet the pleaſure 
of diſcovering truth, perhaps the only pleaſure that age affords. 
| Nor is 2 a ſlight ſatisfaction to a man not utterly infatuated 

e ot 
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or depraved, to find opportunities of rectifying bis notions, 


and regulating his conduct by new lights. 
But much greater is the happineſs of that man,.to whom 


every day brings a new proof of the reaſonableneſs of his for- 


mer determinations, and who finds, by the moſt unerring teſts, 


that his life has been ſpent in promoting doctrines beneficial to 


mankind, This, Sir, is the happineſs which I now enjoy, and 
for which thoſe who never ſhall attain it, muſt look for an 
equivalent in lucrative employments, honorary titles, pom- 


pous equipages, and ſplendid palaces, 


Theſe, Sir, are the advantages which are to be gained by 
a ſeaſonable variation of principles, and by a ready compliance 
with the prevailing faſhion of opinions; advantages, indeed, 
which I cannot envy when they are purchaſed at ſo high a 
price, but of which age and obſervation has too frequently 
ſhewn me the unbounded influence; and to which I cannot 


deny, that I have aſcribed the inſtability of conduct and incon- 


ſiſtency of aſſertions, which I have diſcovered in many men, 
whoſe abilities I have no reaſon to depreciate, and of whom 1 
cannot believe they would eaſily diſtinguiſh. truth, were not 
falſhood recommended to them by the Ns. ornaments of 
wealth and power, 

If there are in this'new Parliament any men devoted to their 
private intereſt, and who prefer the gratification of their paſ- 
ſions, to the ſafety and happineſs. of their country ; who can 
riot without remorſe in the plunder of their Conſtituents ; 
who can forget the anguiſh of guilt in the noiſe of a feaſt, the 
pomp of a drawing room, or the arms of a ſtrumpet, and 
think expenſive wickedneſs, and the gaieties of folly, equiva- 
lent to the fair fame of fidelity, and the peace of virtue, to 
them I ſhall ſpeak to no purpoſe : for I am far from imagining 
any language in my power can gain thoſe to truth, who have 


_ reſigned their hearts to avarice or ambition, or to prevail 


upon men to change opinions, which they have indeed never 


believed, though they are hired to aſſert them, For there is a 
degree 


\ 


; 
; 
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degree of wickedneſs, which no reproof or argument can re- 
Claim, as there is a degree of ſtupidity which 'no inſtruction 
can enlighten, | 

If my country, Sir, has been ſo unfortunate as once more 
to commit her intereſt to thoſe who propoſe to themſelves no 
advantage from their truſt but that of ſelling it, L may, per- 
haps, fall once more under cenſure for declaring my opinion, 
and be once more treated as a criminal for aſſerting what they 
who puniſh me cannot deny ; for maintaining the inconſiſtency 
of Hanoverian maxims with the happineſs of this kingdom, 
and for preſerving the caution which was ſo ſtrongly inculcated 
by the patriots that drew up the act of ſettlement, and gave 
the preſent Royal Family their title to the Throne. | 

Theſe men, Sir, whoſe wiſdom cannot be diſputed, and 
whoſe zeal for his Majeſty's ſervice and family was equal to 
their knowledge, thought it requiſite to provide Tome ſecurity 
againſt the prejudices of birth and education. They were far 
from imagining, that they were calling to the Throne a race 
of beings exalted above the frailties of humanity, or exempted 
by any peculiar privileges from error or from ignorance. 

They knew that every man was habitually, if not naturally 
fond of his own nation; and that he was inclined to enrich it 
and defend it at the expence of another, even, perhaps, of that 
to which he is indebted for much higher degrees of greatneſs, - 
wealth, and power; for every thing which makes one ſtate of 
life preferable to another, (and which, therefore, if reaſon 
could prevail over prejudice, and every action were regulated 
by ſtrict juſtice) might claim more regard than that corner of 
the earth in which he only happened to be born. 

They knew, Sir, that confidence was not always returned, 
that we muſt willingly truſt thoſe whom we have longeſt 
known, and careſs thoſe with moſt fondneſs, whole inclinations 
we find by experience to correſpond with our own, without 
regard to particular circumſtances which may entitle others to 
greater regard, or higher degrees of credit, or of kindneſs. 

e N N Againſt 
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Agzioft thele prejudices, which their ſagacity enabled them 


to foreſee, their integrity incited them to ſecure to us, by pro- 


viſions which every man then thought equitable and wile, be- 
cauſe no man was then hired to eſpouſe a contrary opinion. 


To obviate the diſpoſition which a foreign race of Princes 
might have to truſt their original ſubjects, it was enacted, That 


none of them ſhould be capable of any place of truſt or profit 
in theſe kingdoms, And to hinder our Monarchs from tranſ- 
ferring the revenues of Great-Britain to Hanover, and enrich- 


ing it with the commerce of our traders and the labours of 


our huſbandmen ; from raiſing taxes to augment the ſplendour 
of a petty Court, and increaſing the garrifons of their moun- 


tains, by miſapplying that money which this nation ſhouls raiſe 


for its own defence, it was provided, That the King of Great- 
Britain ſhould never return to his native dominions, but reſide 
always in this kingdom, without any other care than that of 
gaining the affections of his Britiſh ſubjects, PIR their 
rights, and FREY their power. 

Mr. Shippen, Oct. 14, 1741- 


All that can be faid, Sir, againſt forfeitures for treaſon, 
muſt proceed from miſtaking or miſrepreſenting the nature of 


puniſhments, and the ends for which they have been introduced 


into ſociety. Puniſhment is ſaid to be malum paſſions, quod 
infligitur ob malum actionis ; and therefore, in its own nature, 
it muſt be confined to the perſon of the criminal; for whoever 
pretends to inflict a puniſhment upon an innocent perſon, can- 
not properly be ſaid to puniſh : on the contrary, he deſerves to 
de puniſhed, becauſe in ſo doing he commits a crime, or'a 
malum aclionis, and for that reaſon ought to have a malum ac- 
tionis inflicted upon him: however, there are many misfortunes, 
loſſes, and inconveniencies, which innocent men are ſubject to 
by the nature of things, and may be expoſed to by the laws 
of ſociety, for the preſervation and welfare of the ſociety. As 
. are many diſeaſes that deſcend from the parent to the 


ehild, 
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child, it is a misfortune for a child to be born of parents af- 
flicted with ſuch diſeaſes: it is a misfortune for a child to be 
born of parents that are poor and indigent ; but theſe misfor- 
tunes are not to be called puniſhments, becauſe they are,'by the 
nature of thirigs, inflited upon innocent perſons. - There are 
others, as I have ſaid, which innocent men may be expoſed 
to by the laws of ſociety :. ſuch were the confinements which 
leprous or unclean perſons were expoſed to by the Jewiſh law; 
and ſuch are thoſe confinements which people are ſubjected to by 
our law, who are infected, or under fuſpicion of being in- 
fected with the plague: ſuch, likewiſe, are the misfortunes 
which attend children who are born of ſlaves, in countries 
where f/lavery is eſtabliſned: ſuch were the incapacities of, chil- 
dren born of Plebeians, in the ancient Roman Commonwealth, 
who could not intermarry with the Patricians, nor be advanced 
to any of the chief poſts in the Government: and ſuch are 
the misfortunes attending children born in this country af pa- 
rents who happen to be convicted of High-Treaſon ; becauſe, 
by. their attainder, they are diveſted of every thing that be- 
longed to them; and therefore the children are in the ſame 
Rate, as if they had been born of poor and indigent parents. 
But none of theſe misfortunes can be ſaid to be puniſhments, 
nor were ever called ſo, by thoſe who underſtand any 8 of 
the laws of nature or nations. 

Both the learned Grotius and the learned Puffonderff are * 
upon this ſubject. The former, in treating of what he calls 
the communication of puniſhments, in order to ſhow, that an 
innocent man ought not to be made to ſuffer for the crime of 
the guilty, diftinguiſhes between that damage or loſs, which a 
man may ſuffer directly, and that which he may ſuffer conſe- 
quentially, A man ſuffers directly, he ſays, when any thing is 
taken directly from him, which properly belonged to him; and 
he ſuffers conſequentially, when he loſes what he has a con- 
ditional right to, by the failure of. the condition upon which he 
was to have it: and forfeitures he expreſly mentions as a damage 

or 
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er loſs of this laſt ſort ; 3 children have but a conditional 


right to their father's eſtate, that is, provided the father dies 
poſſeſſed of it. For this reaſon, that learned Gentleman ſays, 


that forfeiture is no puniſhment upon the children, but only a 
damage which they ſuffer, not directly, but conſequentially, by 
the crime of the father, which prevented the exiſting of that 
condition upon which they were to have had his eſtate; and 
after having thus diſtinguiſhed, he concludes, that no man 
who is perfectly innocent can be puniſhed for the crime of any 
other man. | OY 

The learned Puendor f again treats this ſubjeCt in the ſame 
manner, and almoſt in the very ſame words. He diſtinguiſhes 
between a damage ſuffered directly and conſequentially. The 
« firſt is, ſays he, when a man is Ceprived of that he has al- 


« ready a proper right to; the ſecond, when that condition is 


« intercepted, without which he could not enjoy ſuch a right. 
“ Thus, when the eſtate the parents were poſſeſſed of is for- 
« feited, the children alſo feel the loſs of it: but, however, 
« this is not a puniſhment properly, with reſpect to the chil- 
« dren, becauſe they cannot come to the inheritance of their 


&« father's eſtate, unleſs the father preſerves it for them till he 


« dies; and therefore the confiſcation, or forfeiture, only in- 
«© tercepts the condition, without which, the children can have 
« no right to the father's eſtate.” 

To the opinion of theſe two learned moderns, Sir, I ſhall 
add the opinion of a very famous man among the ancients, 
I mean Marcus Tullius Cicero; who, in one of his letters to 
Brutus, approves of the forfeiture of Lepidus, and ſays, it was 
as juſt to reduce his children to a ſtate of want and miſery, as 
it was in the Athenians to reduce the children of. Themiſtocles 
to that wretched ſtate; to which he adds, that this was an 
ancient and general cuſtom in all commonwealths: from 
whence, I think, I may infer, that the forteiture of traitors 
was a law which prevailed among the Romans, long before: the 


eſtabliſhment of their empire: and that this law was eſtabliſned 


among 
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among the Jews, even_in King David's time, is evident from 
the ſtory of Mephiboſheth and his ſervant Ziba; for from 
thence we find, that the eſtate of Saul had been forfeited, but 
was reſtored to Mephibaſbeth, for his father Jonathan's ſake; 
and was again taken from him by a new forfeiture, on a falſe 
fuggeſtion of Ziba's. 

Having thus ſhewn, Sir, that the forfeiture of a guilty fa- 
ther cannot be looked on as a puniſhment upon the innocent 
children, it can no way be ſaid to be inconſiſtent with religion, 
eſpecially that precept delivered to the Jews, which forbids 
puniſhing the father for the ſon's iniquity, or the ſon for the 
father's. That law was certainly meant againſt ſubjecting 
either the one or the other, directly to any loſs, damage, or 
inconvenience, for the crime of the other, and not againſt that 
conſequential damage which is brought upon the ſon by the 
forfeiture of the father : and, as I have ſhewn that forfeitures 
have been approved of by the moſt learned Lawyers, both 
ancient and modern, and were eſtabliſhed in the 7ewiſb, Gre- 
cian, and Roman Commonwealths, no Gentleman can, I think, 
have the confidence to aver, that they were, or are, inconſiſtent 
- with natural juſtice, or the liberties of a free People. 

The next thing I am to ſhew, Sir, is, that they are conſonant 
to the laws of this kingdom, both ancient and modern. Here, 
indeed, I am at ſome loſs what Gentlemen may mean by our 
ancient Laws ; and therefore, that I may not be accuſed of any 
neglect, I ſhall go as far back as I can. I think I may be very 
ſure, that no man can tell what our Laws were, or whether we 
had any, before the Romans came amongſt us, If Gentlemen 
mean, by our ancient Laws, the Laws which prevailed amongſt 
us whilſt we were ſubject to the Romans, then certainly the 
Law of Forfeiture for treaſon was eſtabliſhed, becauſe it was 
then a part of the Roman Law. If we come to the Laws of the 
| Baxons, and ſay, that theſe were the ancient Laws of the king- 
dom, I think the point may be as poſitively determined in fa- 
vour of Forfeitures; for that the feudal cuſtoms prevailed | 

- ; : amongſt 
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amongſt the Saxons, as well as among their other northern 
neighbours, is, in my opinion, clear to a demonſtration : and it 
is certain, that by the Feudal Law, the forfeiture of the eſtate 
was the certain conſequence af any breach of fealty in the tenant 
or vaſſal. If we refer to the fragments ſtill remaining of the 
Saxon Laws that were eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, the point 
will be as clear in my favour. It is very true, that from theſe | 
fragments it appears, that fines, or mulcts, were the puniſh- 
ments inflicted upon moſt crimes ; but ſtill there were ſome that 
were puniſhable with death, or forfeiture of eſtate, and ſome- 
times with both. By a Law of King Ina's it is expreſsly enact- 
ed, that whoever fights in the King's palace ſhall loſe his inhe- 
ritance: Hæreditatem perdat, are the words of the Law. And, 
by a Law of the famous King Alfred's, it is enacted in theſe - 
words, Si quis vite Regis inſidietur, per ſe, vel per ultores mercede 
conduftos, vel ſeruns ſuos, vita privetur & omnibus que paſſlit. 
Thus, Sir, it is evident, that the forfeitures were in uſe 
amongſt the Saxons, and that they have been conſtantly in uſe 
fince the conqueſt, not only in treaſons, but in felonies, ſo far as 
relates to goods and chattels, no man can deny; therefore they 
muſt be allowed to be conſonant to our laws, bath modern and 
ancient : and that they are not inconſiſtent with the freedom cf 
our Conſtitution, experience itſelf muſt bear witneſs ; for we 
have hitherto preſerved our Conſtitution entire, and I doubt 
much if we ſhould be able to do the ſame, ſhould forfeitures of 
all kinds be aboliſhed: for it is certain, that nothing can be of 
more dangerous conſequences to the liberties of a free people, 
than frequent civil wars. The firſt civil war that happened 
among the Romans, was that which they called the Sociale Bel- 
lim, or the war begun by the ſeveral people and cities in Italy, 
whom the Romans, that is to ſay, the citizens of Rome, 
would not admit to an equal ſhare in the Government with 
themſelves. How long did they preſerve their liberties after 
the commencement of the civil war? Not much —_— 
years; for this war began about the year 660 after the build= 
; 108 * 
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ing of their- city, which was their æra; and Auguſtus Cæſar, 
after the battle of Adlium, was confirmed in the abſolute Go- 
vernment of that vaſt empire in the year 725 of the ſame æra. 
And even in this kingdom, a civil war has more than once put 
an end to the freedom of our Conſtitution ; for the civil war 
between the Houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, eſtabliſhed what I 
may very, properly call an abſolute Government in the perſon 
of Henry the VIlIth; and the civil war between Charles the 
Iſt and his Parliament, eſtabliſhed an abſolute Government in 
the perſon of Oliver Cromwell. 1t i is true, as our Conſtitution 
is more perfect, and better contrived than that of the Roman 
ever was, it has hitherto, always recovered itſelf ; but conſider- 
ing the change in the manners of our People, if it ſhould here- 
after be overturned by a civil war, I am afraid it will never 
recover: therefore there is nothing we ought to guard more 
cautiouſly againſt than a civil war. The execution of a traitor 
is a flecting example which is ſoon forgot; but the misfortunes 
of his poſterity is a permanent example, which many have con- 
tinually before their eyes: and as this permanent example cer- 
tainly contributes to the preventing of civil wars, it muſt, in 
my opinion, contribute to the ſecurity of the happy Conſtitution 

we now live under. 

Whether we ſhould ever allow the puniſhments which pro- 
duce theſe permanent examples to be aboliſhed, is a queſtion, 
ir, that I ſhall not take upon me to determine, nor is there 
any neceſſity for my giving my opinion upon it at preſent ; but 
this I am very ſure of, that we ſhould not allow theſe puniſh- 
ments to. be aboliſhed, during the life of cither of the Pre- 
tender's ſons; becauſe while they live, there will always be 
too many amongſt us infected with an itch of rebellion ;- and 
all Politicians, as well as Lawyers agree, that the greater 
likelihood there is that a crime of any particular fort will be 
committed, the more ſevere ought the puniſhment to be; for 
the terror of the puniſhment ought, if poſſible, to be . ſu- 
Rerier to the itch of committing the crime; and as that itch, 
or 
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or inclination, will be ſtronger and more general during the 
lives of the Pretender's two ſons, than we can ſuppoſe it to be 
aſterwards, we muſt have, during that period, more ſevere 
puniſhments upon treaſon, than may be aſterwards neceſſary to 
be continued. I am therefore ſtrongly in favour of the Bill, 
for preventing all correſpondence between his N s ſub- 
jects and the Pretender's ſons. ; 


5 Sir Dudley Ryder, Attorney General, wy 3, 1744. 


Tux a Gentleman (Sir Dudley Ryder) who woke 
firſt in the debate, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo greatly by his 
long and laboured ſpeech, has laid down theſe two propoſitions, ' 
upon which he has built his whole argument, That this clauſe is 
conſiſtent with natural juſtice; and, that it is con ent with our 
ancient and modern conflitation. Yet, notwithſtanding all that 
he has ſaid, I muſt take the liberty to maintain the contrary. 

As to natural juſtice, no one principle can ſtrike the mind of 
man more ſtrongly, at the very firſt view, than that the innocent 
ought not to ſuffer for the guilty ; and that every man ſhould ſuffer 
only for his own fault. Can there be a man ſo abſurd in this, 
or any other aſſembly in the world, as to deny this propoſition? 

—To deny this, is to violate the fundamental laws of all ſo- 
ciety, to be ignorant of the true nature of puniſhments, and 
of the only title men have to inflit any ſeverities upon each 
other. — The rights of mankind, in a ſtate of nature, ſtill ſub- 
ſiſt in a ſociety; they ought to ſubſiſt; they ought to be 
abridged in none, farther than is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
preſervation of ſociety. It is in vain, it is nonſenſe to ſay, 
that the ſafety of ſociety can ſubſiſt in, can be advanced or 
preſerved only by the ruin of the innocent widow, of the harm 
leſs infant, and of thouſands yet unborn. 

How then does the learned Gentleman attempt to palliate © 
the force of this principle? He owns the principle, and he ſays," 
if any man will convince him that this clauſe can deprive any one 
innocent perſon, either of his natural or legal rights, he will be 
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againſt it himſelf. But, ſays he, no man has @ right to any pro- 
perty, but by the laws of the ſociety under which he lives; and the 
laws of his country give no right to the child till the death of the 
parent. Sir, the Gentleman has made but two miſtakes in 
this argument; but they are unluckily ſuch as overturn the 
whole. —For firſt, every man may learn from his own breaſt, 
that by the laws of nature, all mankind ought to ſucceed to 
their anceſtors; they are entitled to expect it by the order of 
all things, and as a kind of retribution from their parents, 


for their being the authors of their exiſtence, which, without 


4 


any inheritance, is a ſtate of the utmoſt wretchedneſs.— And 
as to the laws of this country, the very law which we are now 
about to repeal, has created this property in the child, and the 
child is actually veſted in this right, by the very laws of the 


ſociety in which we live. The fine reaſonings of Puffendorf; or 


Grotius, have therefore nothing to do in this queſtion. The 
Gentleman ſupports his argument by authorities, which, put- 
ting the caſe as it really ſtands, all rather make againſt him: 


he applies the reaſonings of Puffendorff and Grotius upon any 


other caſe to this caſe, which totally and fundamentally differs 
from that upon which they argued. 

Cicero too is brought in to ſupport this cruel opinion: a letter 
of his to Brutus is quoted upon us, in which he juſtifies the 


ſeverities uſed to Lepidus and his poſterity. But I dare venture 


to ſay, there is not one Gentleman in this Houſe, who knows 
any thing of Cicero, or of his writings, who does not know, 
that this very letter, which is to be put upon us 28 an irreſiſtible 
authority, is no authority at all; for it is generally, if not 
univerſally allowed to be a ſpurious lettter, not wrote by Cicero, 
but wrote for Cicero, many hundred years after Cicero was de- 


parted out of this world. And, in truth, had he wrote this 


letter, it would have had very little weight with me. Cicers 
was, indeed, a great orator ; he made long and fine ſpeeches ; 
he is thought to have been greatly learned in the laws of his 
country; but b. was A notorious time-ſerver, a thorough man 

of 
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of patty, and, with all that, a coward. Would it be any won- 
der then, when Lepidus was ruined, if he, in his familiar cor« 
reſpondence, had expreſſed himſelf with bitterneſs againſt Le. 
pidus and all that belonged to him? Would it be any wonder, 
if ſuch a man had rejoiced and exulted in the misfortune of his 
adverſary ; or if his fears had carried him even to wiſh de- 
ſtruction and extirpation to a family, whoſe recovery might 
have proved the ruin of him and his! But, after all this, 


Cicero is an author who ſhould be quoted with ſome care; for, 


whether from theſe reaſons, or any other, as his public conduct 
was a {ſcene of contradictions, ſo he contradicts himſelf in his 
writings too. Of this, I recollect an inſtance to the very 
point: In his book De Natura Deorum, he poſitively ſays, 
that no man could bear to live in a country, where the ſon and 
the grandſon ſhould be puniſhed for the crimes of their grandfather 
and father. If, therefore; I ſhould allow the Honourable 
Gentleman, that his letter to Brutus was (as it is not) a genuine 
letter, which would be the beſt authority? Cicero, in a familiar 
letter, in an unguarded, heated, fearful ſtate? Or Cicers in 
his ſtudy, writing upon the moſt ſerious ſubject, and upon the 
expreſs: ſubject; and uſing the utmoſt care, and the utmoſt re- 
flection, to deliver down a ſyſtem of b or morality to 
future ages ? 

The learned Gentleman then goes on 2 
the laws of Greece bore hard upon the innocent; and that the 
children of Themiſtocles were diſinherited and baniſhed for the 
crimes of their father. Firſt, as to this, there is no example 
upon earth will ever weigh with a reaſonable man to do that 
which is, in itſelf, either cruel or unjuſt. And next, as to 
the laws of Greece, the Gentleman means, and muſt mean 
chiefly, the laws of the Athenians; for of the laws of the 
other Grecian ſtates we know but little; and as to theſe laws 
of the Athenians, they have been univerſally conſidered, in all 
zges, as the moſt- ſevere and unjuſt that ever any people ever 
lived under, excepting. thoſe of their neighbours, the Maceds- 
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nians and the Perſians, who extitpated whole families for the 
crime of one ſingle offender. But even here, as to Themi/tocles, - 
the learned Gentleman is again miſtaken; for the children of 
Themiſtocles were not baniſhed for their father's crime. The- 
miſtocles was accuſed of a miſpriſion of treaſon, in not divulging 
what he knew of the conſpiracy of Pauſanius againſt the Greeks 
in favour of the Perſians. Whether he was guilty of this crime 
or not, did never appear; for he was never tried for it. He 
fled, his children fled to him, and ſo became participes crimines. 
They abandoned their own country, and were therefore pu- 
niſhed for their own fault; they retired to Perſia, and made 
themſelves ſubject to another State, where they obtained dif- 
tinguiſhed privileges and great eſtates. Plutarch particularly 
tells us this, and that their deſcendants particularly enjoyed 
theſe privileges in Magneſia which they received of Xerxes, 
even in his own time, which was near ſix hundred years after. 

- I-now. come to ſpeak of our ancient and modern Conſtitu- 
tion, with which the Honourable Gentleman ſays this clauſe is 
perfectly conſiſtent. Perhaps I may be thought too venturous, 
vchen Iconteſt this point with a Gentleman ſo eminent in 
his profeſſion; but, Sir, I think I am well founded in main- - 
taining. the contrary, - As to our Conſtitution, we ſeldom hear 
it talked of with common ſenſe. - You may find, in what men - 
commonly call our Conſtitution, arguments and examples for 
any thing you will. Nothing is ſo vague and unſettled as our 
Conſtitution was for many centuries... If a man ſtands up for 
the prerogative, he may quote you powerful precedents from 
the reigns of Richard the IId, and other Princes like him: 
another man, to .enforce popular and romantic projects of re- 
formation, may quote upon you things equally extravagant on 
another ſide, by turning his eye upon our hiſtories in times 


when popular fury has overborne this Government. For 


my own. part, therefore, I never knew how to. aſcertain the 
Conſtitution of this Country in any degree, but in two periods; 
the Saxon times before the Conqueſt; the preſent Era ſince 
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the Revolution. The intervening ſpace between theſe two was 
all confuſion; a chaos of contradictions in the regulations of 
this State; an eternal ſtruggle for uncertain power between 
the Barons and the Crown, * Crown and the people, or the 
. Ow * both. | 8 
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| Mex will always be more governed by their pallions a 
tho reaſon ; and it is ſo difficult to foreſee and determine what 
is moſt for the public good, that men are apt to determine that 
to be the moſt for the public good, which beſt ſuits with their 
. own private views and paſſions. This is the cauſe, that whete the 
people have too great a ſhare of the Government in their hands, 
the peace of the State muſt always be diſturbed with parties and 
factions: and as the vulgar, great as well as ſmall, have gene- 
rally very little foreſight, and are violent in the purſuit of every 
. paſſion, this always, at laſt, furniſhes the leader of ſome party 
or faction, with means to overturn the conſtitution of their 
Government, and to uſurp to himſelf a ſole and arbitrary power. 
I could demonſtrate this theorem, Sir, from - obſervations 
upon the hiſtory of almoſt all the Commonwealths that ever 
had a being, and are now no more; but as the Roman Hiſtory 
is beſt known, and moſt adapted to this purpoſe, I ſball con- 
fine my obſervations to this hiſtory alone. After.the expulſion 
of their Kings, and the eſtabliſhment of a republican form of 
goyernment, the people got, it is true, immediately, a very 
great ſhare in the government, by the law that introduced an 
appeal to the people ; for which the chief promoter got the 
name of Publicola. By this, and by the election of their 
annual Magiſtrates, the people had, I ſay, a very great ſhare 
of the government: but for many years it was in appearance 
only; for the Senate and chief Patricians,. even after the, Tri- 
bunes of the people were inſtituted, had ſo much influenge 
among the people, that they preſerved. in their own hands the 
whole of the Adminiſtration, by getting the people to chuſe 
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fuch Magiftrates as they directed, and to make ſuch decrees 
upon appeals as they thought proper and juſt ; but the people, 
ſpirited up by popular leaders, were every day aiming at getting 

more and more power into their hands; and by the ſame means 
the influence of the Senate and the chief Patricians, grew every 
day lefs and lefs. The firſt conqueſt the people made upon the 

Senate, was that of obtaining the eſtabliſhment of the Tribunes, 

with moſt extraordinary powers: and the next they made was, 

che obtaining a law for the allowing of marriages between Pa- 
tricians and Plebeians. About the ſame time, they got introduced 
the cuſtom of chuſing Military Tribunes in the place of Con- 
ſuls, becauſe the Patricjzns would not allow that any Plebeian 
could be choſen a Conſul, whereas a Plebeian might be choſen 
a Military Tribune; and by means of this diſpute, the Com- 
monwealth came to be governed for many years by Military 

Tribunes inſtead of Conſuls; though ſuch was the modeſty 

of the people, that far above fifty years after thjs ſort of ma- 
giſtracy was firſt introduced, no Plebeian could get himſelf 
choſen a Military Tribune, . But the greateſt conqueſt which 

the People of Rome ever obtained over the Senate and Patricians, 

was the law for rendering a Plebeian capable of being choſen a 

I Conſul ; for from that time the influence of the Senate dimi. 
| niſhed very faſt, and the people began to grow every day more 
licentious, 

Thus, Sir, a way being opened for popular leaders, whether 
Patrician or Plebeian, to arriye at the chief dignities and magi- 
ſtracies of the State, and the people having got almoſt entirely 
into their own hands the conferring of thoſe honours, and re- 

peating them as often as they pleaſed, a popular leader at laſt 
put an end to the liberties of the peoplo for a time; and ſoon 
after him, another popular leader put an end to them for ever. 

When I fay this, every Gentleman muſt ſuppoſe, I mean Cazus 

Marius, and Julius Cæſar, names well known to thgſe who are 

verſed in the Roman Hiſtory. Marius, though of mean 

erpraction, eyen among he * raiſed himſelf to ſuch 


favoug 
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favour among the people of Rome, by his ſucceſs in war, and 
by patronizing every popular law propoſed, that he was choſen 
© Conſul for three years ſucceſſely, which enabled him to continue 
himſelf by force or corruption- in the ſame high office for three 
years more, in ſpite of all that the Nobles of Rome could do 
againſt him. I ſay Nobles, Sir; for by admitting Plebeians into 
all high offices, the diſtinction between Patricians and Plebeians 
had by this time begun to be forgot, and the diſtinction that 
came in its place, was that of the Nobles and the People. It is 
true, the Nobles, by the help)of Sylla's army, got the better of 
Marius, and drove him info exile in Africa ; but the very next 
year, Sylla being gone with his army into Greece, againſt 
 Mithridates, Marius returned, and joining with Cinna, after a 
terrible ſlaughter of the Nobles, he ſeized upon the city and 
government by an armed force, which his party held by the 
ſame means after his death, till Sy//a returned with his army 
from Aſia; and after feveral victories, deſtroyed all the heads 
of that party, and reſtored what was called the party of the 
Nobles, reſerving, however, to himſelf a dictatorial power. 

Did theſe misfortunes, Sir, render the people of Rome more 
wiſe ?. Did they from thence learn not to aim at more power than 
they knew how to make uſe of, or not to put more confidence 
in their pretended patriots than they deſerved ? No, Sir, pre- 
ſently after Sy/a's death, Julius Ceſar, though he was of noble 
extraction, put himſelf at the head of the popular party, and 
patronized every propoſition that tended to increaſe the power 
of the people: becauſe from the experience of what happened 
in Sylla's time, he faw, that that was the only party that would 
ſupport him in, as well as raiſe him to arbitrary power. By 
patronizing Agrarian, and ſuch other laws, he recommended 
hiinſelf to great favour amongſt the people; and as he knew 
that military glory and a good army were neceſlary to raiſe him 
to the higheſt pinnacle of power, he made uſe of that favour 
for obtaining the government of Tranſalpine Gaul; to which he 
got, by the ſame favour, the province of G/alpine Gaul after- 
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tuch Magiſtrates as they directed, and to make ſuch decrees 
upon appeals as they thought proper and juſt ; but the people, 
ſpirited up by popular leaders, were every day aiming at getting 
more and more power into their hands; and by the ſame means 
the influence of the Senate and the chief Patricians, grew every 
day lefs and lefs. The firſt conqueſt the people made upon the 
Senate, was that of obtaining the eſtabliſhment of the Tribunes, 
with moſt extraordinary powers: and the next they made was, 
the obtaining a law for the allowing of marriages between Pa- 
tricians and Plebeians. About the ſame time, they got introduced 
the cuſtom of chuſing Military Tribunes in the place of Con- 
Fuls, becauſe the Patricjans would not allow that any Plebeian 
could be choſen a Conſul, whereas a Plebeian might be choſen 
a Military Tribune; and by means of this diſpute, the Com- 
monwealth came to be governed for many years by Military 
Tribunes inſtead of Conſuls; though ſuch was the modeſty 
of the people, that far above fifty years after thjs ſort of ma- 
giſtracy was firſt introduced, no Plebeian could get himſelf 
choſen a Military Tribune, But the greateſt conqueſt which 
the people of Rome ever obtained over the Senate and Patricians, 
was the law for rendering a Plebeian capable of being choſen a 
_ Conſul; for from that time the influence of the Senate dimi, 
; niſhed very faſt, and the people began to grow every day more 
licentious, 

Thus, Sir, a way being opened for popular leaders, whether 
Patrician or Plebeian, to arrive at the chief dignities and magi- 
ſtracies of the State, and the people having got almoſt entirely 

into their own hands the conferring of thoſe honours, and re- 
peating them as often as they pleaſed, a popular leader at laſt 
put an end to the liberties of the peoplo for a time; and ſoon 
after him, another popular leader put an end to them for ever. 
When I fay this, eyery Gentleman muſt ſuppoſe, I mean Cain: 
Marius, and Julius Czfar, names well known to thaſe who are 
verſed in the Roman Hiſtory. Marius, though of mean 
extraQtion, eyen amang the n, raiſed himſelf to ſuch 
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favour among the people of Rome, by his ſucceſs in war, and 
by patronizing every popular law propoſed, that he was choſen 
* Conſul for three years ſucceſſvely, which enabled him to continue 
himſelf by force or corruption in the ſame high office for three 
years more, in ſpite of all that the Nobles of Rome could do 
againſt him. I ſay Nobles, Sir; for by admitting Plebeians into 
all high offices, the diſtinction between Patricians and Plebeians = 
had by this time begun to be forgot, and the diſtinction that 
came in its place, was that of the Nobles and the People. It is 
true, the Nobles, by the help of Hlla's army, got the better of 
Marius, and drove him into exile in Africa ; but the very next 
year, Sylla being gone with his army into Greece, againſt 
 Mithridates, Marius returned, and joining with Cinna, after a 
terrible ſlaughter of the Nobles, he ſeized upon the city and 
government by an armed force, which his party held by the 
ſame means after his death, till Sylla returned with his army 
from Aſia; and after feveral victories, deſtroyed all the heads 
of that party, and reſtored what was called the party of the 
Nobles, reſerving, however, to himſelf a dictatorial power. 

Did theſe misfortunes, Sir, render the people of Rome more 
wiſe ?. Did they from thence learn not to aim at more power than 
they knew how to make uſe of, or not to put more confidence 
in their pretended patriots than they deſerved ? No, Sir, pre- 
ſently after Sy//a's death, Julius Ceſar, though he was of noble 
extraction, put himſelf at the head of the popular party, and 
patronized every propoſition that tended to increaſe the power 
of the people : becauſe from the experience of what happened 
in Sylla's time, he faw, that that was the only party that would 
ſupport him in, as well as raiſe him to arbitrary power. By 
patronizing Agrarian, and ſuch other laws, he recommended 
himſelf to great favour amongſt the people; and as he knew 
that military glory and a good army were neceſſary to raiſe him 
to the higheſt pinnacle of power, he made uſe of that favour 
for obtaining the government of Trenſa/pine Gaul; to which he 
got, by the ſame favour, the province of Gſalpine Gaul after- 
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Wards added; though every wiſe man at Rome ſaw, that it was 


dangerous to join theſe two commands together; becauſe the 
- firſt furniſhed him of courſe with a great army, and the ſecond 
With an eaſy acceſs to Rome itſelf, in a condition to ſeize upon 
the government of his country : but the populace could not fee 
this danger, nor. could they penetrate into his deſign of in- 
volving his country in a war with the Gauls, or of defiring to 
continue for ſeveral years in the command of thoſe two pro- 
vinces: whereas his deſign in both, was perceived by the Senate 
and great men at Rome. They ſaw, that by involving his 
country in war, his deſign was to recommend himſelf to the 
Populace by his military glory; and that by deſiring to con- 
tinue long in the ſame command, he deſigned to model his 
army, ſo as to make it the army of Julius Mer, and not the 
army of the Commonwealth of Rome. 

All this, I ſay, Sir, was foreſeen by the Sociats and great 
men of Rome; but they neither could recall him, nor call him 
to an account for unneceſſarily involving his country in a war, 

without the conſent of the people: and they ware ſo blinded 
-by his military exploits, and the favour he had formerly gained 
among them, that - it was not poſſible to make them ſee the 
danger, or conſent to recall a General, who was every day 

_ ſending them accounts of victories gained againſt their ancient 
and moſt formidable enemies. There he ſtaid, there he fought 
ſucceſsfully, till he made the army his' own ; and then, inſtead 
. of diſmiſſing his army, as was required by the Senate, he 
marched with it to Rome, and conquered his country. So 
blind were the people to their own intereſt, ſo ready to aſſiſt 
their favourite, in overturning the liberties of- their country, 
that the T'ribunes they had choſen declared againſt the Senate, 
and having fled from Rome, took ſhelter in the camp of Ceſar. 

So it was, Sir, in the Commonwealth of Rome; ſo it will be 
in all Commonwealths where the people are veſted with too 
much power. They are extravagant in their favours, as well 
28 relentments, which makes it eaſy for a favourite to obtain 
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ſo much power from them, or ſuch a long poſſeſſion of power, 
as enables him to ſtrip them of all manner of power whatſo- 
ever : therefore, in every free State, it is abſolutely neceſſary, 
for che preſervation of its freedom, to have a Senate or Aſſembly Fn 
of Nobles, or Chief Magiſtrates, veſted with a power to give 
a check to the extravagancies of the people. | 
Right Hon. Henry Pelham, Feb. 12, 1744. 


I nave been charged with giving birth to ſedition in Ame- 
rica. They have ſpoken their ſentiments with freedom againſt | 
this unhappy Act, and that freedom has become their crime. 
Sorry I am to hear the liberty of ſpeech in this Houſe, im- 
puted as a crime. But the imputation ſhall not diſcourage me. 
It is a liberty I mean to exerciſe, No Gentleman ought to be 
afraid to exerciſe it, It is a liberty by which the Gentleman 
(Mr. Grenville) who calumniates it, might have profited. He 
ought to have deſiſted from his project. The Gentleman tells 
us America is obſtinate; America is almoſt in open rebellion. 
I rejoice that America has reſiſted. Three millions of people, 
ſo dead to all the feelings of liberty, as voluntarily to ſubmit 
to be ſlaves, would have been fit inſtruments to make ſlaves of 
the reſt, I come not here armed at all points, with law caſes 
and Acts of Parliament, with the Statute Book doubled down 
in dogs-ears, to defend the cauſe of liberty : if I had, I myſelf 
would have cited the two caſes of Cheſter and Durham. I 
would have cited them to have ſhewn, that even under any 
arbitrary reigns, Parliaments were aſhamed of taxing a people 
without their conſent, and allowed them Repreſentatives. Why 
did the Gentleman confine himſelf to Cheſter and Durham ? 
He might have taken a higher example in Wales ; Wales that 
never was taxed by Parliament till it was incorporated. I 
would not debate a particular point of law with the Gentleman : 
I know his abilities. I have been obliged to his diligent re- 
ſearches, But, for the defence of liberty upon a general prin- 
ciple, upon a conſtitutional principle, it is a ground on which 
| I ſtand 
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I ftand firm ; on which I dare meet any man. The Gentle- 
man tells us of many that are taxed, and are not repreſented. 
The India Company, Merchants, Stock-holders, Manufac- 
turers. Surely many of theſe are repreſented in other capaci- 
ties, as owners of land, or as freemen of boroughs. It is a 
misfortune that more are not actually repreſented, But they 
are all inhabitants, and as ſuch are virtually repreſented. Many 
| have it in their option to be actually repreſented, They have 
connections with thoſe that elect, and they have influence over 
them. The Gentleman mentioned the Stock-holders : I hope 
be does not reckon the debts of the nation as a part of the na- 
tional eſtate. Since the acceſſion of King William, many 
Miniſters, ſome of great, others of more moderate abilities, 
have taken the lead of Government. 
When I had the honour to ſerve his Majeſty, there were not 
wanting ſome, to propoſe to me to burn my fingers with an 
American Stamp Act. With the enemy at their back, with 
our bayonets at their breaſts, in the day of their diſtreſs, per- 
| haps the Americans would have ſubmitted to the impoſition ; 
but it would have been taking an ungenerous and unjuſt advan- 
tage. The Gentleman boaſts of his bounties to America! Are 
not theſe bounties intended finally for the benefit of this king- 
dom ? If they are not, he has miſapplied the national treaſures. 
I am no Courtier of America, I ſtand up for this kingdom. 
I maintain that the Parliament has a right to bind, to reſtrain 
America. Our legiſlative power over America is ſovereign 
and ſupreme. When it ceaſes to be ſovereign and ſupreme, I 
would adviſe every Gentleman to ſell his lands, if he can, and 
embark for that country. When two countries are connected 
together, like England and her Colonies, without being incor- 
porated, the one muſt neceſſarily govern; the greater muſt rule 
the leſs; but ſo rule it, as not to contradict the fundamental 
principles that are common to bot. 
If the Gentleman does not underſtand the difference between 
. and external . L cannot help it; but there is a plain 
1 diſtinction 
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diſtinction between taxes levied for the purpoſes of raiſing a 
revenue, and duties impoſed for the regulation of trade, for the 
accommodation of the ſubject; although in the conſequences, 
ſome revenue might incidentally ariſe from the latter. 

The Gentleman afks, when were the Colonies emancipated ? 
But deſire to know, when they were made ſlaves? But 1 dwell 
not upon words, When I had the honour of ſerving his Majeſty, 
] availed myſelf of the means of information which I derived 
from my office: I ſpeak, therefore, from knowledge, My 
materials were good, I was at pains to collect, to digeſt, to 
conſider them; and I will be bold to affirm, that the profits to 
Great-Britain from the trade of the Colonies, through all its 
branches, is two. millions a year, This is the fund that car- 
ried you triumphantly through the laſt war. The eſtates that 
were rented at two thouſand pounds a year, threeſcore years 
ago, are at three thouſand pounds at preſent. Thoſe eſtates 
ſold then from fiftegn to eighteen years purchaſe ; the ſame may 
be now ſold for thirty. You owe this to America. This is 
the price that America pays you for her protection. And ſhall 
a miſerable Financier come with a boaſt, that he can fetch a 
pepper-corn into the Exchequer, to the loſs of millions to the 
pation? I dare not fay how much higher theſe profits may be 


| augmented, Omitting the immenſe increaſe of people by na- 


tural propagation in the Northern Colonies, and the migration 


from every part of Europe, I am convinced the whole com- 


mercial ſyſtem of America may be altered to advantage. You 


have prohibited where you ought to have encouraged, and you 
have encouraged where you ought to have prohibited. Im- 
proper reſtraints have been laid on the Continent in favour of 


the Iſlands. You have but two nations to trade with in Ame+- 
rica, Would you had twenty! Let Acts of Parliament in 
conſequence of Treaties remain; but let not an Engliſh Mi- 


niſter become a Cuſtom-Houſe Officer for Spain, or for any 
owns. power. Much is wrong, much may be amended for 


ide general good of the whole. | 
Does 
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„Does the Gentleman complain that he has been miſrepre- 
ſented in the public prints? It is a common misfortune. In 
the Spaniſh affair of the laſt war, I was abuſed in all the news- 
papers, for having adviſed his Majeſty to violate the law of 
nations reſpecting Spain. The abuſe was induftriouſly cir- 
culated even in hand- bills. If Adminiſtration did not propagate 
the abuſe, Adminiftration never contradicted it. I will not ſay 
what advice I did give to the King. My advice is in writing 
ſigned by myſelf, in the poſſeſſion of the Crown. But I will 
ſay what advice I did not give the King: I did not adviſe him 
to violate any of the laws of nations. 
As to the report of the Gentleman's preventing, in ſome 
way, the trade for bullion with the Spaniards, it was ſpoken of 
fo confidently, that I own I am one * thoſe that did believe jt 
to be true, | 
The Gentleman muſt not wonder he was not contradicted, 
when, as the Miniſter, he aſſerted the right of Parliament to 
tax America. I know not how it is, but there is a modeſty in 
this Houſe which does not chuſe to contradict a Miniſter, I 
wiſh Gentlemen would get the better of this modeſty. If they 
do not, perhaps, the collective body may begin to abate of its 
reſpect for the repreſentative, Lord Bacon had told me, that a 
great queſtion would not fail of being agitated at one time or 
another. I was willing to agitate that at the proper ſeaſon, 
the German war; my German war they called it. Every Seſ- 
ſions I called out, has any body any objections to the German 
war? Nobody would object to it; one Gentleman only ob- 
jected, ſince removed to the Upper Houſe by ſucceſſion to an 
ancient Barony, (meaning Lord Le Deſpencer, formerly Sir 
Francis n he told me, “ he did not like a German 
© war.” I honoured the man for it, and was r when he 
was turned out of his poſt. ä 
A great deal has been ſaid out of doors, of the power, of 
the ſtrength of America. It is a topic that ought to be cau- 
tiouſly meddled with. In a good cauſe, on a ſound bottom, 
| the 
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the force of this country can cruſh America to atoms. 1 know 
the valour of. your troops. I know the ſkill of your Officers. 
There is not a company of foot that has ſerved in America, 
out of which you may not pick a man of ſufficient knowledge 
and experience, to make a Governor of a colony there. But 
on this ground, on the Stamp-Act, when ſo many here will 
think it a crying injuſtice, I am one who will lift up my hands 
againſt it; 

In ſuch a cauſe your ſucceſs would be hazardous.—America, 
if ſhe fell, would fall like a ſtrong man. She would embrace 
the pillars. of the State, and pull down the Conſtitution along 
with her.. Is this your boaſted peace? Not to ſheath the ſword 
in its ſcabbard, but to ſheath. it in the bowels of your country- 
men? Will you.quarrel with yourſelves, now the whole Houſe 
of Bourbon is united againſt you? While France diſturbs your 
fiſheries in Newfoundland, embarraſſes your trade to Africa, 
and with-holds from your ſubjects in Canada their property 
ſtipulated by Treaty; while the ranſom for Manillas is denieg 
by Spain, and its gallant conqueror baſely traduced into a mean 
plunderer, a Gentleman. (Colonel Draper) whoſe noble and 
generous ſpirit would do honour to the proudeſt grandee of the 
country. The Americans have not acted in all things with 
prudence and temper. They have been wronged. * They have 


been driven to madneſs by injuſtice, Will you puniſh them 


for the madneſs you have occafioned ? Rather Jet prudence and 
temper come firſt from this ſide. I will undertake for America 
that ſhe will. follow the example. There. are two lines in a 
ballad of Prior's, of a man's behaviour to his wife, ſo applica- 
ble to you and your Colonies, that I cannot help repeating 
them: „„ TOY | 
0 Be to her faults a little blind, 
He to her virtues very kind. ö 

Were: Mr. Pitt, Dec. 17. ns. 
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I ner in my place, as a repreſentative of the nation, require 
and demand a full and impartial inquiry into the cauſes of 
the miſcarriage of the northern army, in an expedition from 
Canada. 

It is a great national object. The criſis of the time « em- 
phatically requires it. The exiſtence of the Britiſh Empire 
depends upon the exertions of the military, and the beſt foun- 
dation for public ſpirit is public juſtice. In addition to the 
natural animation, which, as Britons, the army poſſeſs, place 
before their eyes that ſecondary ſpring and comptroller of hu- 
man actions, reward and puniſhment. Let the firſt and moſt 
glorious reward, the honeſt applauſe of the country, be obtained, 
by a ſcrutiny into truth, for thoſe who deſerve it : on the cen- 
trary, if there has been delinquency, let the ſpirit of Manlius 
preſide in the puniſhment. | 

„ The hand of fate is over us, and heaven 
«© ExaQts ſeverity from all our thoughts.” 

If there has been diſobedience ; if unauthorized by circum- 
ſtances, if uncompelled by orders, (for I will never ſhrink from 
that plea) a General has raſhly advanced upon ar enemy, and 
engaged againſt infurmountable odds, the diſcipline of the ſtate 
ſhould ſtrike, though it were a favourite fon. | 

J, Lifter, deliga ad palum.” 

Theſe, Sir, are the means to excite true ambition in your 
leaders, theſe are the means to keep them in due reſtraint; 
this was the ſyſtem of the glorious. Patriot (Lord Chatham) 
whoſe obſequies ye now celebrate; and, could his aſhes awaken, 
they would burſt their cerements to ſupport it. 

As for myſelf, if I am guilty, I fear I am deeply guilty: an 
army loſt ! the ſanguine expectation of the kingdom diſappoint- 
ed! a foreign war cauſed, or the commencement ; of it acce- 
lerated! an effuſion of as brave blood as ever run in Britiſh 
veins ſhed ! and the ſevereſt family diſtreſſes combined with 
public calamity ! If this maſs of miſeries be, indeed, the con- 
ſequence.of my miſconduct, vain will be the extenuation I can 


plead 
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plead of my perſonal ſufferings, fatigue and hardſhip, laborious 
days and ſleepleſs nights, ill health and trying fituations ; poor 
and inſufficient will be ſuch atonement in the judgment of my 
country, or perhaps in the eyes of God—yet, with this dread- 
ful alternative in view, I provoke a trial—give me inquiry— 
I put the intereſts that hang moſt emphatically by the heart- 
ſtrings of man—my fortune—my honour—my head—l had 
almoſt ſaid my ſalvation, upon the teſt. 

But, Sir, it is a conſolation to me to think that I ſhall be, 
even in ſurmiſe, the only culprit—Whatever fate may attend 
the General who led the army to Saratoga, their behaviour at 
that memorable ſpot muſt entitle them to the thanks of their 
country, Sir, it was a calamitous, it was an awful, but it 
was an honourable hour—during the ſuſpence of the anſwer 
from the General of the enemy, to the refuſal made by me of 
complying with the ignominious conditions he had propoſed, 
the countenance of the troops beggars deſcription—a patient 
fortitude, a ſort of ſtern reſignation, that no pencil nor lan- 
guage can reach, ſat on every brow. I am confident every 
breaſt was prepared to devote its laſt drop of blood, rather 


ignoble ſurrender, | 
Sir, an important ſubject of enquiry till remains. The 
tranſactions at Cambridge, and the cauſe of the detention of 
troops. If I there have been guilty, let me there alſo be the 
only ſufferer. 5 e 
Sir, there is a famous ſtory in ancient hiſtory that bears ſome 


' analogy to my circumſtances ; and when alluſions tend to ex- 


cite men's minds to exertions of virtue or policy, I ſhall never 
think them pedantic or miſplaced. The event I mean hap- 
pened in an age when Roman virtue was at its height. It was 
that wherein Manlius devoted his ſon, and the firſt Decius de- 


voted himſelf. A Roman army, ſhut up by the Samnites at 

Caudium, were obliged to ſurrender their arms, and to ſubmit 

to the more ignominious condition of paſſing under the yoke 
of 


than ſuffer .a precedent to ſtand upon the Britiſh annals of an 
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of the enemy. The Conſul who had commanded them, mm” 
poſed in the Senate, to break the treaty whereby the army was ' 
loſt to the State, and to make him in perſon the expiation, by 
' ſending him bound to the enemy to ſuffer death at their hands. 
In one point of view the preſent caſe extremely differs from 
| the example; becauſe, by the Treaty of Saratoga, the army 
was ſaved to the State. It is the non-compliance with public 
faith that alone can loſe it—and here the parallel will hold; if 
1 have been inſtrumental to the loſs of thoſe brave troops ſince 
the Treaty, I am as culpable-as if I had loſt them by the Treaty, 
and ought to be the facrifice to redeem them. Sir, this refe- 
rence may appear vain-glorious. It may be doubted, whether 
there exiſts in theſe times, public ſpirit ſeriouſly to emulate ſuch 
examples. I perhaps ſhould find myſelf unequal ; but others 
who are moſt ready to judge me ſo, muſt at leaſt give credit to 
one motive for ſtating the parallel—That I am too conſcious of 


innocence to apprehend there is the leaſt riſe of being a to che | 
trial. 
| Gemeral Burgoyne, May 26, 1778. 


You have now two wars before' you, of which 'you muſt 
chuſe one, for both you cannot ſupport ; the war againſt Ame- 
rica has hitherto been carrried on againft her alone, unaſſiſted 
by any ally whatever; notwithſtanding ſhe ſtood alone, you 
have been obliged uniformly to increaſe your exertions, and to 
puſh your efforts in the end to the extent of your power, 
without being able to bring it to any iſſue: you have exerted 
all your force hitherto without effect, and you cannot now 
divide a force found already inadequate to its object: my opi- 
nion is for withdrawing your forces from America entirely, 
for a defenſive war you never can think of there of any 
ſort: a defenſive war would ruin this nation at any time, and 
in any circumſtances; offenſive war is pointed out as proper 
for this country; our ſituation points it out, and the ſpirit of 
the nation impels us to * rather than defence“: attack 
* France 
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France then, for ſhe is your object: the nature of the wars is 
quite different; the war againſt America is againſt your own 
countrymen, you have ſtopped me from ſaying againſt your fel- 
low ſubjects; that againſt France is againſt your inveterate enemy 
and rival: every blow you ſtrike in America is againſt your- 
ſelves; it is againſt all idea of reconciliation, and againſt your 
own intereſt, though you ſhould be able, as you never will, to 
force them to ſubmit : every ſtroke againſt France is of advan- 
tage to you; the more you lower the ſcale in which France 
lays in the balance, the more your own riſes, and the more 
the Americans will be detached from her as uſeleſs to them: 
even your victories over America are in favour of France, from 
what they muſt coſt you in men and money; your victories 
over France will be felt by her ally; America muſt be con- 
quered in France, France never can be conquered in America. 
The war of the Americans is a war of paſſion; it is of ſuch a 
nature as to be ſupported by the moſt powerful virtues, love of 
liberty and of their country; and at the ſame time by thoſe 
paſſions in the human heart which give courage, ſtrength, and 
perſeverance to man; the ſpirit of revenge for the injuries you 
have done them, of retaliation for the hardſhips you have in- 
flicted on them, and of oppoſition to the unjuſt powers you 
have exerciſed over them; every thing combines to animate 
them to this war, and ſuch a war is without end : for whatever 
obſtinacy enthuſiaſm ever inſpired man with, you will now find 
it in America; no matter what gives birth to that enthuſiaſm, 
whether the name of religion or of liberty, the effects are the 
ſame; it inſpires a ſpirit that is unconquerable and ſolicitous to 
undergo difficulty, danger, and hardſhip : and as long as there 
is a man in America, a being formed ſuch as we are, you will 
have him preſent himſelf againſt you in the feld. The war of 
France is a war of another ſort; the war of France is a war 
of intereſt it: was her intereſt firſt induced her to engage in it, 
andi it is by that intereſt that ſhe will meaſure its continuance : 
| turn your face at once againſt her, attack her wherever ſhe is 
Vo I. I. 8. expoſed, 
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expoſed, cruſh her commerce wherever you can, make her fee! 
heavy and immediate diſtreſs throughout the nation, the peo- 


ple will ſoon cry out to their government: whilſt the advan- 


tages ſhe promiſes herſelf are remote and uncertain, inflict pre- 
ſent evils and diſtreſſes upon her ſubjects, the people will be- 
come diſcontented and clamoutous, ſhe will find it a bad bar- 
gain having entered into this buſineſs, and you will force her 
to deſert an ally that brings ſo much trouble, and diſtreſs, and 


misfortune, the advantages of whoſe alliance may never take 
effect; or if they ſhould be ſubject always to diſturbance from 


this country, which it always ought to be, and which I know 
you are able to give if you once get your hands clear of Ame- 


rica, What is become of the antient ſpirit of this nation ? 


Where is that national ſpirit that ever did honour to this coun- 
try ? Have the preſent Miniſters ſpent that too with almoſt the 
laſt ſhilling of your money? Are they not aſhamed of the tem- 


porizing conduct they have uſed towards France? Her cor- 


reſpondence with America has been clandeſtine, compare .that 
with their conduct towards Holland ſome time ago—but it is 
the characteriſtic of little minds to exact in little things, whilſt 
they ſhrink from their rights in great ones. The conduct of 


France is called clandeſtine; look back but a year ago to a letter 
from one of your Secretaries of State to Holland, “ it is with 
„ furpriſe and indignation” your conduct is ſeen in ſomething 
done by a petty Governor of an iſland while they affect to 
call the meaſures of France clande/tine : this is the way that 
- Miniſters ſupport the character of the nation, and the national 


- honour and glory: but look again how that ſame Holland is 
; ſpoke of to-day, even in your correſpondence with her your lit- 
tleneſs appears, 


Pauper & exul as 
Projecit ampullas, & ſeſquipedalia werba. 
From this you may judge of your ſituation, from this you 


| 007 know what a ſtate you are reduced to: boy will the 


** rench 
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French party in Holland exult over you and grow ſtrong; ſhe 
will never continue your ally when you meanly crouch to 
France, and do not dare to ſtir in your defence: but it is no 
thing extraordinary that ſhe ſhould not, whilſt you keep the Mi- 
niſters you have; no power in Europe is blind; there is none 
blind enough to ally itſelf with weakneſs, and become partner 
in bankruptcy ; there is no one blind enough OY themſelves 
to obſtinacy, —— and imbecility. 
Mr. Fox, Nov. 6; 17 


THERE is not in the whole hiſtory of this country, a period 


that reſembles the preſent, except the reign of the unfortunate 


Henry the VIth. His family, like that of his preſent Majeſty, 
did not claim the Crown as their hereditary right; it was by 
revolutions they both obtained it. Henry was an amiable and 
pious Prince, ſo is his preſent Majeſty : Henry was the ſon of 
the moſt renowned Monarch that ever fat upon the Throne; 
George was the grandſon of a Hero; Henry loſt all his father's 
conqueſts, and all his hereditary provinces in France: George 
has already ſeen the conqueſts of his grandfather wreſted from 
him in the Weſt-Indies, and his hereditary provinces of Ame- 
rica erected into an empire, that diſclaimed all connection. 
His Majeſty ſet out in life with the brighteſt proſpects that a 
young man could have wiſhed for: poſſeſſed of immenſe do- 
minions, and the warmeſt affections of his people, his acceſſion 
to the Crown was completely flattering both to himſelf and his 
ſubjects. How fadly is the ſcene reverſed | his empire diſ- 
membered, his councils diſtracted, and his people falling off in 
their affection for his perſon. I only ſpeak within doors the 


language that is held without: the people are beginning to 


murmur, and their patience is not unlimited: they will at laſt 


do themſelves Juſtice ; there certainly will be inſurreRions : 


and though it is impoſſible that the calamities that will attend 
them can be juſtified, or compenſated by any good that can be 
en by them, yet they gx will take _— 
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„ cannot be a ſecret to this Houle, that the preſent Sove- 
ackonds claim to the Throne of this country was founded only 


upon the delinquency of the Stuart family; a circumſtance that 


ought never to be out of his Majeſty's recollection, It was true, 
indeed, that the unfortunate race of that name, was univerſally 
deteſted in this country, and therefore his Majeſty had little to 
fear from their pretenſions: but he ſhould ever remember, that 
it was the conduct of wicked and ignorant Miniſters that excited 
that deteſtation for them. If there ſhould be at this day one of 
that unfortunate Houſe remaining, what a ſcope for upbraid- 
ings and remonſtrance could he not find in the preſent reign ! 
Could he not ſay, You have baniſhed my anceſtor from the 
Throne, and barred the Sceptre from all his progeny for the 
£ miſconduR of his Miniſters; and yet the Miniſters of the pre- 
<« ſent reign, are ten times more wicked and more ignorant than 
ee thoſe were; and whilſt you all agree in giving to your pre- 
« ſent Sovereign the title of beſt of Princes, his Miniſters have 
ce rendered his reign beyond any degree of compariſon, the moſt 
cc infamous that ever diſgraced this nation.“ The Miniſter, 
.though with ſuch a load of national cenſure and national cala- 


mity on his head, has the hardineſs to boaſt of his innocence ; 
but it is not a conſcious rectitude of mind that could excuſe a 


Miniſter from criminality. What he calls innocence may be 


another name for ignorance, and ignorance in a Miniſter is 


a crime of the firſt magnitude. But the wide ruin that the 


. counſels of Adminiftration have ſpread through this great em- 


pire, and the miſerable ſtate to which they have reduced it in 


the ſhort ſpace in which the preſent Parliament have been ſit- 
ting, is ſo far beyond the natural effects of mere ignorance, 


that I cannot help adopting the opinion of an Honourable Friend 
(Mr. J. Townſhend) that there-is treachery at the bottom of 


the national councils. His Lordſhip (Lord North) may flat- 
ter himſelf as much as he pleaſes in the protection of a majority, 


or in the ſecurity of the law; but when a nation is reduced to 


- fuch a tate of wretchedneſs ay diſtraction that the laws can 


afford 
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afford the people no relief, they will give a Miniſter who — 


cauſed the evil but little protection. What the law of the 
land could not do, the law of nature would accompliſh; the 
people would inevitably take up arms, and the firſt 3 
in the kingdom would be ſeen in their ranks! 

Mr. Fox, Nov. 25, 1779. 


Tux neceſſity of my ſaying ſomething upon the preſent oc- 


_ rafion, is ſo obvious to the Houſe, that no apology will, I 


hope, be expected from me in troubling them even at ſo late an 
hour, (two o'clock in the morning.) I ſhall not enter much 


Into a detail, or minute defence, of the particulars of the Eaſt- 


India Bill before you, becauſe few particular objections have 
been made. The oppoſition to it conſiſting only in general 
reaſonings, of little application ſome, and ſome totally diſtant 


from the point in queſtion. 


This Bill has been combated through its paſt ſtages upon va- 
rious principles ; but to this moment the Houſe has not heard 
it canvaſſed upon its own intrinſic merits. The debate this 
night has turned chiefly upon two points violation of charter, 


and increaſe of influence; and yon both theſe points I ſhall "7 
a few words. 


The Honourable Gentleman, who opened the debate, (Mr. 
Powys) firſt demands my attention, not indeed for the wit- 


dom of the obſervations which fell from him this night, acute 


and judicious though he is upon moſt occaſions) but from the 


natural weight of all ſuch characters in this country, the aggre- 


gate of whom ſhould, in my opinion, always decide upon pub- 


lic meaſures; but his ingenuity was never, in my opinion, 
exerted more ineffectually, upon more miſtaken principles, and 
more inconſiſtent with the © common tenor of _ conduct, than 
in this debate. 


The Honourable Gentleman charges me with abandoning 


that cauſe, which, he ſays, in terms of flattery, I had once - 
ſo ſucceſsfully aſſerted, -1 tell him, in reply, that if he were 
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to ſearch the hiſtory of my life, he would find that the pe- 
riod of it, in which I ſtruggled moſt for the real, ſubſtantial 
cauſe of Liberty, is this very moment that I am addreſſing 
you. Freedom, according to my conception of it, conſiſts in 
the ſafe and ſacred poſſeſſion of a man's property, governed by 
laws defined and certain ; with many perſonal privileges, natu- 
ral, civil, and religious, which he cannot ſurrender without ruin 
to himſeif; and of which to be deprived by any other power, is 
deſpotiſm. This Bill, inſtead of ſubverting, is deſtined to ſta- 
bilitate theſe principles ; inſtead of narrowing the baſis of free- 
dom, it tends to enlarge it; inſtead of ſuppreſſing, its object is 
to infuſe and circulate the ſpirit of Liberty. 

What is the moſt odious ſpecies of tyranny? Preciſely that 
which this Bill is meant to annihilate. That a handful of men, 
free themſelves, ſhould execute the moſt baſe and abominable 
deſpotiſm over millions of their fellow-creatures ; that inno- 
cence ſhould be the victim of oppreſſion ; that induſtry ſhould | 
toil for rapine; that the harmleſs labourer ſhould ſweat, not for 
his own benefit, but for the luxury and rapacity of tyrannic de- 
predation. In a word, that thirty millions of men, gifted by 
Providence with the ordinary endowments of humanity, ſhould 
groan under a ſyſtem of TL unmatched in All the hiſto» 
ries of the world. 5 

What is the end of all government ? Certainly the happineſs 
of the governed. —Others may hold other opinions; but this is 


mine, and I proclaim it. What are we to think of a govern- 


ment, whole good fortune is ſuppoſed to ſpring from the cala- 
mities of its ſubjects, whoſe aggrandiſement grows out of the 
miſeries of mankind? This is the kind of government exerciſed 
under the Eaſt-India Company upon the natives of Indoſtan; 
and the ſubverſion of that infamous government, is the main 


object of the Bill in queſtion. But in the progreſs of accom- 
pliſhing this end, it is objected that the Charter of the Com- 
pany ſhould not be violated ; and upon this point, Sir, I {hall 


deliver my opinion without diſguiſe. A Charter | is a truſt to 
| - one 
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ene or more perſons for ſome given benefit. If this truſt be 
abuſed, if the benefit be not obtained, and that its failure ariſes 
from palpable guilt, or (what in this caſe is full as bad) from 
palpable ignorance or miſmanagement, will any man gravely 
ſay, that truſt ſhould not be reſumed» and delivered to other 
hands; more eſpecially in the caſe of the Eaſt-India Company, 
whoſe manner of executing this truſt, whoſe laxity and languor 
produced, and tend to produce, conſequences diametrically op- 
polite to the ends of confiding that truſt, and of the inſtitution 
for which it was granted ?—I beg of Gentlemen to be aware 
of the lengths to which their arguments upon the intangibility 
of this Charter may be carried. Every ſyllable virtually im- 
peaches the eſtabliſhment by which we fit in this Houſe, in 
the enjoyment of this freedom, and of every other blefling 
of our government, Theſe kind of arguments are batteries 
againſt the main pillar of the Britiſh Conſtitution. - Some 
men are conſiſtent with their own private opinions, and diſ- 
cover the inheritance of family maxims, when they queſtion 
the principles of the Revolution; but I have no ſcruple in 
ſubſcribing to the articles of that creed which produced it. 
Sovereigns are ſacred, and reverence is due to every King: 
yet, with all my attachments to the perſon of a firſt Magiſtrate, 
had I lived in the reign of James the Second, I ſhould moſt 
certainly have contributed my efforts, and borne part in thoſe 
illuſtrious ſtruggles which vindicated an empire from hereditary 
ſervitude, and recorded this valuable doctrine, that truſt <4 0 
was revocable. | 

No man will tell me, that a truſt to a company of mer- 
chants, ſtands upon the ſolemn and ſanctiſied ground by which 
a truſt is committed to a Monarch; and I am at a lols to re- 
concile the conduct of men who approve that reſumption of 
violated truſt, which reſcued and re-eſtabliſhed our unparallel- 
ed and admirable Conſtitution with a thouſand valuable u 
provements and advantages at the Revolution, and who, at 
this —_— riſe up the champions of the Eaſt-India Com- 
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pany's Charter, although the incapacity and incompetence of 


chat Company to a due and adequate diſcharge of the truſt de- 


poſited in them by that Charter, are themes of ridicule and 


contempt to all the world: and although, in conſequence of 
their miſmanagement, connivance, and imbecillity, combined 
with the wickedneſs of their ſervants, the very name of an 
Engliſhman is deteſted, even to a proverb, through all Aſia, 
and the national character is become degraded and diſhonoured. 
To reſcue that name from odium, and redeem this character 
from diſgrace, are ſome of the objects of the preſent Bill; and 
Gentlemen ſhould indeed gravely weigh their oppoſition to a mea- 
fure which, with a thouſand other points not leſs — aims 
at tho attainment of theſe objects. 

Thoſe who condemn the preſent Bill as a violation of the 
chartered rights of the Eaſt-India Company, condemn, on the 


the ſame ground, I ſay again, the Revolution, as a violation 


of the chartered rights of King James II. He, with as much 
reaſon, might have: claimed the property of dominion ; but 
what was the language of the people? No, you have no pro- 
perty in dominion; dominion was veſted in you, as it is in 


every Chief "Magiſtrate, for the benefit of the community to be 


governed; it was a facred truſt delegated by compact; you 


have abuſed the truſt; you have exerciſed dominion for the 


purpoſes of vexation and tyranny—not of comfort, protection, 


and good order; and we therefore reſume the power which was 
originally ours: we recur to the firſt principles of all govern- 


ment, the will of the many; and it is our will that you ſhall 


no longer abuſe your dominion. The caſe is the ſame with the 
Eaſt-India Company's government over a territory, as it has been 
ſaid by Mr. Burke, of 280,000 ſquare miles in extent, nearly 


equal to all Chriſtian Europe, and containing 30,000,000 of 
the human race, It matters not whether dominion ariſes from 
conqueſt or from compact. Conqueſt gives no right to the 


-conqueror to be a tyrant; and it is no violation of right to 


aboliſh the authority which is miſuſed, 
1 1 5 Having 
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- Having faid fo much upon the general matter of the Bill, I 
muſt beg leave to make a few obſervations upon the remarks of 
particular Gentlemen; and firſt of the learned Gentleman over- 
againſt me (Mr. Dundas.) The learned Gentleman has made 


a long, and, as he always does, an able ſpeech ; yet, tranſlated 


into plain Engliſh, and diſrobed of the dexterous ambiguity in 
which it has been inveloped, what does it amount to? To an 
eſtabliſhment of the principles upon which this Bill is founded, 
and an indirect confeſſion of its neceſſity, He allows the fran- 
gibility of Charters, when abſolute occaſion requires it; and 
admits that the Charter of the Company ſhould not prevent the 
adoption of a proper plan for the future government of India, 
if a proper plan can be atchieved upon no other terms. The 
firſt of theſe admiſſions ſeems agreeable to the civil maxims of 
the learned Gentleman's life, ſo'far as a maxim can be traced 
in a political character, ſo various and flexible; and to deny 
the ſecond of theſe conceſſions was impoſſible, even for the 
learned Gentleman, with a ſtaring reaſon * upon your table 
to confront him if he attempted it. The learned Gentleman's 
Bill, and the Bill before you, are grounded upon the ſame bot- 
tom, of abuſe of truſt, male-adminiſtration, debility, and 
incapacity in the Company and their ſervants ; but the diffe- 
rence in the remedy is this: the learned Gentleman's Bill 
opens a door to an influence a hundred times more danger- 
ous than any that can be imputed to this Bill, and depoſits 
in one man an arbitrary power over millions, not in Eng- 


land, where the evil of this corrupt Miniſtry could not be 


felt, but in the Eaſt-Indies, the ſcene of every miſchief, 
fraud, and violence. The learned 'Gentleman's Bill afforded 
the moſt extenſive latitude for malverſation; the Bill before 
you guards againſt it "with all imaginable precaution. Every 
line in both the Bills which I have had the honour to intro- 


duce, preſumes the poſſibility of bad Adminiſtration, for every 


* Mr. Dundas's Bill, brought in laſt year, We 
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word breathes ſuſpicion. This bill ſuppoſes that men are but 
men; it confides in no integrity, it truſts no character; 
it inculcates the wiſdom of a jealouſy of power, and an- 
nexes reſponſibility not only to every a#ion, but even to the 
inaction of thoſe who are to diſpenſe it. The neceſſity of 
theſe proviſions muſt be evident, when it is known that 
the different misfortunes of the Company reſulted not more 
from what the ſervants did, than from what the maſters 
did not. 3 
To the probable effects of the learned Gentleman! 8 Bill 225 
this, I beg to call the attention of the Houſe. Allowing, for 
argument's ſake, to the Governor General of India, under the 
firſt- named Bill, the moſt unlimited and ſuperior ablilities, 
with ſoundneſs of heart and integrity the moſt unqueſtionable ; 
what good conſequences could be reaſonably expected from his 
extraordinary, extravagant, and unconſtitutional power, under 
the tenure by which he held it? Were his projects the moſt 
enlarged, his ſyſtems the moſt wiſe and excellent which hu- 
man kill could adviſe ; what fair hope could be entertained of 
their eventual l when, perhaps, before he could enter 
upon the execution of any meaſure, he may be recalled in con- 
ſequence of one of thoſe changes in the Adminiſtrations of this 
country, which have been ſo frequent for a few years, and 
which ſome good men wiſh to ſee every year? Exactly the ſame 
reaſons which baniſh all rational hope of benefit from an Indian 
Adminiſtration under the Bill of the learned Gentleman, juſtify 
the duration of the propoſed commiſſion. If the diſpenſers of 
the plan of governing India, (a place from which the anſwer of 
a letter cannot be expected in leſs than twelve months) have 
not greater ſtability in their fituations than a Britiſh Miniftry— 
adieu to all hopes of rendering our Eaſtern territories 'of any 
real advantage to this country; adieu to every expectation of 
purging or purifying the Indian ſyſtem, of reform, of improye- 
ment, of reviving confidence, of regulating the trade upon 
its proper principles, of reſtoring 8 of n. 


ing 
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ing the natives in comfort, and of ſecuring the perpetuity of 
theſe bleſſings, by the cordial reconcilement of the Indians with 
their former tyrants upon fixed terms of amity, friendſhip, and 
fellowſhip. I will leave the Houſe and the kingdam to judge 
which is beſt calculated to accompliſh thoſe ſalutary ends; the 
Bill of the learned Gentleman, which leaves all to the diſcretion 
of one man, or the Bill before you which depends upon the duty 
of ſeveral men, who are in a ſtate of daily account to this Houſe, * 

. of hourly account to the Miniſters of the Crown, of occaſional 
account to the Proprietors of Eaſt-Iddia ftock, and wao are al- 
lowed ſufficient time to practiſe their plans, unaffected by every 
political fluctuation. 

But the learned Gentleman wiſhes the appointment of an 
Indian Secretary of State in preference to theſe Commiſſioners: 
in all the learned Gentleman's ideas 6n the government of In- 
dia, the notion of a new Secretary of State for the Indian de- 
partment ſprings up, and ſeems to be cheriſhed with the fond- 
neſs of conſanguinity *; but that ſcheme ſtrikes me as liable to 
a thouſand times more objections than the plan in agitation. 
Nay, the learned Gentleman had rather, it ſeems, the affairs 
of India were blended with the buſineſs of the office which I 
have the honour to hold. His good diſpoſition towards me 
upon all occaſions cannot be doubted, and his fincerity in this 
opinion is unqueſtionable, I beg the Houſe to attend to the 
reaſon which the learned Gentleman gives for this preference, 
and to ſee the plights to which men, even of his underſtanding, 
are reduced, who muſt oppoſe. He laughs at the reſponſibility 2 
of the Commiſhoners to this Houſe, who, in his judgment, 
will find means of ſoothing, and ſoftening, and meliorating the 


* Mr. Dundas's Bill was to have appointed a Secretary of State for 
the Indian department, and to have made the Governor General deſpotic 
in India. If the Earl of Shelburne had continued in power, it was under- 


ſtood that Mr. Dundas was to be the Indian Secretary, Mr. Fox bere 
alluded to this anecdotes 
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Members into an oblivion of their male-adminiſtration. What 
opinion has the learned Gentleman of a Secretary of State? 
Does he think im ſo inert, ſo inactive, fo incapable a crea- 
ture, that with all this vaunted patronage of the ſeven in his 
own hands, the ſame means of ſoothing, and ſoftening, and 
meliorating are thrown away upon him. The learned Gen- 
tleman has been for ſome years converſant with Miniſters ; 
but his experience has taught him, it ſeems, to conſider Se- 
cretaries not only untainted and immaculate, but innocent, 
harmleſs, and incapable. In his time, Secretaries were all 
purity—with every power of corruption in their hands ; but 
ſo inflexibly attached to rigid rectitude, that no temptation 
could ſeduce them to uſe that power for the purpoſe of corupt- 
ing, or, to uſe his own words, for ſoothing, or ſoftening, or 
meliorating. The learned Gegtleman has formed his opinion 
of the ſimplicity and inaction of Secretaries, from that golden 
| age of political probity, when his own friends were in power, 
and when himſelf was every thing but a Miniſter, This er- 
roneous humanity of opinion ariſes i in the learned Gentleman's 
unſuſpecting, unſullied nature, as well as in a commerce with 
only the beſt and pureſt Miniſters of this country, which has 
given him ſo favourable an impreſſion of a Secretary of State, 
that he thinks this patronage, ſo dangerous in the hands of 
ſeven Commiſſioners, perfectly ſafe in his hands. I leave 
to the learned Gentleman that pleafure which his mind muſt 

' feel under the conviction with which he certainly gives this 
opinion; but I ſubmit to every man who hears me, what 
would be the probable comments of the other ſide of the 
Houſe, had I propoſed either the erection of an Indian Secre- 
tary, or the annexation of the Indian buſineſs to the office 
Which I hold. | 
In the aflemblage of the 8 Gentlaman” s objections, 
there is one ſtill more curious than thoſe I have mentioned. He 
diſlikes this Bill, becauſe it eſtabliſhes an imperium in imperio. 
In the courſe of oppoſition to this meaſure, we have been fami- 
| liarized 
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liarized to hear certain ſentiments and particular words in this 
Houſe but directed, in reality, to other places. Taking it, 
therefore, for granted, that the learned Gentleman has not ſo 
deſpicable an idea of the good ſenſe of the Members, as to ex- 
pect any more attention within theſe walls to ſuch a dogma, 
than has been ſhewn to the favourite phraſe of his Hon. Friend 
near him, (Mr. William Pitt) who calls a Bill which backs this 
ſinking Company with the credit of the State, a confiſcation of 
their property, I would wiſh to aſk the learned Gentleman, if 
he really holds the underſtanding, even of the multitude, in 
ſuch contempt, as to imagine this ſpecies of argument can have 
the very lighteſt effect? The multitude know the fallacy of it 
as well as the learned Gentleman himſelf. They know that a 
diſſolution of the Eaſt-India Company has been wiſhed for ſcores 
of years, by many good people in this country, for the very 
reaſon that it was an imperium in imperio. Yet the learned 
Gentleman, with infinite gravity of face, tells you he diſlikes 
this Bill, becauſes it eſtabliſhes this novel and odious principle. 
Even a glance of this Bill, compared with the preſent conſtitu- 
tion of the Company, manifeſts the futility of this objection, 
and proves that the Company is, in its preſent form, a thouſand 
times more an imperium in imperio than the propoſed Commiſ- 
ſioners. The worſt ſpecies of Government is that which can 
run counter to all the ends of its inſtitution with impunity. 
Such exactly was the Eaſt-India Company. No man can ſay, 
that the Directors and Proprietors have not, in a thouſand in- 
ſtances, merited ſevere infliction; yet who did ever think of a 
legal puniſhment for either body ? Now the great feature -. 
this Bill is to render the Commiſſioners amenable, and to puniſh 
them upon delinquency. 
I be learned Gentleman prides himſelf that his Bill did not 
. meddle with the commerce of the Company; and another Gen- 
tleman, after acknowledging the folly of leaving the govern- 
ment in the hands of the Company, propoſes to ſeparate the 
commerce entirely from the dominion, and leave the former ſafe 
s | and 
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and untouched to the Company itſelf. I beg leave to appeal 
to every Gentleman converſant in the Company's affairs, whe- 
ther this meaſure is, in the nature of things, practicable at this 
moment. That the ſeparation of the commerce from the go- 
vernment of the Eaſt may be ultimately brought about, I doubt 
not; but when Gentlemen reflect upon the immediate ſtate of 
the Company's affairs, when they reflect that their government 
was carried on for the ſake of their commerce, that both have 
been blended together for ſuch a ſeries of years; when they re- 
view the peculiar, perplexed, and involved ſtate of the eaſtern 
territories, their diſſimilitude to every ſyſtem in this part of the 
globe, and confider the deep and laborious deliberation with 
which every ſtep for the eſtabliſhment of a ſalutary plan of go- 
rernment, in the room of the preſent odious one, muſt be taken 
—the utter impoſlibility of inſtantly detaching the governing 
power from interference with the commercial body, will be clear 
and indubitable. | 

A Gentleman has, aſked, why not chooſe the Commiſſioners 
out of the body of Directors; and why not leave the choice of 
the Aſſiſtant Directors in the Court of Proprietors ? That is to 
fay, why not do that which would infallibly undo all you are 
aiming at? I mean no general diſparagement when I ſay, that 
the body of the Directors have given memorable proofs, that 
they are not the ſort of people to whom any man can look for 
the ſucceſs or ſalvation of India. Amongſt them there are, 
without doubt, ſome individuals, reſpectable both for their 
knowledge and integrity; but I put it to the candour of Gen- 
tlemen, whether they are the ſpecies of men whoſe wiſdom, 
energy, and diligence, would give any promiſe of emancipating 
the Eaſt-India concerns from their preſent diſaſters and dif- 
graces, Indeed, both queſtions may be anſwered in two words. 
Why not cheoſe the Directors, who have ruined the Company ? 
Why not leave the power of election in the Proprietors, who 
have thwarted every good attempted by the Directors? 
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The laſt point adverted to by the learned Gentleman relates 
to influence; and upon his remarks, combined with what fell 
from ſome others upon the ſame ſubject, I beg leave to make a 
few obſervations, Much of my life has been employed to di- 
miniſh the inordinate influence of the Crown. In common, 
with others, I ſucceeded, and I glory in it. To ſupport that 
kind of influence which I formerly ſubverted, is a deed of which 
J ſhall never deſerve to be accuſed. The affirmation with 
which I firſt introduced this plan, I now repeat: I re- aſſert 
that this Bill as little augments the influence of the Crown, as 
any meaſure which can be deviſed for the government of India, 
that preſents the ſlighteſt promiſe of ſolid ſucceſs, and that it 
tends to increaſe it in a far leſs degree than the Bill propoſed by 
the learned Gentleman, The very genius of influence conſiſts 
in hope or fear; fear of loſing what we have, or hope of gain- 
ing more. Make theſe Commiſſioners removeable at will, and 
you ſet all the little paſſions of human nature afloat. If benefit 
can be derived from the Bill, you had better burn it than make 
the duration ſhort of the time neceſſary to accompliſh the plans 
it is deſtined for. That confideration pointed out the expedi- 
ency of a fixed period; and in that reſpect it accords with the 
principle of the learned Gentleman's Bill; with this ſuperior ' 
advantage, that inſtead of leaving the Commiſſioners liable to 
all the influence which ſprings from the appointment of a Go- 
vernor-General, removeable at pleaſure, this Bill inveſts them 
with the power for the time ſpecified, upon the ſame tenure that 
Britiſh Judges hold their ſtation, removeable upon delinquency, 
puniſhable upon guilt, but fearleſs of power if they diſcharge 
their truſt ; liable to no ſeducement, and with full time and au- 
thority to execute their functions for the common good of the 
country, and for their own glory. I beg of the Houſe to attend 
to this difference, and then judge upon the point of increaſing 
the influence of the Crown, contraſted with the learned Gen- 
tleman's Bill. | | 
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The ſtate of accuſations againſt me upon this ſubject of in- 
fluence, i is truly curious. The learned Gentleman, (Mr. Dun- 
das) in ſtrains of emphaſis, declares,” that this Bill diminiſhes 
the influence of the Crown beyond all 'former attempts ; and 
calls upon thoſe who formerly voted with him in ſupport of 
that influence, againſt our efforts to reduce it, and who now 
ſit near me, to join him now in oppoſing my attempts to di- 
miniſh that darling - influence. He tells them, I out-herod 
"Herod; that T am out-doing all my former out-doings ; and 
proclaims me as the mercileſs and inſatiate enemy of the influ- 
ence of the Crown. | 
Down fits the learned Gentleman, and up ſtarts an Hon. 
Gentleman, with a charge againſt me, upon the ſame ſubject, 
of a nature the direct reverſe. J have fought under your ban- 
ner, cries the Hon. Gentleman, (Mr. Martin) againſt that fell 
giant the influence of the Crown ; I have bled in that battle 
which you commanded, and have a claim upon the rights of 
ſoldierſhip. You have conquered through us; and now that 
victory is in your arms, you turn traitor to our cauſe, and carry 
over your powers to the enemy. The fierceſt of your former 
combatants i in the cauſe of influence, falls far ſhort of you at 
this moment; your attempts in re- erecting this monſter, ex- 
ceed all the exertions of your former foes. + This night you 
will make the influence of the Crown a coloſſus, that ſhall be- 
ſtride the land, and cruſh every impediment. I impeach you for 
treachery to your ancient principles—come, come, and divide 
with us! 
This Hon. Gentleman, after a thruſt or two at the Coali- 
tion, fits down: and whilſt the Houſe is perplexing itſelf to re- 
concile theſe wide differences, the Right Hon. Gentleman over 
the way (Mr. W. Pitt) confounds all paſt contradictions, by 
combining, i in his own perſon, theſe extravagant extremes. He 
" acknowledges that he has digeſted a paradox; and a paradox 
well he might call it, for never did a groſſer one puzzle the in- 
tellects of a public aſſembly. By a miraculous kind of diſcern- 
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ment he has found out, that the Bill both Increaſes and diminiſhes | 
the influence of the Crown. 

The Bill diminiſhes the influence of he Ciown, fays- one: 
you are wrong, ſays a ſecond, it increaſes it: you are both right, 
ſays a third, for it both increaſes and diminiſhes the influence of 
the Crown. Now, as moſt Members have one or other g theſe. 
opinions upon the ſubject, the Hon. Gentleman can ſafe y join 
with all parties upon hug tt, but as I truſt, will be found. 
to join him. | 

Thus, Sir, is this Bill a. and thus am I RG | 
The nature and ſubſtance of theſe objections, I conſtrue as the 
ſtrongeſt comment upon the excellence of the Bill. If a more. 
rational oppoſition could be made to it, no doubt it would. 
The truth i is, it increaſes the influence of the Crown and the 
influence of party as lite as poſſible ; and if the reform of India, 8 
or any other matter, is to be poſtponed until a ſcheme be de- 
viſed, againſt which ingenuity, or ignorance, or caprice, ſhall, 
not raiſe objections, the affairs of human life muſt ſtand ſtill. 

I beg the Houſe will attend a little to the manner in which 
the progreſs of this Bill has been retarded, eſpecially by the Right, 
Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Pitt.) Firſt, the Members were not all 
in town, and time was deſired upon that account. Next, the 
finances of the Eaſt-India Company were miſ-ſtated by me, and 
time was deſired to prove that. The time came, the proofs 
exhibited, Counſel heard, and yet the iſſue was, that my former. 
ſtatement, inſtead of being controverted, became more eſta- 
bliſhed by the very proofs which were brought to overturn it. 
The Hon, Gentleman has miſrepreſented me to-night again : 
he has an evident pleaſure in it, which indeed I cannot prevent; 
but I can prevent this Houſe and this country from believing 
him. He prefers the authority of his own conception (eager 
enough in all conſcience to miſunderſtand me) of what I ſaid 
to. my own reptated declarations of my own meaning. He 

uppoſes a miſtake becauſe he wiſhes it. I never did fay the 
Company were abſolute bankrupts to the amount. of the debt, 
Vol. I. | 'E but 
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but I faid there Was immediate neceſſity of paying that given 
ſum, without any immediate means of providing for it. The 
account of the Company's circumſtances, preſented laſt week, 
furniſhed matter of triumph to the Hon. Gentleman for the full 
ſpace of three hours; that is to ſay, whilſt Counſel were at the 
Bar. I made no objection to the account but this #rifling one 
that 12, ooo, ooo I. were ſtated which ought not to appear at 
al there, and which were placed there only for deluſion and 
fallacy. I never objected to the arithmetic of the account. 
The ſums, I doubt not, were accurately caſt up even to a figure: 
yet the Houſe will recollect, that the Hon. Gentleman, about 
this very hour of that debate, endeavoured to protract the buſi- 
neſs to the next day, upon aſſuring the Houſe that the Com- 
pany would then ſupport their ſtatement. I refuſed: to accede, 
becauſe I knew the matter to be mere ſhifting, and manceuver- 
ing for a vote, and that the Company could not ſupport their 
ſtatement. Was I right? The Houſe ſees whether I was: the 
Houſe ſees the finance poſt is now totally abandoned, and for 
the beſt reaſon in the world, becauſe it is no longer tenable, 
But the Hon. Gentleman is indeed a man of reſources ; he now 
gives me a challenge, and I beg the Houſe to remark, that I ac- 
cept his challenge, and that I propheſy he will no more meet 
me upon this than upon the former points, 

But there is no limit to a youthful and vigorous fancy.— The 
Right Hon. Gentleman juſt now, in very ſerious terms, and 
with all his habitual gravity, engages, if the Houſe will join in 
oppoling us to- night, that he will digeſt and methodiſe a plan, 
the outline of which he has already conceived. He has nothing 
not to offer; but juſtly confiding in the fertility of his own 
imagination, and the future exerciſe of his faculties, he promiſes 
that he will bring a plan, provided the majority of this Houſe 
will join him to-night. Now, if ever an idea was thrown out 
to pick up a tray vote or two in the heel of a debate, by a dey 
vice, the idea given a while ago by the Hon, Gentleman is pre- 
ciſely ſuch: but if I can augur rightly from the complexion 
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of the Houſe, his preſent will have exactly the ſame ſucceſs wal: 
all his paſt ſtratagems to oppoſe this Bill *. 

His learned Friend, (Mr. Dundas) with Cugubir Fase | 
without ſmile or ſneer, has ſaid, & as this meaſure was probably 
decided upon ſome time ſince, the Eaſt-India Company, who 
could not expect ſuch a blow, ought to have been informed of the 
intended projet. - The Company was evidently unaware of 
this attack, and, in fairneſs, ſhould have been appriſed of it.” 
Does the learned Gentleman imagine men are in their ſober 
ſenſes, who liſten to ſuch cavilling and quibbling oppoſition? 
The Company unaware of this attack! The learned Gentle- 
man's on labours, independent of any other intimation, had 
been an ample warning to the Company to be prepared. Every 
man in the kingdom, who reads a newſpaper, expected ſome= 
thing ; and the only wonder with the nation was, how it could 
be ſo long delayed. The Reports of the Committees alarmed 
the Public ſo much, for the honour of the country, and for the 
ſalvation of the Company, that all eyes were upon Eaft-India 
affairs. This ſort of obſervation had indeed much better come 
from any other man in this Houſe, than from that IE 
Gentleman. 8 

If theſe were not ſufficient to rouſe they attention and diligence 
of the Company, his Majeſty's Speech at the commencement 
and concluſion of the late Seffion of Parliament, gave them note 
of preparation in the moſt plain and decifive terms. In his 
opening ſpeech, his Majeſty thus ſpeaks to Parliament upon the 


ſubjet of India 


“The regulation of a vaſt territory in Aſia, opens a large 
field for your wiſdom, prudence, and foreſight: I truſt that you 
will be able to form ſome fundamental laws which may make 
their connection with Great-Britain a bleſſing to India; and 
that you will take therein proper meaſures to give all foreign 


* He was right; for - the Miniſtry had an acceſſion of five votes this 
night, above the former diyiſion. 


Te. | nations, 
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nations, in matters of foreign commerce, an entire and perfect, 
confidence in the probity, punctuality, and good order of our 
government. Vou may be aſſured that whatever depends upon 
me, ſhall be executed with a ſteadineſs, which can alone pre- 
ſerve that part of my miele or the commerce which ariſes 
from it. 

The learned ee who knows more of the diſpoſitions 
of the. Cabinet at that time than I do, can better tell whether 
any meaſure of this nature was then intended. The words are 
very wide, and ſeem to portend at leaſt ſomething very im- 
portant ; but whether any thing ſimilar to this meaſure was 
meant, as this paſlage ſeems to imply, or not, is indifferent 
to the point in queſtion, This is clear from it; that it gives 
A very ceremonious warning to the Eaſt-India Company; 
enough ſurely to expoſe the weakneſs and futility of the learn- 
ed Gentleman's remark. The changes and circumſtances of 
the Cabinet, in the courſe of the laſt ſeſſion, can be the only 
excuſe for the delay of ſome deciſive meaſure with regard to 
India: and if in addition ta all theſe, any thing more is re- 
quiſite to confirm the notoriety: of Parliament's being to enter 
upon the buſineſs, the following paragraph of the King's cloſing 
Speech, laſt July, mee the maſs of evidence _ the 
learned Gentleman. 

Mis Majeſty, after intimating a belief that *s ſhall be 
obliged to call his Pazliament together earlier. than uſual, thus 
ſpeaks :— 

4 The e of the affairs of the Eaſt-Indies will re- 
quire to be reſumed as early as poſſible, and to be purſued with 
a ſerious and unremiting attention.“ Superadd to all this, the 
part of the King's opening ſpeech this year upon India; and if 
the whole do not conſtitute ſufficient teſtimony _ the Com- 
' pany had full notice, nothing can. | 

Yet, notwithſtanding all this, the learned 8 ac- 
cuſes us of ſurpriſing the Company; and his Right Honourable 

Friend, in hopes his propoſal of another Bill may have weight 


in 
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in the diviſion—repeats the hacknied charge of precipitation, and 
forces the argument for delay in a taunt, “ that we with to 
get rid of our torments, by ſending this Bill to the other 
« Houſe.” The Honourable Gentleman's talents are ſplendid 


and various; but I aſſure him, that all his efforts, for the laſt 


eight days, have not given me a ſingle torment. Were I to 
chuſe a ſpecies of oppoſition to inſure a minifterial tranquillity, 
it would be the kind of oppoſition which this Bill has received, 


in which every thing brought to confute, has tended to con- 


firm, and in which the arguments adduced to expoſe the weak- 
neſs, have furniſhed materials to eſtabliſh the wiſdom of the 
meaſure : ſo impoſlible is it, without ſomething of a tolerable 
cauſe, even for the Right Honourabfe Gentleman's abilities to 
have effect, though his genius may make a flouriſhing and ſu- 
perior figure in the attempt. 

Before I proceed to the other parts of the debate, 1 wiſh 
to ſay one word upon a remark of the learned Gentleman: 
he ſays, that the clauſe relative to the zemindars was ſug- 


geſted by his obſervations. God forbid I ſhould detract from 


the merit, or diminiſh the deſert of any man. Undoubtedly 
that excellent part of the Regulation Bill derives from the learn- 
td Gentleman; and if he were in this Houſe when I introduced 
the ſubject of India, he would have known that I did him full 
and complete-juſtice upon that point. | 

My Noble Friend (Lord John Cavendiſh) þ has ſaid, this Bill 
does not ariſe from the poverty of the Company, but that 
liberal policy and national honour demanded it. Upon the laſt 
day this Bill was debated, I confined myſelf chiefly to the de- 


monſtration of the fallacy and impoſture of that notable ſchedule 


preſented by the Eaft-India Company ; and having proved its 
falſehood, I can now with the greater ſafety declare, that if 
every ſhilling of that fictitious property was real and forth com- 
ing, a Bill of this nature was not therefore the leſs neceſſary. 
I thought we were fully underſtood upon this point, from the 
opening ſpeech in this buſineſs, which did not ſo degrade the 

2-2 . meaſure | 
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meaſure.as to ſay it originated in the poverty of the Company, 
which, as my Noble Friend -rightly remarks, was the ſmalleſt 
reaſon to its adoption, arid which opinion is not, as the Right 
Honourable: Gentleman inſinuates, © ſhifting,” but recogni- 
fing and recording the true grounds of the Bill. If any miſ- 
underſtanding then has hitherto taken place upon this head, 
it will, I truſt, ceaſe henceforth z and fo odious a libel upon 
this country will not paſs current, as that ſordid motives only 
induced the government of England to that which we were 
bound to do, as politicians, as Chriſtians, and as men, by 
every confideration which makes a nation reſpectable, great, 

and glorious ! 
HFaving vindicated the Bill from this aſperſion, and founded 
it upon that baſis which every honeſt and ſenſible man in Eng- 
land muſt approve, I may be allowed to ſay that ſome regard 
may be had even to the mean and mercenary upon this ſubject 
{a portion of whom we have here, in common with all other 
countries.) Will ſuch men endure with temper a conſtant drain 
upon this kingdom, for the ſake of this monopolizing Corpora- 
tion? Will thoſe, for inſtance, who clamour againſt a two- 
penny tax, afford, with good humour, million after million to 
the Eaſt-India Company? The Sinking Fund is at this mo- 
ment a million the worſe for the deficiencies of the Company, 
and as the Noble Lord (Lord John) ſays, an extent muſt in 
three weeks arreſt their property, if Parliament does not inter- 
ſe or enable them to diſcharge a part of their debt to the 
Crown. Let thoſe, therefore, who think the commerce 
ought to be inſtantly ſeparated from the dominion, (were 
that at this time poſſible) and who think it ought to be left 
wholly in the preſent hands, reflect, that the formation of a 
vigorous ſyſtem of government for India is not more incum- 
bent upon us, than the eſtabliſhment of the eaſtern trade upon 
ſuch principles of ſolidity and fitneſs, as ſhall give ſome juſt 
papa that the public may be ſpeedily relieved from the 
monſtroug 
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monſtrous preſſure of conſtantly ſupporting | the indigence of the 
Company. 

I have ſpoke of myſelf very often in the courts of what I have 
aid this night, and muſt ſpeak ſtill more frequently in the 
courſe of what I have to ſay: the Houſe will ſee this aukward 
taſk is rendered indiſpenſable, infinitely more having been ſaid 
concerning me, during the debate, than concerning the queſ- 
tion, which is the proper ſubject of agitation, The Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman (Mr. Pitt) ſays, that nothing ever hap- 
pened to give him an impreſſion of my character, or to prevent 
2 mutual confidence, He ſays rightly; there have been in- 
terchanges of civility, and amicable habits between. us, in 
which I truſt I have given him no cauſe to complain. But 
after pronouncing a brilliant eulogy upon me and my capa- 
city to ſerve the country, the Honourable Gentleman con- 
ſiders me at the fame time the moſt dangerous man in the 
kingdom, (Mr, Pitt ſaid acroſs the Houſe, © dangerous only 
from this meaſure.” To which Mr. Fox inftantly made this 
reply) I call upon the Houſe to attend to the Honourable Gen- 
tleman ; he thinks me dangerous only from this meaſure, and 
e that hitherto he has ſeen nothing in my conduct 
to obliterate his good opinion. Compare this with his op- 
. poſition during the laſt and the preſent ſeſſion, Let every man 
reflect, that up to this moment the Honourable Gentleman 
deemed me worthy of confidence, and competent to my ſitu- 
acion in the State. I thank him for the ſupport be has 
afforded to the Miniſter he thus eſteemed, and ſhall not preſs 
the advantage he gives me, farther than leaving to himſelf 
to reconcile his practice and his doctrine in the beſt manner 
he can. | 

The Honourable Gentleman could not for one night paſs- 
by the Coalition, yet I think he might have choſen a fitter 
time to expreſs his indignation againſt the Noble Lord (Lord 
North) than the preſent moment. An attack upon the Noble 


Lord in bis preſence would bear a more liberal colour ; 3 and the 
p 2 | cauſe 
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2 'of tits abſence now through indiſpoſition, would ſurely 
rather diſarm than irritate a generous enemy. There are diſ- 
tinctions in hatred, and the direſt foes upon ſuch occaſions 
moderate their averſion. The Coalition is, however, a fruitful 
topic, and the power of traducing it, which the weakeſt and 
meaneſt creatures in the country enjoy and exerciſe, is of courſe 
equally veſted in men of rank and parts, though every man of 
parts and rank would not be apt to participate the privilege. 
Upon the Coalition, the Honourable Gentleman is welcome to 
employ his ingenuity, but upon another ſubject alluded to him, 
I ſhall beg leave to adviſe, nay even to inſtruct him. 

In what ſyſtem of ethics will the Honourable Gentleman 
find the precept taught of ripping up old ſores, and revivng 
| animoſities among individuals, of which the parties themſelves 
retain no memory? This kind of practice may incur a much 
worſe charge than weakneſs of underſtanding, and ſubject , 
man to much greater imputations than are commonly applied 
to political miſtakes or party violence. The ſoundneſs of the 

heart may be liable to ſuſpicion, and the moral character be in 
Auanger of ſuffering by it, in the opinion of mankind. To 
cover the heats, and obliterate the ſenſe of former quarrels 
between. two perſons, is a very diſtinguiſhed virtue : to renew 
the ſubject of ſuch differences, and attempt the revival of ſuch 
diſputes, deſerves a name which I could give it, if that Hon, 
Gentleman had not forgotten himſelf, and fallen into ſome fuch 
deviation, He values himſelf, I doubt not, too much, again to 
make a ſimilar flip, and muſt even feel thankful to me for the 
counſel I thus take the liberty to give him. 

An Honourable Gentleman under the-gallery, (Mr. Martin) 
to whom an abuſe of the Coalition ſeems a ſort of luxury, 
wiſhes that a ſtarling were at the right hand of the chair to ory 
out diſgraceful Canton? Sir, upon this ſubject I ſhall ſay but 
few words: 

The calamitous ſituation of this country required an Ad- 
miniſtration whoſe ſtability could give it a tone of firmneſs with 

foreign 
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foreign nations, and promiſe ſome hope of reſtoring the faded 
glories of the country. Such an Adminiſtration could not be 
formed without ſome junction of parties; and if former dif- 
ferences were to be an inſurmountable barrier to union, no 
chance of ſalvation remained for the country, as it is well 
known, that four public men could not be found, who had 
not, at one time or other, taken oppoſite ſides in politics. The 
great cauſe of difference between us and the Noble Lord in 
the blue ribband no longer exiſted ; his perſonal character ſtood 
high; and thinking it ſafer to truſt him than thoſe who had 
before deceived us, we preferred to unite with the Noble Lord. 
A ſimilar junction, in 1757, againſt which a ſimilar clamour 
was raiſed, ſaved the empire from ruin, and raiſed it above 
the rivalſhip of all its enemies. The country, when we came 
into office, bore not a very auſpicious complexion ; yet, Sir, I 
do not deſpair of ſeeing it once again reſume its conſequence 
in the ſcale of nations, and make as fplendid a figure as ever. 
Thoſe: who have aſſerted the impoſſibility of our agreeing with 
the Noble Lord and his friends, were falſe prophets ; for events 
have belied their augury. We have differed like men, and 
like men we have agreed. 
A body of the beſt and honeſteſt men in this Houſe, who 
ſerve their country without any other reward than the glory of 
the diſintereſted diſcharge of their public duty, approved that 
junction, and ſanctify the meaſure by their cordial ſupport. 
Such, Sir, is this Coalition, which the ſtate of the country 
rendered indiſpenſable; and for which the hiſtory of every. 
country records a thouſand precedents, yet to this the term diſ- 
- graceful is applied. Is it not extraordinary, then, that Gen- 
tlemen ſhould be under ſuch ſpells of falſe deluſion, as not to 
ſee, that if calling it diſgraceful makes it ſo, theſe epithets ope- 
rate with equal force againſt themſelves. If the coalition be 
diſgraceful, what is the anti-coalition ? When I ſee the Right. 
Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Pitt) ſurrounded by the early ob- 
jects of his political, nay his hereditary hatred, and hear him 

| revile 
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revile the Coalition, I am loft in the aſtoniſhment how men 
dan be ſo blind to their own ſituation, as to attempt to wound 
in this particular point, poſſeſſed as we are of the power of 
Tefurning the ſame blow, with the vulnerable part ſtaring us 
ectly in the face. If the Honourable Gentleman under the 
gallery wiſhes that a ſtarling were perched upon the right-hand 
of the chair, I tell him, that the wiſh is juſt as reaſonable, to 
have another ſtarling upon the left-hand of the chair, to chirp 
up coalition againſt coalition, and fo harmonize their mutual diſ- 
grace, if diſgrace there be, 

With the ſame conſiſtency, an Honourable Gentleman calls 
us deſerters——us! a few cold and diſaffected members fall off, 
then turn about, and, to palliate their on defection, call the 
body of the army deſerters! We have not deſerted; here we 
are a firm phalanx. Deſerted indeed we have been in the mo- 
ment of diſaſter, but never dejected, and ſeldom complaining, 
Some of thoſe who roſe upon our wreck, and who eagerly 
graſped that power which we had the labour of erecting, now 
call us deſerters: We retort the term with juſt indignation. 
Yet whilſt they preſume we have the attributes of men, they 
would expect us to have the obduracy of ſavages. They would 
have our reſentments inſatiate, our rancour eternal. In our 
opinion, an oblivion of uſeleſs animoſity is much more noble; 
and in that, the conduct of our accuſers goes hand in hand 
with us, But 1 beg the Houſe, and I wiſh the world to ob- 
ſerve, that although, like-them, we have abandoned our enmi- 
ties, we have not, like them, relinquiſhed our friendſhips : 
but there are a ſet of men, who, from the mere. vanity of 
having conſequence as deciſive voters, object to all ſtable Go+ 
vernment; theſe men hate to ſee an Adminiſtration ſo fixed, | 
as not to be moveable by their vote. They aſſume their dig- 
nity on the mere negative merit of not accepting places, and 
in the pride of this ſelf-denial, and the vanity of fancied in- 
dependence, they object to every ſyſtem that has, à ſolid baſis, 
becauſe their conſequence is unfelt, Of ſuch men I cannot be 
the 


Sir, I tell that Honputable Gentleman (looking directly in the 
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the panegyriſt, and I am ſorry that ſome b. men are amen 
the moſt eſtimable in the Houſe. 
An Honourable 'Gentleman adviſes-me for the future, mod 


mention the name of the Marquis of Rockingham, who, be 


ſays, would never countenance a Bill of this kind. This is 


indeed, impoſing hard conditions upon thoſe, who have williagly 


ſuffered a fort of political martyrdom in the cauſe of that Noble 


Lord's principles, thoſe who. ſurrendered pomp and power, 


rather than remain where his principles ceaſed to be faſhiona- 
ble, and were withering into contempt. I venerate the name 
of that Noble Marquis, and ſhall ever mention it with love 
and reverence; but at no period of my life with more-confis 
dence than at this moment, when I ſay, that his ſoul ſpeaks in 


every line of the Bill before you; for. his ſoul ſpeaks in every 
meaſure of virtue, wiſdom, humane policy, general juſtice, 


and national honour. The name of the Noble Lord who en- 


Joys his fortune has been mentioned in this debate, and will be 


mentioned again by me; I will tell the Honourable Gentleman, 


| that this Noble Lord, (Earl Fitzwilliam) though not the iſſue 
of his loins, inherits, with his property, the principles of that 
Noble Marquis in all their purity and ſoundneſs; and is as in- 


capable as that Noble Marquis himſelf, or as any man on earth, 
of countenancing any act which either immediately or ultimately 
tended to the prejudice of his country, or the injury of the 


Conſtitution, I have had the honour of knowing the Noble 


Earl from an early age. I have obſerved the motives of his 
actions: I am endeared to him by every tie of kindred ſenti- 
ment, and of mutual principle. A character more dignified 
and exalted exiſts not in the empire; a mind more firmly at- 
tached to the Conſtitution of his country: he is, what the na- 
tion would defire in the heir of Lord Rockingham, the only 
compenſation we could have for his loſs. 

An Honourable Gentleman (Mr. T. Pitt) at the other fide, 
has uſed violent terms againft this Bill; and the movers of it, 


face 
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face of Mr. T. Pitt) that the movers of this Bill are not to 
be brow-beaten by ſtudied geſture, nor frightened by tremulous 
tones, ſolemn phraſes, or hard epithets. To arguments they 
are ready to reply; but all the notice they can take of aſſer- 
tions, is to mark to the Houſe, that they are only aſſertions, 
The Honourable Gentleman again repeats his favourite lan- 
guage of our having ſeized upon the Government; his Majeſty 
changed his Miniſtry laſt April, in conſequence of a vote of 
this Houſe ; his Majeſty did the ſame twelve months before, in 
conſequence of a. vote of this Houſe, His Majeſty, in fo 
doing, followed the example of his predeceſſors; and his ſuc- 
ceſſors will, I doubt not, follow the example of his Majeſty. 
The votes of Parliament have always decided upon the dura- 
tion of Miniſtry, and always will, I truſt, It is the nature of 
our Conſtitution, and thoſe who diſlike it, had better attempt 
to alter it. The Honourable Gentleman called the change in 
1782 a glorious one; this in 1783 a diſgraceful one. Why? 
for a very obvious, though a very bad reaſon. The Honourable 
Gentleman afliſted in effecting the firſt, and ' ſtrenuouſly la- 
boured to prevent the ſecond, The firſt battle he fought with 
us; the ſecond againſt us, and we vanquiſhed him. In 1782 
his friends were out, and would be in. In 1783 his friends 
were in, nor would go out. Thus having done without him 
what we once did with him, the Houſe ſees his motive. It is 
human nature certainly ; but certainly not the better part of 
human nature. He ſays he is no party man, and he abhors a 
ſyſtematic: oppoſition. ' I have always acknowledged myſelf to 
be a party man; I have always acted with a party in whoſe 
principles I have confidence; and if I had ſuch an opinion of 
any Miniſtry as the Gentleman profeſſes to have of us, I would 
purſue their overthrow by a ſyſtematic oppoſition. I have 
done ſo more than once, and I think that in ſucceeding I ſaved 
my country. Once the Right Honourable Gentleman, as I 
have ſaid, was with me, and our conduct was fair, manly, 
conſtitutional, and honourable. The next time he was againſt 
_ | me, 
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me, and our conduct was violent and unconſtitutional, it was 
treaſonable; and yet the means were in both inſtances the ſame, 
the means were the votes of this Houſe. 

A game of a two-fold quality is 1 by the other fide of 
the Houſe upon this occaſion, to which I hope the Houſe, and 
I hope the kingdom, will attend. They are endeayouring to 
injure us through two channels at the ſame time, through a 
certain great quarter, and through, the People. They are at- 
tempting to alarm the firſt, by aſſerting that this Bill increaſes 
the influence of Miniſtry againft the Crown; and rouſing the 
People, under an idea that it increaſes the influence of the 
Crown againſt them. That they will fail in both I doubt not. 
In the great quarter I truſt they are well underſtood, and the 
princely mind of that high perſon is a ſecurity againſt their de- 
vices: they are running ſwiftly to take off whatever little im- 
poſition might have been put upon any part, even of the multi- 
tude. And ] wiſh to reſcue the character of the public under- 
ftanding from the contemptuous implication, that it is capable 
of being gulled by ſuch artifices. I feel for my country's ho- 
nour when I ſay, that Engliſhmen, free themſelves, and fond 
of giving freedom to others, diſdain theſe ſtratagems, and 
are equally above the; fillineſs of crediting the revilers of this 
act, as above the baſeneſs of confederating or making common 
cauſe with thoſe who would ſupport a ſyſtem which has diſ- 
honoured this country, and which keeps thirty millions of the 
human race in wretchedneſs. I make allowances for the hair- 
brained headſtrong deluſions of folly and ignorance, and the 
effects of deſign, To ſuch evils every meaſure is liable, and 
every man muſt expect a portion of the conſequence. But for 
the ſerious and grave determinations of the public judgment 
J bave the higheſt valte, I ever had, and ever ſhall have. If 
it be a weakneſs, I confeſs it, that to loſe the good opinion of 
even the meaneſt man, gives me ſome pain; and whatever 
triumph my enemies can derive from ſuch a frame of mind, 
they are welcome to. I do not, after the example of the 


Honourable 
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| Honourable Gentleman who began this debate, (Mr. Powys} 


hold the opinion of Conſtituents in diſparagement. The 


clear and decided opinion of the mare reaſonable and reſpe&- 


able ſhould; in my opinion, weigh the Member upon the fame 
principle that, I think, with the voice of the nation ſhould 
prevail in this Houſe, and in every other place. But when the 
Repreſentative yields to the Conſtituent, it ſhould indeed be by 
the majority of the reaſonable and reſpectable, and not, as we 
ſhall ſee in 2 day or two, ſome of the honeſteſt men in England 
voting againſt the moſt popular tax was ever introduced 
into this Houſe, in direct oppoſition to their own conviction, 
and not upon the opinion of either the more reſpectable or rea- 
ſonable claſs of their Conſtituents. | 

My noble friend, (Lord John) with his charaQeriſtic ſpirit, 


has faid, that we never fought power by cabal or intrigue, or 


undherhand operations; and this he ſaid in reply to an Honour. 
able Gentleman, (Mr. T. Pitt) whoſe; conduct demonſtrates, 
that he thinks theſe the ſureſt path for his friends. This bill, 
as a ground of contention, is farcical : this bill, if it admitted 
it, would be combated upon its intrinſic. qualities, and not by 


_ abuſing the coalition, or railing a clamour about influence; 
but why don't the Gantlemen ſpeak out fairly, as we do, and 


then let the world judge between us? Our love and loyalty to 


the Sovereign are as ardent and firm as their own. Yet the 


broad baſis of public character, upon which we received, is the 
principle by which we hope to retain this power ; convinced 
that the ſureſt road to the favour of the Prince, is by ſerving 
him with zeal and fidelity; that the ſafeſt path to popularity, 


js by reducing the burden, and reſtoring the glory of the na- 


tion. Let thoſe (looking at Mr. Jenkinſon) who aim at office 
by other means, by inſerutable and myſterious methods, ſpeak 
out; or, if they will not, let the world know it is becauſe their 
arts will not bear examination, and that their ſafety conſiſts 


in their obſcurity. Our ves. are well-known; and I 


ſhould 
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ſhould prefer to perils with them, rather than proſper with any 
other. 

The Honourable Gentleman under the gallery (Mr. Martin) 
alſo ſays, he diſlikes ſyſtematic oppoſition. Whether perpetu- 
ally riſing up with peeviſh, capricious objections to every thing 
propoſed by us, deſerve that nanfe or not, I leave the Gen- 
tleman himſelf to determine, and leave the Houſe to reflect 
upon that kind of conduct which condemns the theory of its 
own conſtant practice; but I meet the Gentleman directly 
upon the principle of the term. He diſlikes ſyſtematic oppo- 
ſition; now I like it. A ſyſtematic oppoſition to a dangerous 
Government is, in my opinion, a noble employment for the 
brighteſt faculties ; and if the Honourable Gentleman thinks 
our Adminiftration a bad one, he is right to contribute to its 
downfal. Oppoſition is natural in ſuch a political ſyſtem as 
ours; it has ſubſiſted in all ſuch Governments ; and perhaps it 
is neceffary. But to thoſe who oppoſe it, it is extremely eſ- 
ſential that their manner of conducting it incur not a ſuſpicion 
of their motives. If they appear to oppoſe from diſappoint- 
ment, from mortification, from pique, from whim, the people 
will be againſt them. If they oppoſe from public principle, 
from love of their country rather than hatred to Adminiſtra- 
tion, from evident conviction of the badneſs of meaſures, and 
a full perſuaſion that in their reſiſtance to men, they are aiming 
at the public welfare, the People will be with them. We op- 
poſed upon theſe principles, and the People were with us; if - 
we are oppoſed upon other principles, they will not be againſt 
us. Much labour has been employed to infuſe a prejudice upon 
the prefent ſubjet; and I have the ſatisfaction to believe that 
the labour has: been fruitleſs, (making a reaſonable exception 
for the miſtakes of the uninformed, the firſt impreſſions of no- 
velty, and the natural reſult of deliberate malice) we defire to 
be tried by the teſt of this Bill, and riſk our character upon the 
iſſue: confiding thoroughly in the good ſenſe, the juſtice, and 
the ſpirit of — Not lofty ſounds, nor ſelected epi- 

thets, 
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thets, nor paſſionate declamation in this Houſe, nor all the "wh 
did efforts of intereſted men out of this Houſe, (of men whoſe 
acts in the Eaſt have branded the Britiſh name, and whoſe ill- 
gotten opulence, working through a thouſand channels to delude 
and debauch the public underſtanding) can faſten odium upon 
this meaſure, or draw an oblgquy upon the authors of it. We 
have been tried in the caufe of the public; and until we deſert 

that cauſe, we are aſſured of public confidence and protection. 
The Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Powys) has ſuppoſed for 
me a ſoliloquy, and has put into my mouth ſome things which 
I do not think are likely to be attributed to me: he ome 

that 1 was incited by avarice, or ambition, or party ſpirit. 1 
have failings in common with every human being, beſide my 
own peculiar faults : but of avarice I have indeed held myſelf 
guiltleſs. My abuſe has been, for many years, even the pro- 
feſfion of ſeveral people; it was their traffic, their livelihood ; 
yet until this moment, I knew not that avarice was in the cata- 
logue of the fins imputed to me. Ambition I confeſs I have, 
but not ambition upon a narrow bottom, or built upon paltry 

principles. If, from the devotion of my life to political ob- 
jects, if from the direction of my induſtry to the attainment of 
ſome knowledge of the Conſtitution, and the true intereſts of 
the Britiſh empire, the ambition of taking no mean part in 
thoſe acts that elevate nations, and make a people happy, be 
criminal, that ambition I acknowledge. And as to party 
| fpirit—that I feel it, that I have ever been under its impulſe, 
and that I ever ſhall, is what I proclaim to the world. That 
I am one of a party, a party never known to ſacrifice the in- 
tereſts, or barter the liberties of the nation for mercenary pur- 
poſes, for perſonal emolument or honours; a party linked to- 
gether upon principles which comprehend whatever is dear 
and moſt precious to free men, and eſſential to a free Conſti- 

tution, is my pride and my boaſt. 

The Honourable Gentleman has. given me one aſſertion, 
Which it is my pride to make: he ſays that I am connected 
with 
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 with-a number of the firſt, families in the country, - Yes, Sir, 
I have a peculiar glory that a body of men, renowned for their 


anceſtry, important for their poſſeſſions, diſtinguiſhed for their 
perſonal worth, with all that is valuable to men at ſtake, hexe- 


ditary fortunes and hereditary honours, deem me wortliy.of 
their confidence. With ſuch men I am ſomething—without 
them, nothing. My reliance is upon their good opinion; and 


in that reſpect, perhaps, I am fortunate, - Although I have a 
juſt confidence in my own integrity, yet as I am but man, 
perhaps it is well that I have no choice but between my own 
eternal diſgrace. and a faithful diſcharge of my public duty ; 
whilſt theſe kind of men are overſeers of my conduct, whilſt 
men, whoſe uprightneſs of heart and ſpotleſs honour are even 
proverpial in the country, (looking at Lord John Cavendiſn) 
are the vigils of my deeds, it is a pledge to the public for the 
purity and rectitude of my conduct. The proſperity and ho- 
nour of the country are blended with the proſperity and honour 
of theſe illuſtrious perſons. They have ſo much at ſtake, that 


if the country falls, they fall with it; and to countenance. any 
thing againſt its intereſt, would be a ſuicide upon themſelves. 


The good opinion and protection of theſe men is a ſecurity 
to the nation for my e une if J loſe 11 I 1 
my all. 

Having ſaid ſo much upon the extraneous fubjeAs into 
by the Hon. Gentleman into the debate, I ſhall proceed to 
make ſome obſervations upon the buſineſs in queſtion. When 
the learned Gentleman brought in his Bill laſt year, the Houſe 
ſaw its frightful features with juſt horror; but a very good me- 
thod was adopted to ſoften the terrors of the extravagant. power 
that Bill veſted in the Governor-General, The name of a No- 


ble Lord (Lord Cornwallis) was ſent forth at the ſame time, 


whoſe great character lent a grace to a propoſition, which, deſ- 
titute of ſuch an advantage, could not be liſtened to for one 
moment. Now, Sir, obſerve how differently we have acted 
upon the ſame occaſion. ER. 1 

r U Earl 
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Earl Fitzwilliam has been ſpoken of here this day in thoſe 
terms of admiration with which his name is always mentioned. 
Take notice, however, that we did not avail ourſelves of the 
fame of his virtue aun abilities in paſſing this Bill through the 
Houſe. | 
22 If "ſuch n were to * taken pcs as the inſtitution of 
an Indian Secretaryſhip, (according to the ſuggeſtions of ſome 
Gentlemen) this Noble Lord would certainly have been the 
very perſon whom, for my part, I ſhould have adviſed his Ma- 
jeſty to inveſt with that office. Yet, although his ere& mind 
and ſpotleſs honour would have held forth to the public the 
fulleſt confidence of a faithful execution of its duties, the objec- 
tions in regard to influence upon a removeable Officer, are ten- 
fold in compariſon with the preſent ſcheme. The Houſe muſt 
now ſee, that with all the benefits we might derive from that 
Noble Lord's character that although his name would have 
| imparted a ſanctity, an ornament, and an honour to the Bill, we 
uſhered. it in without that ceremony, to ſtand or fall by its own 
intrinſic merits, neither ſhielding it under the reputation, nor 
gracing it under the mantle, of any man's virtue. Our merit 
will be more in this, when the names of thoſe are known whom 
we mean to propoſe to this Houſe, to execute this commiſſion. 
(Name them, ſaid Mr. Arden, acroſs the Houſe.) I will not— 
I will not name them; the Bill ſhall Rand or fall by its own 
merits, without aid or injury from their character. An Hon. 
Gentleman has ſaid theſe Commiſſioners will be made up of our 
« adherents and creatures.” Sir, there is nothing more eaſy 
than to uſe diſparaging terms; yet I ſhould have thought the 
name of Earl Fitzwilliam would have'given a fair preſumption, 
that the colleagues we ſhall recommend to this Houſe for the 
co-execution of this buſineſs with that Noble Lord, will not be 
of a deſcription to merit theſe unhandſome epithets. I aſſure 
the Hon: Gentleman they are not. I aſſure him they are not 
men whoſe faculties of corrupting, or whoſe corruptibility, will. 
-give any alarm to this Houſe, or to this country : they are men 
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whoſe private and public characters ſtand high and untainted 
who are not likely ts countenance depredation, or participate 
the ſpoils of rapacity. They are not men to ſcreen delinquency, 
or to pollute the ſervice by diſgraceful appointments. Would 
ſuch men as Earl Fitzwilliam fuffer unbecoming appointments 
to be made? Is Earl Fitzwilliam a man likely to do the dirty 
work of a Miniſter ? If they, for inſtance, were to nominate a 
Paul Benfield to go to India in the Supreme Council, would Earl 
Fitzwilliam ſubſcribe to his appointment? This is the benefit 
of having a commiſſion of high honour, chary of reputation, 
noble and pure in their ſentiments, who are ſuperior to dhe A 
Jobs and traffic of political intrigue. 

But this Bill, Sir, preſumes not upon the probity of the nad; 
it looks to the dere poſfibility of diſſimilar ſucceffors, and to 
the morality of the preſent Commiſſioners,” who are merely hu- 
man, and therefore not incapable of alteration. Under all the 


caution of this Bill, with the reſponſibility it impoſes, J will take 


upon me to ſay; that if the aggregate body of this Board, deter- 
mined to uſe all its power for the purpoſe of corruption, this 
Houſe, and the people at-large, would hare leſs to dread from 
them, in the way of influence, than from a few Aſiatics who 
will probably be diſplaced in conſequence of this arrangement; 
ſome of whom will return'to this country with a million, ſome 
with ſeven hundred thouſand, fome with five, beſide the three 
ot four hundred thouſand of others, who are cut off in their 
career by the hand of fate, An inundation of ſuch wealth is 
far more dangerous, than any influence that is likely to ſpring 
from a plan of Government ſo conſtituted as this propoſed— 
whether the operation of ſuch a maſs of wealth be conſidered in 
its probable effects, upon the principles of the Members of this 
Houſe, or the manners of the people at large, more eſpecially 
when a reflection that Orientaliſts are in general ths moſt ex- 
emplary claſs of people in their morals, and in their deportment 
the moſt moderate, and correſponding with the diſtinion of 


their high birth and family, furniſhes a very reaſonable prefump- 
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tion, that the expenditure of their money will be much about as 
_ honourable as its acquirement. 
I ſhall now, Sir, conclude my ſpeech with a few da upon 
the opinion of the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Pitt.) He 
ſays, “ he will ſtake his character upon the danger of this Bill.“ 
I meet him in his own phraſe, and oppoſe him, character to 
character: I riſk my all upon the excellence of this Bill; I riſk 
upon it whatever is moſt dear to me, whateyer men moſt value, 
the character of integrity, of talents, of honour, of preſent re- 
putation and future fame; theſe, and whatever elſe is precious 
to me, I ſtake upon the conſtitutional ſafety, the enlarged po- 
licy, the equity, and the wiſdom of this meaſure ; and have no 
fear in ſaying, (whatever may be the fate of its authors) that 
this Bill will produce to this country every bleſſing of commerce 
and revenue ; and that by extending a generous and humane 
Government over thoſe millions whom the inſcrutable deſtina- 
tions of Providence have placed under us in the remoteſt regions 
of the earth, it will conſecrate the name of England amongſt 
the dehnen of nations. 
Mr. Fox, Dec. 1, 1783. 
. I navx ventured to conſider - ourſelves as re- aſſembled this 
day, after the neceſſary adjournment of the ſeaſon, under his 
_ Majeſty's ſolemn promiſe, that we ſhould: not be interrupted in 
our deliberations on the affairs of the Eaft-Indies, and the ſup- 
port of the public credit, by any prorogation or diflolution of 
the Parliament : for, if his Majeſty's Anſwer to our late Ad- 
dreſs means any thing ſhort of that, his Miniſters, who have ad- 
viſed and peruſed it, have not only abuſed his Royal confidence, 


but groſsly deceived and inſulted this Houſe. For the Anſwer 


in acknowledging the urgency of thoſe objects, mentioned in 
the Addrgſs, as reaſons againſt diſſolving, and likewiſe the ex- 
pediency of proceeding on them with vigilance, moſt undoubt- 
_ edly conveys, that the Houſe will be permitted not merely to 
meet, but to meet for the furtherance of thoſe objects. On the 
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day the Anſwer was read in this Houſe, there were no reſponſi- 
ble Miniſters preſent ; but as they are here now, the Houſe is en- 
titled to know, in the moſt explicit and unequivocal terms, pre- 
vious to the diſcuſſion of any queſtion of India, whether they 
are to underſtand, that they are met again freely, independently, 
and with ultimate effect to deliberate: on the affairs of India, and 
the other great conſiderations that preſſes upon them; or whe- 
ther they ate only tenants at the will of the new Miniſter, to de 
ſent back to their conſtituents as delinquents, unleſs they ſhall ' 
recede from every principle of conſtitutional policy, to which 
they are ſolemnly and publicly pledged, and ſhall agree to re- 
giſter any edict upon the ſubje& which the new Treaſury Bench 
may dictate to them, however repugnant to theit former opi- 
nions ? For if that ſhould be their ſyſtem, I, for one, would nok 
give up a moment of my time to deliberation which muſt be 
fruitleſs, and which could end in the final execution of no per- 

manent ſyſtem of Government in Aſia or Europe; if Miniſters: 
meet us only by way of experiment, to try our opinions with 
the rod of diſſolution hung over our heads as the ſcourge of diſ- 
obedience, determined, inſtead of retiring on a diſappointment, 
ſtill to diſtract and diſturb a Government which they cannot? 
guide, and to gain over a future Parliament, by the arts of: 
cabal and corruption, which the virtue of the preſent has re- 
ſiſted, it will become us to know, not from the Miniſters, but! 
from the Throne itſelf; whether this country is to be governed 
by men whom the Houſe of Commons can confide in, or whe-" 
ther we, the people of England's Repreſentatives, are to be the 
ſport and foot- ball of any junto that may hope to rule qver us 
| by an unſeen and unexplorable principle of Government, utterly” 
; unknown to the Conſtitution ? This is the great queſtion to 
L which every public- ſpirited Citizen of this country ſhould direct 4 
: his view. A queſtion that goes very wide of the policy to be 
adopted concerning India, about which very wiſg and very ho- 
) neſt men, not only might, but have and did materially differ. 


- The total removal of all the executive ſervants of the Crown, 
y | | TREE while ] 
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while they are in the full enjoyment of the confidence of that 
Houſe, and indeed without any other viſible or avowed cauſe of 
removal, than becauſe. they do enjoy that confidence, and the 
appointment of others in their room, without any other appa- 
rent ground of ſelection than becauſe they enjoyed it not, is, in 
my mind, a moſt alarming and portentous attack on the public 
freedom; becauſe, though no outward form of the Government 
is relaxed or violated by it, ſo as inſtantly to ſupply the conſti- 
tutional - remedy. of oppoſition, the whole ſpirit and energy of 
chuſing Miniſters belongs to, and ought to belong to his Ma- 
jeſty, and let no man hope to hear from me a ſingle expreſſion 
that ſtrikes at the juſt independence of the Crown; but as all 
its prerogatives, like our own privileges, are but truſts for the 
people, and as none of them can be abuſed but by the agency 
of others, I perſuade myſelf that they will look to thoſe, who, 
in an evil hour, have given the Crown the moſt reſponſible 
advice on the ſubject alluded to, by accepting of all the poſts 
of executive power, merely as it ſhould ſeem, becauſe the voice 
of the people's Repreſentatives in this Houſe has been recently, 
repeatedly, and loudly lifted up againſt them. I ventured to 
expreſs my aſtoniſhment on a former day, when the Firſt Lord 
of the Treaſury was not in his place, that when the affairs of 
India were the firſt and moſt important objects of the King's 
Government, he could venture to take upon him the conduct 
- of that Government in a Houſe of Commons, adverſe to all his 
ideas and principles on the ſubject, and the majority of which 
he had on the ſame ſubject loaded with the moſt opprobrious 
epithets ; an expreſſion he thought biniſelf at liberty to uſe, be- 
cauſe after a great and reſpectable majority had aſſented to the 
Bill upon the ſecond reading, and in the Committee, the Right | 
Hon. Gentleman did ſtill, on the third reading, conſider the 
friends of it collecti vely as ſupporting a deſperate faction, in an 
attempt to maintain themſelves in power at the expence of che 
mol lacred chartered een of ingividuals, and the moſt valu- 
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able intereſts of the public, with many other galling expreſſions. 
My objection to this language, as I explained it when I firſt 


ſtated it, is not ſo. much becauſe it was unparliamentary or un- 
precedented, though I thought it ſufficiently ſo: it was not an 


arraignment of the Right Hon. Gentleman for uſing it, ſince 
on moſt conteſted public meaſures, the ſame ſort of language 


was but too frequent from both ſides of the Houſe; but I did, 


as we may all remember, expreſs my utter aſtoniſhment, which 
] again expreſs, (for it. grows on me every inſtant). that the 
Right Hon. Gentleman ſhould hope to continue one day the 
Miniſter in a Houſe of Commons, while that majority, whoſe 
principles of government he has thus fo recently reprobated, 
continues to ſubſiſt: that was, and continues to be my obſerva- 
tion; and I am not afraid to truſt the juſtice and propriety of it 
to the good ſenſe, the dignity, and the memory of the Houle. 
If the Right Hon, Gentleman retains his own opinions, and if 
the Houſe likewiſe retains. its own, is it not evident, that he 
game into office without the. moſt diſtant proſpect of ſerving 
the public? Is it not evident, that he has brought on a ſtruggle 
between executive and legiſlative authority, at à time when 
they are pointing with equal vigour, unity, and effect, to the 
common intereſts of the nation ? Is it not palpable, that inſtead 
of giving ability, dignity, and authority to the Government of 
his country, at a time when its affairs are falling into ruin in 
every part of the world from the want of them, he has crippled 
and enexvated all its operations, ſtirred dangerous queſtions be- 
tween the Prerogatives of the Crown and the Privileges of the 
People, and waſted the important hours of deliberatign in this 
Houſe, in bringing things back ta the yery condition. they were 
in originally, when he ſtepped forth to diſturb them, Can the 
Right Hon, Gentleman, or any body for him, explain ta the 
Houſe why the Crown, by its Anſwer to our Addreſs, ſhould 
promiſe not to diſturb our proceedings, yet ſhould at the fame 


moment change the whole executive authority of Government, 
pad place ig in the _ of perſons adverſe to every principle 


x V4 they 
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they had pledged themſelves to adopt, on the very meaſure they 
were deſired to proceed upon? Is it not plain to the meaneſt 
underſtanding, that it ſtruck a palſy into every member of ex- 
ecutive power, which could not, and ought not to have any 
energy or ſtrength, when deprived of that vital ſpirit of popular 
government, which could only circulate life and heat through 
the medium of the people's Repreſentatives in this Houſe? 

I truſt, that whenever the Crown of England removes its 
Miniſters, enjoying the full confidence of the Commons, and 
chuſe ſo ſtrange and inauſpicious an hour for that removal, as 
when upheld by that confidence they were planning great and 
neceſſary ſyſtems of Government, and when it not only choſe 
that ſeaſon for removing them, but put into their room perſons 
whoſe principles on the ſame objects the people's Repreſenta- 
tives had recently rejected and condemned, I hope, whatever 
may be our differences on other ſubjects, that we ſhall be una- 
nimous in conſidering that moment as a great and alarming 
criſis, in which the freedom of the Government is-to be decided 
on for ever: and that though we ſhould proceed like prudent 
and'virtuous men, with foreſight and moderation, taking care 
not to touch any of the forms of the Government, yet that we 

ſhould convince the Crown by our conduct, that the wiſeſt and 

ableſt individual, who ſhall ever venture to ſtand upon ſecret 
influence againſt the confidence of this Houſe, will find, that 
his abilities, whatever they may be, or whatever they may be 
fancied, inftead of being a ſupport and protection to him, will 
only be like the convulſions' of a ſtrong man in the agonies of 
diſeaſe, which exhauſt the vital ſpirit faſter than the Neben 
ſtruggles of weakneſs, and bring on death the ſooner. 

Such, in a few hours, I truſt will be the fate of the night 
| Haw: Gentleman at the head of the preſent Government: 
deed he never compared, in his own mind, his firſt en 
in this Houſe, when under the banners of a Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman, he ſupported the genuine cauſe of liberty, with his pre- 
ſent melancholy ridiculous ſituation in it, than he was drawn 
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into an inveluntary 1 of che Wee of Hamlet and his mo- i 
ther f in the cloſet : | 


TN here upon this 2 N on chis: 
See what a grace was ſeated in this youth, 
His father's fire the ſoul of Pitt himſelf, 
A tongue like his to ſoften or command, 
A tation like the Genius of England 

New lighted on this top of Freedom's hill ; 
A combination and a form indeed, 
Wbere every god did ſeem to ſet his ſeal 
To give his country earneſt of a Patriot. 


Look you now what follows: 


Dark, ſecret influence, like a mildew'd ear, 

- Blaſting this public virtue: Has he eyes! 

Could he this bright aſſembly leave to pleaſe, 

To batten on that bench! l | 

- The Right H Hon. Gentleman may profit the leſs from theſe 
obſervations, from believing that T ſeek them, and that T have 
a a pleaſure in making them: if he thinks ſo, I can aſſure him 
upon my honour, that he is miſtaken ; ſo very much miſtaken, 
that the inconveniencies which the country ſuffer at this mo- 
ment, from the want of a ſettled Government, are greatly 
heightened to my feelings from the reflection, that they are in- 
creaſed by his unguided ambition. Our fathers were friends, 
and I was taught from my infancy to reverence the name of 
Pitt; an original partiality, which inſtead of being diminiſhed, 
was ſtrongly confirmed by an acquaintance with the Right Hon. 
Gentleman himſelf, which I was cultivating with pleaſure, when 
he was taken from his profeſſion into a different ſeene. Let 
him not think that I am the leſs his friend, or the mean envier 
of his talents, becauſe they have been too much the topic of pa- 
negyric here already, and both I and the public are now reap- 
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ing che bitter fruits of theſe intemperate praiſes. ©. It is 
good (ſaid Jeremiah) for a man to bear the yoke in his youth;“ 


and if the Right Hon. Gentleman had attended to this maxim, 


he would not at ſo early a period have declared againſt a ſub- 
ordinate ſituation, but would have lent the aid of his faculties 
to carry on the affairs of this country, which wantgd nothing 
but ſtability to render them glorious, inſtead of ſetting up at 
once ſor himſelf to be the firſt; becauſe he had too haſtily de- 
clared againſt being ſubordinate, and doing it under circum- 
ſtances, which could not but for a time at leaſt (the ſpirit of the 


| Houſe would take care it ſhould not be long) diſturb and diſ- 


tract all the operations of Government, and Appelt the moſt 
ſolid intereſts of the public. | 


How very different has been the progreſs of my Hon, F riend 


tat ſits near me, ho was not hatched at once into a Miniſter 


by the heat of his own ambitian, but who, as it was good for 


him to do in the words of the Prophet, “ bore the yoke in his 


youth,” paſſed through the ſubordinate offices, and matured his | 

talents in long and laborious oppoſitions; arriving, by the na- 
tural progreſs of his powerful mind, to a ſuperiority of political 
wifdom and comprehenſion, which this Houſe had long with de- 
light and ſatisfaction acknowledged. To pluck ſuch a man 


from the Councils of his country in the hour of her diſtreſles, 


while he enjoyed the full confidence of the Houſe, to giye effect 


to vigorous plans for her intereſts, and to throw every thing 


into confuſion by the introduction of other men, introduced, as 
it ſhould ſeem, for no other pu rpoſe than to beget that confuſion, 


is an evil that, if we cannot rectify, we may at leaſt have leave 


to lament: theſe evils are, however, imputed, by the Right 


F Hon. Gentleman and his colleagues, to another ſource—to the 


Bill for the regulation of the Eaſt Indies, from the miſchiefs of 
which they had ſtepped forth to ſave the country—a language 


- moſt indecent in this Houſe of Commons, which thought it 


their duty to the public to paſs it by a majority of above an 
hundred; but which was, however, to be taken to be deſtructive 
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and dangerous, notwithſtanding that authority, becauſe it had 
been diſapproved by a majority of eighteen votes in the Lords, 
| ſome of whom I reverence as conſcientious and independent 
opinions; but the majority of which ſmall majority: vated upon 
principles, which the forms of the Houſe will not permit-me to 
allude to, farther than to ſay, that individual Noblemen are not - 
ahenye Gentlemen. 


Mr. Erſtine, Jan. 12, 1784 


AFTER the teſtimony of ſo many honourable and independent 
Gentlemen who have, with one voice, acknowledged, that the 
Reſolution before you, for removing the preſent Miniftry, is, in 
the preſerit caſe, abſolutely unwarrantable, I riſe with peculiar 
ſatisfaction and peculiar advantage; and I muſt therefore be al- 
lowed to augur well of the event of this night's Debate. Sir, 
I rejoice to ſee the moderation and temper which has ſhewn it- 
ſelf on this day; 1 rejoice that we meet the queſtion fairly, and 
that it is not brought forward as that was, upon which this Re- 
ſolution is to be founded, and of which it is ſaid to be nothing 

more than a mere corollary.—The former, important as it was, 
not only to the intereſts, but to the perfonal honour of his Ma- 
jeſty s preſent Miniſters, was brought before us ſuddenly and 
unexpectedly at five o'clock in the morning, when every man's 
| faculties for ſpeaking, for hearing, and for judging properly, 
were exhauſted by a previous Debate of more than twelve hours, 
and when a very conſiderable part of the Houſe had departed, 
under the firm and very natural perſuaſion that no more queſ- 
tions of conſequence were likely to be introduced. The pre- 
ſent queſtion, as it is brought forward at a better hour, and 
with a better temper, ſo will it be decided upon, I truſt, with a 


ey. better and clearer judgment; and I affure you, Sir, 1 ſhall at- 


tempt ſo far to follow the example of thoſe before me, ant] of 
the Right Hon. Gentleman himſelf, (Mr. Fox) as to ſuffer no- 
thing perſonal, nothing indecent, nothing heated, nothing un- 
ei. ear La dale en ee heels 
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Way the critical and awful hour in which I _ fo eſcape 

805 the firſt e I have to obſerve is n and aiſtinMy' 
this; that allowing, for argument's fake, actual credit for 


every report without doors, and every infinuation that has been 
made here, the preſent reſolution i is nevertheleſs Oy read 


foundation. 

What, Sir, is the vtwaſt that reports have ever ſaid? That 
my Lord Temple has indiſcreetly, wantonly, and, if you will, 
unconſtitutionally reported his Majeſty's private opinion on the 
ſubje& of the India Bill, and that in the Houſe of Lords that 
Bill has been by this means thrown out. But, Sir, is my 
Lord Temple a Miniſter? Vour reſolution ſays his Majeſty's 
preſent Miniſters : Lords of the Bedchamber are no Miniſters; 
whom, therefore, are thoſe men that your reſolution means 
to ſlander? I call on the Noble Lord to amend his Motion, 
and to name in it the names of every Miniſter of his Majeſty, 


on whoſe character he means that this ſtigma ſhould alight. 


Sir, I defy any man even to inſinuate that any one of his Ma- 


jeſty's Cabinet has ever had the leaſt ſhare of that ſecret in- 
fluence upon which this Motion is founded, and for which it 
is to turn them out of Office. Sir, they are not even accuſed; 


they have a right to be accuſed, and they will deny every part 
of the imputation. The throwing out of the India Bill was a 


matter previous to their appointment, in which they had no 


concern, and for which they can ſhare no blame, even if I 
allow, for argument's ſake, that blame is due any where. 

His Majeſty's preſent Miniſters have, I aſſert, been con- 
ſtitutionally choſen by him who has the ſole right to chuſe 
them; and by this reſolution they are by this Houſe Ay 
turned out. > | 


Sir, is it therefore for their i incapacity i e that 


you overthrow them ? (The Houſe having cried hear ! hear !) 


Mr. Dundas ſaid, then, Sir, I inſiſt that their incapacity and 


— ſhall be named in the * as the ground upon 


which 
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Ach you at once deny them your confidence. s Let this Houſe 
judge and know upon what ground they give their vote. Let 
me tell you, Sir, our Conſtituents will aſk to know, the People 
of England muſt and will know, why Miniſters named by his 


Majeſty are inſtantly turned out by the Houſe of Commons; 


turned out, I ſay, before they are tried, and condemned before 
they are accuſed. 

Sir, if this reſolution means any 5 it is in the nature 
and ſpirit of an addreſs, requeſting the King to appoint a whole 
new ſet of Miniſters. I am forced, therefore, to view it in 


this light, ſince it is in effect pointed at his Majeſty, and muſt, 


probably, be followed up by an addreſs i in the ſame tenor, and 
to the ſame purport. 

I beg, therefore, the Houſe will go with me in confideving 
Sow the Royal mind muſt feel, and what fort of language his 
Majeſty muſt hold to himſelf upon ſuch an addreſs. 

« You {end me back the Miniſters I have juſt choſen ; have 
I not then the right to chuſe my Miniſters? Certainly yes, you 
ſay. But what crimes have they committed? What is it they 
| have (o ſoon perpetrated ? Certainly not one act of their Ad- 

' miniſtration is yet paſſed. Are they, therefore, without the 
confidence of the Houſe of Commons ? Are they men ſo un- 
popular, ſo incapable, ſo inſufficient, that you will not bear 
with them even for a moment? Is the Miniſter who devotes 
himſelf to the Houſe of Commons, particularly, ſo unpopular 
and ſo incapable? I had choſen him, I had ſingled him out as 
a man, of talents the moſt aſtoniſhing, of integrity the moſt 
uncorrupt, of a reputation the moſt extraordinary. I had 
fondly imagined him the favourite of the Houſe of, Commons; 
J had been taught to fancy, that in celebrating his name, all 
my People joined in one anthem of praiſe. 5 
As it for this, therefore, that the Houſe of Cotton thus 
inſtantly condemns him? Is it on account of his fair fame 


and unexampled reputation, that I am deſired to withdraw 


my public confidence from ſuch a perſon as this? It follows, 


= 


no 
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no doubt, therefore, that you wiſh me to ſubſtitute characters 

as oppoſite as poſſible to this. You wiſh me then to name 
ſome man or men in whom I can place no confidence ; ſome 

man or men whom my People execrate, and in whom I nyſelf; 
in perfect union with my People, cannot confide. If ſuch 

men are to be my only choice, if unpopularity, hatred; and 

diſtruſt, are to be the qualifications and the great characteriſtics 

that form a Miniſter in theſe days, it would be matter of the 

ſincereſt joy to me, if the Houſe of Commons would permit 

me to wave my choice; let the Houſe of Commons name 

their Miniſter; let them ſearch out perſons ſuited to their pur- 
poſes, only let me not be forced to play the farce of naming 

to them men whom they have ſingled out, whom my con- 


| ſcience condemns on public grounds, and whom my People 
tell me they do not approve.” —Such would be the natural 


anſwer of a King, allowing him to'be a man of feeling, and 


a man of honour, like ourſelves, on ſuch an unheard-of Ad- 
dtreſs as this; juſt this neceſſarily muſt be his private ſentiments 


and ſoliloquy on the occaſion. Therefore, ſays he, I would 


beſeech the Houſe of Commons at once to name the men in 


whom alone they are determined to confide. Already we know 
their names. Let us bring in a Bill, naming the Right Hon. 
Gentleman and the Noble Lord excluſive Miniſters of this 
country for a terms of years; for that is preciſely the ſpirit 
and meaning, that, Sir, is the plain Engliſh of this reſolution, 
except indeed that by the preſent Motion, the Houſe of Lords 


is exempted from any ſhare in the nomination whereas, if it 


was a Bill, it would not be the Houſe of Commons alone that 


would name the Miniſter of this country. 


Sir, we have been told by the Right Honourable Gentleman, | 
that this is a great conſtitutional queſtion, and not a queſtion 
who ſhall be Miniſter. I meet the Houſe on that ground, and 
I beg leave to requeſt no more favour than this, viz. that 
every man who thinks with the Right Honourable Gentleman, 
that this is not a queſtion who ſhall be Miniſter, will vote 

| With 
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with him, and I am content that all the reft ſhould vote-with 
me. Nay, Sir, if there is any man in this Houſe who in his 
| conſcience does not think, that this reſolution ſerves to name 


the Right Honourable Gentleman and his colleague, the Mi- 


niſters and the only Miniſters of this country, I am content 
that all ſuch perſons, to a man, ſhould vote againſt me. I 


feel on this ground very ſure of finding __ to-night in 2 
moſt reſpectable majority indeed. 


Sir, I have no perſonal objections or diſlike to the Noble 


Lord or the Right Honourable Gentleman; it is upon clear 
conſtitutional grounds that I reſiſt this vote, and I call upon 
the independent part of the Houſe that they will ſtand forth 


and maintain the character, the moderation, for thus I will 


venture to ſay they will moſt effectually maintain the true con- 
ſequence of this Britiſh Houſe of Commons. Let the Houſa 
took well to its conduct this night, for this night it is about 
to decide what is the Conſtitution of this country. The aſ- 
ſumption of power and privileges which did not belong to it, 
das once proved the overthrow of this Conſtitution; we are 
verging towards the ſame precipice again, we are claiming to 
ourſelves the right of appointing Minifters, we are diſclaiming 
the nomination of his Majeſty, without cauſe and without 
trial: let us conſider this queſtion, I ſay, without favour or 
affection, for we are this night deciding on the Conſtitution. 
Mr. Henry Dundas, Fan. 16, 1784. 


Tate are ſeveral perſons, uſeful and deſerving members of 
fociety, who are unfortunately, at this time, deprived of the 
happineſs and comfort of enjoying their hereditary poſſeſſions. 
Thoſe unhappy men have ſuffered from the active part which 
their anceſtors or themſelves have taken in a late alarming re- 


bellicn, that had convulſed the empire, and nearly overthtown 


the preſent Royal Family; but thoſe feuds and animoſities Are 
now entirely done away, and I can with truth and Juſtice af- 
An that his preſent Ty has not 1 his dominivns a more 
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brave and loyal people than thoſe who poſſeſs the mountains of 


the north. They have frequently given the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
and memorable proofs of their proweſs their affection to their 
country and their loyalty to the beſt of Sovereigns, by ex- 
pending their treaſures, and often pouring forth their blood for 
the defence and glory of Great-Britain. 

' Surely, therefore, that people who have called forth. their 


military ſxill for the honour of their countrymen, who have 


often repelled the enemy, ho have often added new luſtre to 
our former glorious atchievements, merit at leaſt ſome ſmall 
degree of acknowledgment and gratitude from their fellow- 
ſubjects.— Their cauſe. of former miſunderſtanding is now no 
more; and as they have made themſelves illuſtrious in the field, 
they claim the protection of the Britiſh Adminiſtration in the 
Cabinet. I need hardly mention, that the people I allude to 
are thoſe, hardy ſons of Britain, who inhabited the mountains 
in the Highlands of Scotland; a race of men to whom an il- 
luſtrious Stateſman, in a former war, has paid the higheſt tri- 
bute of applauſe for their military prowels. 

I uam proud to have been the firſt who called forth thoſe re- 
ſources from the bleak wilds and mountainous parts of the 
North, as they have been the means of reſtoring peace and 
tranquillity to our dominions, when moſt other reſources had 
been applied in vain, I, like the illuſtrious ſtateſman to whom 
I allude, am not too partial to this or that part of the country, 
but freely confeſs, that I am ſtimulated from motives of juſ- 
tice and humanity, to make a propoſition, which has for its 
ultimate object, the reſtoration of property to the real pro- 


prietors, and giving peace and happineſs to ſome individuals 


who merit well of ſociety. The illuſtrious perſon to whom I 
allude, is the late Earl of Chatham, a name glorious in the 
annals. of Great-Britain, and who has ſpoken of the hardy ſons 
of the North i in terms of the moſt expreſſive panegyric. 1 
« am not, ſaid he, “ attached to one part of the country 
0 more than. to another. I am above all Zca/ prejudices. It 

« ig 
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© js à matter of indifference to me, Whether a man was rocked 
« in his cradle on this or on the other ſide of the Tweed. 1 
< fought for merit where I could find it, aad I found it in the 


„ mountains of the North. Thoſe hardy ſons anſwered the 
< emergency. of the times, and I have the honour to boaſt 
of being the firſt who called their powers forth into action. 


„They were in a manner proſcribed and forgotten, till T 
% emancipated them from their bondage, and helped to wipe 
« away the odium which was illiberally fixed upon them. No 


« ſooner had they taken the field in the ſervice of their coun- 
<« try, than they turned the tide of war, and our manly ex- 


* ertions, were crowned with ſucceſs. They fought our 
e battles,—they bled freely in the ſame cauſe, and gave the 
« enemy to underſtand, that Britiſh valour was not to be con- 
<«.quered without a ſuperior degree of perſonal courage and 
« bravery.- Their fidelity could only be equalled by their in- 


< trepidity, which has ſignalized their own and their country's 
e renown all over the world? | 


-» Theſe were the ſentiments of that great Minifter who had 
ſhaken the dominions of the French Monarch to the center. 
I confeſs, I am as free ſrom national prejudices as the much- 


eſteemed Earl; and adopt the preſent propoſition from motives. 


of ſound Ney I am not attached to one part of the country 
more than to another, and would be happy to embrace an op- 
portunity of ſhewing my impartiality. The unfortunate per- 
ſons, whoſe caſe I now ſubmit to Parliament, have been de- 


prived of their eſtates for near forty years. I do not call to 


queſtion the national expediency - which bas impelled the Le- 
giſlature to enact thoſe laws that have pperated ſo rigidly againſt 
them ; but if, by an alteration of the times, and an alteration 
be adopted, it would, - 
itiſh Parliament, to alleviate 


I am convinced, be worthy of a 
the diſtreſſes of their fellow-creatures, by reſtoring to then 
thoſe poſſeſſions which they once had a right to enjoy. Their 
paſt atonement demands it as am act of juſtice: thelr future eon- 


Vor. I. EN 5 duct, 
* | 


every ſpecies of misfortune and aflition, —Inſtead of comforta- 
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duct, if we may judge from their paſt ſervices to the ſtate, will 
make it an act of national wiſdom. They have already ſuf- 
fered ſufficiently | for the part they have taken in the late rebel. 
lion in 1745+ They have been proſcribed=they have been 
forced into exile—they have frequently been reduced to the 
| moſt deplorable dilemma—in ſhort, they have laboured under 


bly enjoying their own lands and poſſeſſionsinſtead of paſſing 
their time in the ſweet ſociety of their wiyes and children —in- 
ſtead of enjoying thoſe bleſſings which God had i in a former pe - 
riod beſtowed upon them, they are—excruciating, thought! 
doomed to a variety of the moſt complicated diſaſters, and 
forced to ſeek that aſylum andhappineſs i ina foreign land, which 
are denied them at their native homes, | | 
I am happy to think that my propoſition has. been frequently | 
in the een of ſeveral Adminiſtrations. 1 have often 
mentioned it to the Noble Lord in the blue ribbon, when he 
was Miniſter of the country wand I can aſſure the Committee, 
- that, to the honour'of his Lordſhip be it ſaid, be has often en- 


. tered into the ſubje& with the greateſt warmth and tenderneſs 3 


and has on all thoſe occaſions acted as a man of honour, in» 


tegrity, and univerſal philanthropy. In juſtice to the late Ad- 


miniſtration, it is proper to mention, that they intended to 
bring forward a propoſition of a ſimilar nature. But the dif. 
ferent Adminiſtrations of this country have of late been ſo 
fluQuating, that it has been impoſſible for them to proſecute 
any ſuch deſign with effect. However, I can now congratulate 
the People on the occaſion, when the preſent Miniftry will 
have it in their power to alle viatt the diſtreſſes of thoſe unfor- 
tunate perſons, by reſtoring to them their eſtates and property. 
The immortal Earl of Chatham was the firſt man, after the 
late unfortunate rebellion, that called thoſe men forth from ob- 
ſeurity. He intended to have rewarded them in a ſimilar man- 
ner, as appears fram the encomiums which he beſtowed on 
ee ſome years * an a 2 relative to the Stamp act, 


. when 


it gives me ſi 
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__ he had an opportunity of ding juſtice to the merit of 
the Highlanders. deſign, however, was fruſtrated ; but 

_— to think, that what was ſo happily 
begun, ani adminiſtration of that illuſtyous perſonage, 
will be completed under that of his ſon; ; for Lam fully per- 


ſuaded, that none will object to a meaſure which is 1 


pith the mon happy Feuſegurnces, 5 1 
g 8 Dundas, Aug. 2, 1114. 
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